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THE OUTLOOK. 


ECRETARY Manning has heard from the country, 
and the Custom-House authorities in New York 
have heard from Secretary Manning. Mr. Sterling, ¢x- 
alderman, liquor dealer, ward politician, and recent 
appointee as weigher, vice Captain Bacon, removed, 
has been suspended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘*in view of all the information received at this de- 
partment, and pending an examination on the sub- 
ject.” Collector Hedden and Surveyor Beattie are 
reticent, as might be expected, when approached by 
the newspaper reporters. It is, indeed, difficult to 
say who is the more humiliated by this proceeding— 
the Collector, who should never have allowed such 
an appointment, and who certainly should have re- 
vised it when the facts came to his knowledge; or 
the Secretary of tho Treasury, whe finds himself 
compelled by the incompetency—to use no severer 
term—of the Collector to interfere and order the 
suspension of so subordinate an officer while he ex- 


case. It is reasonably certain that the nomination 
of Mr. Hill as Governor is, in every aspect of the 
case, undesirable to the Administration, and is a 
practical triumph of the Tammany wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party. It is also tolerably evident tbat the 
object of the appointment of Mr. Sterling was to 
secure the influence of the Brooklyn delegation in the 
Democratic Convention against Mr. Hill. A politi- 
cian might have been expected to at least tide over 
the difficulty until the Democratic Convention met ; 
and President Cleveland and Secretary Manning are 
entitled to credit for having faced the issue fairly 
and corrected, or at least taken the first steps toward 
correcting, the wrong perpetrated by their subordi- 
nate under their authority. We have yet tosee what 
the final result will be, but we hardly anticipate that 
either Mr. Sterling or Mr. Bacon will be restored to 
the office. 


Mr. Warner's proposed rilver bill is published by 
the New York ‘* Herald,” and though the publica- 
tion is not official, we pre:ume it is substantially 
correct. It does not appear to differ materially from 
the scheme as heretofore reported in our columns. 
Its essentiv! features appear to be that the Govern- 
ment take all silver bullion offered to it, except such 
as comes from abroad, and issue for it silver certifi- 
cates, based on the price of silver in the open market 
at the time of the purchase ; that these silver certifi- 
cates be receivable for customs dues and other debts 
due to the United States; that the certificates be 
redeemable in silver at the market rate at the time 
when offered for redemption ; that five-dollar bills 
and smaller billa be replaced by silver certificates ; 
and that trade dollars be received at face value, 
melted down, and reissued in standard dollars the 
weightof which is raised to approximatea gold value. 
The object of the scheme is to provide a bimetallic 
currency of equal value, by making the eilver currency 
fluctuate with the fluctuating market. The chief 
criticism of the plan is its liability to be made 
subservien. tospeculation. The Bankers’ Convention 
held in Chicago, partly to securean expression of the 
Western men, has elicited no opinion in favor of a 
continuance of the silver coinage, and, after an 
apparently exhaustive discuBsion, passed a resolution 
in favor of suspending the coinage until an inter- 
national agreement can be secured as to the future 
relations of gold and silver as money. So far as we 
can judge, this expreases the best judgment of the best 
minds on this difficult subject. 


The Republicans of the State of New York have 
nominated what certainly must be termed a satis- 
factory ticket, since papers so wide apart as the New 
York ‘*Times” and the New York ‘* Tribune” unite 
in commending it. Mr. Ira Davenport, the candi- 
date for Governor, is not known outside of the State, 
but favorably known within it to those familiar with 
its political history. The office has sought the man, 
not the man the office. It is only a few days since 
his return from Europe, and no effort was made by 
him or with his authority to push his candidature. 
The platform also seems to us far abead of the 
average political platforms of the present epoch. We 
regret to see it absolutely silent upon the temperance 
question. On that question any conviction is better 
than no conviction at all. With this exception it is 
reasonably outspoken or most of the issues before the 
people of the Empire State. It indorses Civil Serv- 
ice Reform, and demands its extension ; calls for the 
simplification of municipal government, so as to 
fasten responsibility upon the municipal heads ; de- 
mands, if we understand it aright, the repeal of the 
Bland law, and such action as may be necessary to 
make all silver of equal value with gold as the stand- 
ard ; indorses protection, and confines its utterances 
on the Southern question to the demand that the 


right of suffrage be maintained free and untrammeled. 
On State issues it may fairly be called a work- 
ingman’s platform, and foreshadows, though not as 
strongly as we could wish, a poliey and principles 
which we hope to see some party embody in practical 
legislation in the future. It impliedly calls for the 
re-establishment of industry in the State prisons, 
though in some form less calculated than the con- 
tract system to interfere injuriously with free in- 
dustry ; demands the prohibition of child labor in 
factories, compulsory sanitary improvement of work- 
ingmen’s homes in cities, the strict enforcement of 
the national law against the importation of contract 
labor, punishment of food adulteration, the continu- 
ance of a non-partisan railroad commission, the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal by national aid, and 
further improvement in systems of taxation. Wedo 
not think it adds to its dignity by making faces at 
the close at the Democratic Administration, but the 
bigotry which has been driven out from the 
churches is still tolerated in politics, and we must be 
patient and wait for the final exorcising. 


We wish we could speak as well for the Democratic 
nominations. Mr. Hill, the nominee for Governor, 
is a politician of moderate abilities except in the arts 
of political management, of which he appears to be a 
master; he was the choice of Tammany, and repre- 
sents the Tammany wing of the Democracy; we do 
not think his nomination was desired by the more 
independent faction of his party, nor that it will 
arouse their enthusiasm, though it will probably 
secure their lukewarm support. He and his sup- 
porters represent exactly the opposite tendency in 
politics to that represented by President Cleveland ; 
we do not think that he makes any pretense to be- 
lieving in Civil Service Reform ; and his nemination 
by an overwhelming majority was due, unless all 
signs deceive, not to any popular and spontaneous 
enthusiasm, but to skillful macipulation of the pri- 
maries. The platform is not much better than the 
nominations ; it demands the repeal of the Bland 
Silver Coinage law, and substitution for the contract 
system in the State prisons of the State account 
system, which experience has proved cumbersome 
and costly; but on most issues it is wholly lacking 
in that terseness and definiteness which spring from 
conviction. We find it impossible, after a careful 
reading, to say what it means as to Civil Service 
‘teform, tne tariff, or the temperance question, and 
cite the following Bunsbyish utterance on the 
latter issue as our justification for abandoning all 
attempt at interpretation: ‘‘ We favor the enact- 
ment of such excise laws as shal! be alike just to all, 
considering the claims of all, and protecting their in- 
dividual rights.” We are not inclined, as our readers 
know, to advocate the election of any individual, or to 
urge the claims of any party, but it seems to us that 
those wno desire to promote the cause of purity, unself- 
ishness, and honesty in government, and who recog- 
nize the fact that this is just now the only important 
issue in American politics, cannot hesitate in choosing 
between the two nominees in New York State. The 
Prohibition ticket will bardly poll as considerable a 
vote even as last year, when it fell considerably be- 
hind the ce of all political prophets. 


The resignation of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton from the 
Civil Service Commission is made public. His letter 
of resignation is dated July 28, its acceptance by the 
President August 11, and it takes effect November 1. 
The most significant part of Mr. Eaton’s letter is 
his declaration of faith respecting the purposes and 
policy of the Administration. ‘‘ Every one of the 
five months,” he says, ‘‘of your administration, dar- 
ing which the Civil Service Act and rules have been 
enforced with as much breauth, firmness, and fidel- 
ity as under that of President Arthur, has not only 
added new evidence of the utility of the new system 
upon which he congratulated the country, but has 
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made more definite the settled purpose of your ad- 
miuistration to faithfully enforce both the law and 
tne rules in the future.” Still more signiticant is the 
letter of the President accepting this resignation, for 
which he expresses sincere regret. The argument 
for this reform has never been better put in so brief a 
space, we think, than iu the followiog paragraph from 
this letter. Apart from the force of President Cleve 
land’s argument for Civil Service Reform, all friends 
of the movement will welcome it as a distinct pledge 
of the Administration to maintain it against all oppo- 
sition : 
THE PRESIDENT'S BELIEF, 

‘I believe in Civil Service Reform and its application in 
the most practicable form attainable, among other reasons, 
because it opens the door for the rich and the poor alike to 
a participation in public place-holding. And I hope the 
time is at hand when a!! our people will see the advantage 
of a reliance for such an opportunity upon merit and fitness 
instead of a depéndence upon the caprice or selfish interest 
of those who impudently stand between the peop'e and the 
machine'y of their government’ In the one Case reasona- 
ble intelligence and the education which is treely furnished 
or forced upon the youth of our land are the credentials to 
office : in the other, the way is found in favor secured by a 
participstion in partisan work often unfitting a person 
moreliy, if pot mentally and physically, for the responsibil- 
ities and duties of public employment.”’ 


The result of Mr. Eaton's retirement will probably be 
to make a commission with two Democrats and one 
tepublican in licu of two Republicans and one Dem- 
ocrat. 


The situation in Southeastern Europe remains one 
of complexity and uncertainty. The possible com- 
plications aie so many and so delicate that all the 
governments conceraed are disposed to move with 
great caution. In this general indecision a few 
facts may be reported: the Turkish Ministry has 
gone out of power, as a kind of scapegoat for an 
occurrence which no Ministry could have prevented ; 
Turkey has appealed to the European Powers who 
were parties to the Treaty of Berlin to enforce the 
provisions of that treaty, so far as Roumelia is con- 
cerned : in other words, to impose upon that country 
a Turkish Governor-General and a nominal allegiance 
to Turkey. The great Powers will probably be very 
slow to respond to this invitation. Their only anxi- 
ety about the dismemberment of Turkey is respect- 
ing the division which must be made among them- 
selves of all territory which slips out of Turkish 
hands. The present outbreak is clearly a case of 
manifest destiny ; the division line between Roumelia 
ani Bulgaria was purely a fictitious one, formed for 
diplomatic purposes. The irrepressible sentiment of 


_national unity has caused its disappearance in an 


hour, and there is little likelihood of any attempt to 
restore it. Russia evidently looks with ill concealed 
chagrin upon an event which consolidates two 
principalities strongly anti-Russian in sentiment. 
Austria and Germany are probably well satistied 
with the results of the revolt. In England popular 
sentiment goes with Bulgaria, although the mov»- 
ment is likely to check the endeavor of the Marquis 
of Salisbury to re-establish the once intimate diplo- 
matic relations of Eagland and Turkey. 


The French elections take place Sunday, October 4, 
and the campaign so far has been notable principally 
for lack of leadership, and for the subdivision of the 
political field into sections as numerous and as di- 
minutive as ope sees sometimes in a French farming 
community where the land bas been subdivided for 
several geverations. The Radical programme as put 
forth by M. Clemenceau was outlined in these 
columns some time ago. M. Ferry, who is as near 
being the lead r of the Liberal party as any French- 
man can be under existing circumstances, has now 
set forth his views in an address to his electors. The 
policy of the French Liberals, according to this 
interpreter, is to embrace legislation imposing com- 
pulsory military service for three years on all French- 
men; a careful organization of the colonial system 
of France, which attained very considerable dimen- 
sions under M. Ferry’s administration ; the imposition 
of an income tax, and a general and rather vague 
declaration of the need of supplementary legislation 
to improve the conditiou of the working cla-ses and 
to develop agriculture. M. Ferry emphasizes the 
difference between his position and tbat of M. Clemen- 
ceau by annouacing his iutention to support the 
Concordat, or present modus vivendi between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the French people, and 
to oppose all theories and efforts toward communal 
self-government. M. Ferry is generally regarded as 
an opportunist, and this policy may be interpreted 


as his view of the possibilities of French legislation 
in the near future. The coming election is upon the 
scrutin de liste, or general ticket, plan, and, like the 
election in England, contains a sufficient number of 
unknown quantities to set the predictions of politi- 
cians entirely at naught. 

The speech of Sir Lyon Playfair, President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at its recent meeting in Aberdeen, was devoted to an 
enumeration and eulogy of the achievements of 
science in enlarging the material civilization of the 
world, and toa plea for larger and more adequate 
provision for the needs and the independence of 
science, especially by the State. Sir Lyon Playfair 
holds that the services of science entitle it to prac- 
tical endewment, and that it cannot secure the largest 
returns unless some such movement is made in its 
behalf. His plan would involve the teaching of phys- 
ics as part of secondary education, in order to 
arouse the interest of the middle and wealthier 
classes of society. France and Germany are spend- 
ing more money every year for scientific purposes, 
and the results are seen practically in the superior 
success of the Germans in many branches of com- 
merce. This isdue, in the opinion of the speaker, 
t» the superior laboratory education in Germany, 
which he thinks ought to be supplied in England by 
the State. 


— 


London was last week the scene of one of those 
Socialistic disturbances which are coming to be a 
characteristic of modern civilization, but to which in 
this case a special interest attaches by the connec- 
tion with it of a man famous in English literature— 
the poet William Morris, author of *‘ The Earthly 
Paradise”’ and a very admirable version of the 
‘* Eneid.” <A delegate meeting, numbering nearly 
3,000 representatives of the radical clubs of London, 
met, marched in procession, formed the nucleus of 
a crowd of 8,000 or 10,000, and constituted a com- 
pact body-guard around the speakers who addressed 
the throng, or as many as could be made to hear, on 
the benefits of Socialism. The police made a vain 
attempt to arrest the speakers, but could not get 
near enough to the platform to effect their object. 
Finally some arrests were made, though the meetiug 
appears to have been carried on to its consummation, 
with the adoption of resolutions against the police 
for attempting to suppress free speech. At the trial 
before the police magistrate of the prisoners who had 
been arrested for disorderly conduct, William Morris 
was present, and was himself brought to the dock, 
charged with creating a disturbance in the court. 
He was discharged by the magistrate, after, how- 
ever, declaring himself a member of the Socialist 
League, and confessing that he cried ‘‘ shame,” though 
not loudly, at the sentences passed by the magistrate. 
The attempt to prevent freedom of speech by police 
interference is likely todo a great deal more to create 
sympathy for the Socialists than their eloquence could 
have done, which generally produces directly the 
opposite result. (ur method of letting speech alone, 
and interfering only with action, works better, 
though sometimes the speeches do provoke impa- 
tience. 


The attention recently directed to New Guinea by 
the action of Germany, and the consequent outbreak 
of feeling on the part of the English dominions in 
Australia, is likely to secure at least one good result— 
the exploration of the country. The Germans are pre- 
paripg to send one expedition for this purpose, and 
the Australians have already dispatched another 
made up of tweaty-five white men and Malays, who 
will penetrate into the interior as far as possible, for 
the purpose of discovering the character of the coun- 
try and of the inhabitants. Some of the English papers 
look upon this attempt as foolhardy in the extreme, 
and do not anticipate the return of any member of 
this daring company of explorera. According to 
their view, the only method of exploring New Guinea 
will be by conquest, and for this the Australians are 
not yet prepared. It is in the exploration of such 
undiscovered countries that the unexpended energy 
and daring of the world still finds its field of achieve- 
ment, and in more respects than one it will be mat- 
ter for regret when the globe no longer offers to 
adventurous spirits this chance of danger and serv- 
ice. 


The ‘‘ Genesta” will not go back to England without 
honors. She raced with the schooner ** Dauntless” 
last week, in a furious storm, running a course in the 
Atlantic Ocean parallel to the entire length of Long 


Island, part of the time under a gale blowing sixty 
miles an hour, and with waves running forty feet or 
more in height. Four of her sailors came in maimed 
from aecidents experienced in the storm. The time 
from the start to the finish was forty-eight hours 
nineteen minutes and fifteen seconds, and the cutter 
came in some hours ahead of the schooner. It must 
be confessed that this race goes far to justify the 
opinion of those who hold that while the center- 
board is the bettercraft for smooth weather and light 
wind, the deep cutter is the style of architecture for 
the perils of real ocean navigation. 


In Charleston, S. C., a Catholic priest having. from 
the pulpit, recommended the women to register, ‘* to 
counteract the votes of other women who lay out 
their course on denominational lines,” 1,843 women 
registered a3 against 271 last year; whether the in- 
crease was wholly owing to his counsel does not 
appear, however, ner what the result on the election 
is likely to be. The circumstance is certainly signifi- 
cant, and will furnish the opponents of woman suf- 
frage with a new and effective argument among all 
those who fear the political domination of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Weare not of that number. We 
think the danger to this country from secularism and 
general indifferentism much greater than from any 
churchly influence. On the temperance question 
the priests are generally as much interested on the 
side of temperance—possibly not of total abstinence 
—as the l’rotestant clergy ; iu purely political issues 
they have never shown any inclination to interfere 
as priests; the only question on which their influ- 
ence is likely to be exerted actively, and on what 
to Protestants seems the wrong side, is the school 
question. And we do not believe that on that ques- 
tion even priest!y influence would prove, in the long 
run, aby match for the parental instinct. Indeed, 
we think the Church is quite too wise to do anything 
in this country which would array that instinct 
against it. 


The meeting of the Forestry Congress at Boston 
last weék has done much toward calling public at- 
tention to the need of instant and adequate legisla- 
tion to preserve our forests. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote, expressing the hope that ‘‘ the people 
would let the country retain leaves enough to hide 
its nakedness, of which it is already becoming to be 
ashamed.” The chief of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Rey. H. N. Egleston, 
declared that the forests had been ruthlessly robbed, 
that it was believed a great part of the Pacific Rail- 
road had been built with timber stolen from Govern- 
ment land, and that statistics show that the for- 
ests of the country are subject to an annual drain 
of 50,750,089 acres, which would clear a wouded sur- 
face equal in extent to the area of all the New Eng- 
land States, together with New Jersey and Maryland. 
The practical advantage of planting new trees and of 
instituting ‘‘arbor days” was urged by Mr. B. G. 
Northrop, who pointed out that the ~hores of the sea 
have been reclaimed in England, France, and Hol- 
land, and that in the single State of Massachusetts 
there are 200,000 acres of waste Jand, from which in 
ten years a million dollars might be realized. The 
Hon. Norman J. Coleman, United States Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, set forth the inadequacy of the 
provision made for the National Forestry Bureau. 
Other speakers illustrated various aspects of the ques- 
tion with pertinent figures and arguments. Resolu- 
tions were passed appointing committces to draft 
specific bills for forest legislation, to memorialize the 
legislatures and governors of the several States, and 
to suggest a preventive for the destruction of for- 
ests by fire from locomotive sparks. We heartily 
agree with the suggestion of President Higley that 
steps should be taken toward collecting and classify- 
ing reliable statistics relating to our forests, and 
the effect on navigable streams of their destruc- 
tion. 


In the attacks which have been made against the 
professors of Andover Seminary for want of good 
faith it has been quietly tak-n for granted that their 
doctrine of a possible probation after death was in- 
consistent with the Andover Creed, without atte: pt- 
ing to show it to be so. A correspondent of the 
** Congregationalist”’ calls its attention to a recent 
editorial in The Christian Union denyiug the truth of 
the assumption, and in an:wer to his inquiry our 
esteemed contemporary breaks its silence and states 
the grounds of this assumption. We should transfer 
the article to our pages, but it requires the equivalent 
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of a page of The Christian Union to show the incon- 
sistency between the modern teaching and the ancient 
crecd, and we must therefore recommend those of our 
readers who want to know what is the best that can 
be said in defense of these charges of bad faith to get 
a copy of the ‘‘ Congregationalist" of September 2}. 
The article concedes that the doctrine of continued 
probation is not expressly condemned by the Creed, 
but maintains that it is impliedly inconsistent with it 
for four reasons: 1. The Calvinism current at the 
date of the Andover Creed *‘ knew nothing about the 
modern doctrine of prohation of any sort for men, 
here or hereafter” (the italics are the ‘‘ Congregation 
alist’s”) ; we have all had, according to that theology, 
our probation in Adam, and only the elect have 
any chance to recover what Adam lost. °%. The An- 
dover Creed declares ‘‘ the souls of believers are at 
their death fi mediate/y made perfect in holinc ss,” 
and it must therefore be presumed the souls of un- 
Lelievers are immedinte/y condemned to eternal tor- 
ment. 3. It declares that ‘‘ they who are cffectually 
called do in this life partake of justification, adop- 
tion, and sanctification,” though how this indicates 
that others may not be effectually called in another 
life the editor does not say. 4. The Professors 
pledge themselves to teach ‘‘in opposition not only 
to atheists and infidels, but to... all heresies 
and errors, ancient or modern, which may be 
opposed to the Gospel of Christ, or hazardous to the 
souls of men.” Here at last we find a ground of 
agreement with the ‘* Congregationalist ;’ we do not 
see how any professor who believes that continued 
probation is a heresy or error. opposed to the Gospel 
of Christ and hazardous to the souls of men, can 
conscientiously teach it after signing the Andover 

‘* The Mikado ” case is interesting to all authors, and 
ought to be interesting to the public generally, from 
its indication of the fatal defects in our present 
copyright law. <A piano and vocal score of this latest 
opera of Gilbert and Sullivan was published and 
copyrighted in this country, while the orchestral 
score was not published. Under our copyright laws 
it could not have been copyrighted, since it was a 
production of a foreign citizen and was first pub- 
lished in a foreign country. This piano and vocal 
score was used by rivals as a basis for an orchestral 
arrangement for operatic performance. An injune- 
tion was sought against their production of the opera, 
but was denied by the court, the ground of decision 
being that the copyright of the piano and vocal 
score did not prevent the defendants from preparing 
an orchestral score from it, while the original com 
mon-law right of the authors to the opera was lost by 
their dedication of it to the public, and by their con- 
sent to the publication of the score in sheet form. 
In other words, Gilbert and Sullivan could have re- 
tained their property in the play if they had only 
given stage jerformances of it; but when they 
printed and published the music and the libretto they 
dedicated it to the public, lost their common-law 
right, retained only the statutory right, and that was 
aright to it only in its published form and did not 
prevent its employment as a basis for the construc- 
tion of an opera for use on the stage. 


Among our exchanges of this week that declare 
themselves in favor of a high license as the best 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic may be 
mentioned the ‘‘ Evening Bulletin” and the * Rec- 
ord” of Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Herald’ of Rutland, 
Vt., the Milwaukee ‘‘Sentinel,” the New York 
‘‘Times,” the New York ‘‘ Mail and Express,” and 
the Brooklyn ‘‘ Union.” These are not liquor deal- 
ers’ organs. Several leading clergymen of the Meth- 
odist Church, among whom we note Dr. Curry and 
Dr. R. M. Hatfield, favor this method of legislation. 
—The United States steamships ‘‘Swatara” and 
‘* Yantic,” with $10,400,000 in silver on board, have 
arrived at Washington from New Orleans.——The 
‘‘Genesta”’ has easily won two long sea races from 
the schooner American Bank- 
ers’ Association passed resolutions calling for the 
suspension of silver coinage. mild attack of 
‘‘hazing” has broken out at Pricceton. Several 
students have been dismissed.——The “‘ Knights of 
Labor” in Omaha have made a demand that all 
Chinese miners be dismissed. A drawing from in- 
stantapeous photographs of the murder of unarmed 
Chinamen at Rock Springs appears in ‘* Harper's 
Weekly." ——The small-pox epidemic at Montreal 
increases in virulence. An attempt to enforce vac- 
cination has been followed by rioting.——Secretary 
Manning has instructed District Attorney Dor- 


sheimer, of this city, to take every means to stop the 
practice of blackmail by customs officers. In 
Stockholm, Sweden, over thirty persons were killed 
or injured in a crush in the street during an ovation 
to Mme. Nilsson, the singer.——Great prairie fires 
are burning in Dakota.——Superintendent Murray, 
of the New York police, lectured his captains last 
Saturday for not compelling saloons to close on Sun- 
day, and the next day one of the occasional, spas- 
modic, and partial attempts to erforce the law 
ensued.——The qguv warranto proceedings brought 
by J. A. Hinckley to test the constitutionality of the 
Civil Service Act were summarily dismissed by Jus- 
tice Wallace in the District Court, aud will probably 
be heard of no more.———Mr. Stead and his fellow 
defendants in the Eliza Armstrong case have been 
held for trial.._—In Ohio Mr. Foraker offers to meet 
Governor Hoadly and Mr. Leonard on the stump. 
A letter written in 1863 by Murat Halstead, con- 
demning in unmeasured terms the conduct of the 
war and abusing Grant and Lincoln personally, has 
been printed. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


I{E organization of an association to study the 

problems of American economics, upon the busis 
indicated in the Statement of Principles of the 
American Economic Association, which we published 
recently, marks, if not exactly the initiation of a new 
movement in industrial science, at least a new and 
valuable impulse to a movement which has heretofore 
been iudividual and therefore somewhat fragmen 
tary, but is now, we hope, to become organic and con 
tinuous. This movement may be characterized in a 
sentence as an endeavor to establish political econ- 
omy on atruly scientific basis by making it an in 
ductive science, and toinspire it with an ethical 
spirit by recognizing other motives which both do 
and ought to enter into industrial relations than that 
of mere selfinterest. Broad and generic as its 
Statement of Principles is—wisely so in our opinion 
——it yet shows beyond question that the members of 
this Association do not regard the doctrine of /uwisse: 
Jaire as @ safe guide in the further development of 
industrial society. It is true that this doctrine has 
never bad full control in shaping the legislative 
policy of any country. In the United States, for 
example, it has been denied in the domain of foreign 
exchanges, where its influence would be the most 
salutary ; and followed in the domain of production, 
where the conflict of individual interests is the least 
likely to result in harmonious relations. This Associa- 
tion aims to liberate the science of political economy 
from the dominating authority of any assumption, 
however plausible that assumption may be, and to 
enter upon the investigation of those prollems that 
a rapidly changing society has forced upon public 
attention, untrammeled by the necessity of maintain- 
ing at all hazards the doctrine of non interference. It 
regards the State as among the ethical and educa- 
tional agencies that may properly be employed in 
carrying to a yet higher grade our Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

There is not only opportunity for unconscious mis- 
representation, there is great Canger of honest mis- 
understanding, of such a movement. Is the principle 
of free competition denied? Is the importance of 
personal interest in business affairs overlooked? Is 
it desired that the State should supplant the individ- 
ual in the direction of industry? The fact that So 
cialism is in the air gives rise to these questions ; but 
the criticism which they suggest does not necessarily 
follow from the principles stated. Writers have not 
properly distinguished between the principle of free 
competition and the dogma of /aixsez faire. Free 
competition is a phrase that suggests the importance 
of personal liberty ; its practical conclusion is that, 
when its assumptions are realized, we may expect 
substantial fairness in the dealings of man with man. 
The dt gma of /aissez faire, on the other hand, is 
practically a command given to legislators by a set 
of students as to the manner in which all public 
questions should be viewed, and the attitude that 
should be always assumed by government with regard 
to their solution. There is nothing vague about it. 
Its dictato is that the duty of a goverr ment is limited 
to the protection of the life and the property of its 
citizens. This the members of the new Association, 
this all believers in the new political economy, 
deny; they maintain that conditious may present 
themselves when the direct assistance of the State is 
required for the advancement of human interests. 


Another noticeable feature of the Association’s 
statement of principles is the free admi-<sionthat the 
church has a message to deliver with regard to om 
dustrial relations. The solution of social problems 
requires ‘* the united efforts, each in its own sphere, 
of the church, of the State, and of science.” This 
recognition of ethical principles for the solution of 
social problems is the necessary consequence of 
denying the sufficiency of uncontrolled competition. 

It is observed that the free play of individual in- 
terests does not tend to a survival of the best type 
of manhood, or to the establishment of the best 
form of social organization. ‘‘ Natural” selection 
cannot realize for us our highest aims, and we must 
in consequence resort to artificial selec:ion so far 
a3 that is possible. But what rule of conduct may 
properly guide this selection, which, for want of a 
better pame, we have called artificial’ We know of 
no other than the one that forms the corner stone of 
religious thought wherever religioa exists in purity 
‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” That 
industrial organization is alone the true one in which 
& man may succecd in business while living up to 
this rule. There are, of course, many questions 
that the economist must study with which moral 
principles have nothing todo. The scientific char- 
acter of exchanges or the operations of the liw of 
diminishing returns are examples. But when tue 
great social problems are taken in band, they cannot 
be solved without moral principles. This must be 
true, for the final analysis of social problems dis 
closes @ controversy respecting rights, privileges, 
and duties. These questions are forced upon the 
economist because the claims that lie in dispute 
periain to industrial affairs, and it ix his task asa 
scientific investigator to give clear expressions to 
these claims, that they may be understood in all 
their bearings. It is the task of the preacher, on 
the other hand, to impress these claims, so far as 
they may be just, upon the communi'y, in order 
that they may find their way into the customary 
thoughts of the people and become finally estab 
lished as legal rights. In this manner the preacher 
and the scientific investigator, each in his own 
sphere, may contribute to the solution of social 
problems. 

Turning now from a consideration of the principles 
that this new Association has incorporated into its 
constitution, what is the nature of the work that it 
proposes to undertake’ ‘This question may be best 
answered by noticing the plan adopted for carry 
ing on its investigatious. There was intrusted to the 
Executive Committee the duty of forming certain 
standing committees upon the various lines of re- 
search undertaken. These committees are expected 
to prepare reports upon the specific topics referred 
to them, and to pres nt their reports at the regular 
sessions of the Association, when they will be open 
to free discussion. Tue questions thus referred are 
all of a practical nature. For instance, the Commit 
tee on Labor is requested to investigate the following 
questions: What is the cffect of half time upon 
workipgmen? What is the influence of the employ- 
ment of women in factories upon family life? A 
Committee upon Statistics undertakes to formulate 
some plan by which current facts may be presented 
in a systematic and orderly manner. We have in 
this country a sufficient abun<ance of statistics and 
a suflicient amount of money devoted to their collec- 
tion ; but so diverse are the methods followed that a 
student experiences great difficulty in carrying on an 
investigation which requires their collation. It is 
hoped that the labors of this committee may result 
in the establishment of harmony between the various 
bureaus of information. To the Committee upon Pub- 
lic Finance was referred the question pertaining tothe 
condition aud use of productive property in cities. 
This topic is especially important because of the con- 
troversy likely to arise during the coming year re 
specting the future administration of gas-works. For 
the rest, committees have been appointed on Local 
Government, Trade, Transportation, Exchanges, and 
Economic Theories ; and to each have been referred 
questions that necessitate an inquiry after facts. 

When, now, this programme of study is taken in 
connection with the Statement of |’rinviple: already 
presented, the purpose of this new Association be- 
comes quite plain. None of its time is to be taken 
up with controversy, speculation, or reasoning that 
begins with an ‘‘if” and ends in a platitude. It 
fully recognizes that debate stands in inverse ratio 
to facts; its chief energy, therefore, will be ex 
pended in an inquiry after things as they are. It has 
no quarrel with former economists, for it conceives 
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that its own work is but a further development of 
what they have accomplished. It regards political 
economy as ascience that unfolds as society devel- 
ops, and that a student does not forfeit his right to 
the name of a scientific investigator when he at- 
tempts to attain practical results. Certain it is that 
the industrial changes of the last hundred years have 
brought into prominence many problems that en- 
danger the permanence of our present order of so- 
ciety ; that these cannot be solved by the display of 
a laudable though mistaken optimism ; but that they 
demand the most careful attention of well-trained 
minds. So far as the establishment of the American 
Economic Association is a recognition of this fact, its 
organization is most significant, and its work is prom- 
ising of most beneficent results. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS TYRANT. 


IS boy is already in his teens. He has been 
trained by the whip from childhood, and his 
father knows no other way. The rod is the constant 
and only method of enforcing obedience. That obe- 
dience is always the sullen subjection of a reluctant 
will to fear, never the hearty acquiescence of a cheer- 
ful will in law and justice. The father justifies his 
rigorous rule by saying that a stiff curb must be held 
upon the youth ; that to spare the rod is to spoil the 
child ; that obedience is the first virtue ; that the 
great danger of American youth is independence and 
license. Meanwhile the boy is allowed no liberty, is 
not permitted to go anywhere or do anvthing with- 
out special permission, and every command is accom- 
panied with a threat, and every dereliction punished 
with a whipping. And the mother is kept in a per- 
petual strait between her unwillingness, on the one 
hand, to side with her boy against the excessive and 
dangerous despotism of his father, lest she shall 
weaken the only restraint to which her child is now 
subject and really aggravate the wrong against which 
she inwardly rebels, and her inability, on the other, 
really to side with the father in a course of treat- 
ment which all her instincts condemn and which her 
discerning heart perceives is driving her son further 
and further away from those who should be his best 
friends—his father and mother. 

If this father were a conscious tyrant, if his despot- 
ism were a selfish despotism, we should make no at- 
tempt to address any words to him on the subject. 
Bet he is not. He is honest, conscientious, unselfish. 
He is stern, but not intentionally cruel; and he 
desires the best well-being of his child, though he 
knows not how to compass it. May we not ask him 
to consider some reflections here upon this method 
of child-training, its defects, its dangers, and its 
possible disastrous results. 

It is true that obedience is the first and funda- 
mental virtue ; that it must be required, and, if 
necessary, enforced ; that submission to authority is 
a fundamental condition of government in the family, 
of peace in society, and of strength of character in 
the individual. But he who uses the rod on every 
occasion is not teaching obedience, nor developing a 
habit of respect for authority. He is not compelling 
his child to respect a stronger and more righteous 
will, but to cower before a stronger physical force. 
He is teaching him, not to reverence authority, but to 
yield sullenly to fear. He is not doing the very 
thing which he ought to do; he is doing the very 
thing he ought not todo. We may confidently ap- 
peal, if you are a reflecting man, to your own experi- 
ence. In point of fact, is your boy more acquiescent 
than he used to be? Is he more in harmony with 
you’ Are you and he more at one? You sing at 
church, as a prayer to your heavenly Father : 

“* May thy will, not mine, be done. 
May thy will and mine be one.”’ 
Is your boy growing, under this discipline of the rod, 
into a like frame of mind, into a kindred desire? If 
not, there must be some mistake in your method, and 
a radical and grievous one. 

You are, we assume, a Christian man, and yet in 
your training of your boy you are violating the fun- 
damental principle of your Christian faith. That 
principle is that virtue consists in character, not in 
action; in what we are, not in what we do; in mo- 
tives, not in deeds ; that out of the heart spring all 
the issues of life ; that no obedience is of any value 
which is not a hearty obedience. But you cannot 
change the heart by the rod, nor compel a hearty 
obedience by mere fear of physical penalty. The re- 
sult of your method is not to make a heart attuned 
to righteousness, but only, at best, to secure an out- 
ward life of obedience to an outward law. What 


Paul declares of all men is true of your son : by the 
deeds of the law can no flesh be justified. Your boy 
can no more be set right by being compelled to obey 
an external edict from fear of physical penalty than 
you can be made a loving child of God by obeying the 
ten commandments frem fear of future punishment 
if you disobey them. He is not an honect citizen 
who would steal if he dared to, nor he a pure Chris 
tian who would swear if he dared to, nor he a good 
boy who woulc disobey his parents if he dared to; 
and, therefore, that is not good preaching which 
makes only servants of God who obey only for fear 
that they will be punished if they do not, nor is that 
good child-training which only coerces a boy to sul- 
len obedience because he fears the rod if he disobeys. 

Consider this matter in another light. The end of 
all government is self-government. You cannot 
always govern your boy. Ina few years at most he 
will be out from under your roof. On what force do 
you then rely to keep him in the path of truth and 
duty ? On what force can you rely, if not on one de- 
veloped in himself? But if you never trust your boy 
to walk alone, how can he ever learn to use his legs ? 
and if you never trust him to judge for himself, how 
can he ever learn to use his judgment and his 
conscience‘ Your aim should be to crown his con- 
science and give to it a scepter, that he may have a 
law-giver in himself, that he may hold his own rod 
over himself, and punish his own wrong-doing, and 
reward his own right-dving, with his own condemna- 
tions and approbations. Whatare you doing toward 
this result? The perpetual rod will never accom 
plish it. 

We do not condemn all use of the rod. It may 
sometimes be a necessity. There are natures which 
can sometimes be restrained only by fear of physical 
pain. There are times when no other restraint is so 
effective. There are governors, too, whose knowl- 
edge of human nature is so limited that they must at 
times appeal to the rod or leave law without any en- 
forcement. They do not know enough to enforce 
law without it But the rod in the family ought to 
be like the gallows in society—in the background ; a 
possibility, but rarely an actuality. Of all motives to 
right action fear is the lowest; of all forms of fear, 
fear of physical pain is the lowest. Of all motives 
this is the least efficacious in rvally changing the 
purposes of the heart, and so affecting the character. 
And he who finds him-elf compelled to resort with 
any frequency to the rod is an unconscious tyrant, 
is more at fault than the child whom he chastises, 
and should cease for atime to take his boy to task 
and take himself to task instead. 

We may as well say frankly that this letter is in- 
tended for a per onal application ; that it belongs to 
some father among our numerous readers, though 
we have not any idea who or where he is; that it is 
our response to an appeal which has made, first our 
blood to boil, and then our heart to ache; but that 
we have waited till the blood cooled and the heart 
ceased to throb, and we could write in calmness. 

But what shall the father do who cannot secure 
his boy’s obedience without the rod? If he asks that 
question iu good faith and in real perplexity, we 
will try and give him some light in answer to it next 
week. 


THE FALL CAMPAIGN. 


S our churches begin to take up their Fall work, 
each church and each pastor must ask anew 

what is that work. We eliminate from the list of 
those to whom this question will address itself with 
some force those churches which are mere social 
clubs, with a weekly lecture on morals, history, phi- 
losophy, or Jewish archeology. We eliminate also 
those which are propagandist clubs, organized, if not 
on the model, at least with substantially the aim, of 
the Jesuits ; namely, to dominate the world—or, per- 
haps, with a more limited but more practical ambi- 
tion, the village—and make its wealth, its culture, its 
means, in a word its ‘‘society,” tributary to Meth- 
odism, Episcopalianism, Congregationalism, or some 
other like ism. Eliminating these churches, which 
must be confessed to be a considerable number, there 
still remain a large majority of churches that honestly 
desire to know what is their Christian work, though 
they may be somewhat lacking in earnestness to do it. 
Such churches and pastors are apt toaccept the con- 
ventional answer that their function is to preach the 
Gospel, and, by the preaching of the Gospel, convert 
the world. As the Gospel is to the majority of their 
hearers no longer news, they are not able to continue 
mere heralds of its message, and so substitute for it 
something else—sometimes polemical debate, some- 


times scholastic philosophy, sometimes sociological 
eways, sometimes ornamentation and illustration, 
which does nut so much fail of its purpose as have 
no purpose to serve. At the end of the season they 
count up results, and these soem to them very inad- 
equate. With a membership of a hundred, all sup- 
posed to be working for the conversion of the world 
by the preaching of the Gospel, they record but one 
or two or three additions on confession of faith, one 
per cent. being perhaps a fair average—‘hough we 
do not pretend to statistical aceuracy—and most of 
these are due rather to parental influence in Chris- 
tian homes, or the efforts of one or two especially suc- 
cessful Sabbath school teachers, than to the pulpit 
or to distinctive and direct church work. 

The truth is that most of our churches are not or- 
ganized to convert the world; the ministers are not 
educated to convert the world ; in many, if not most, 
cases the pew :‘oors are not open to the world till the 
saints, who have reserved seats, are provided for. 
We either ought to change our methods or to recog- 
nize our changed aim ; in our judgment, we ought to 
do both. 

Of the change in methods which is necessary to 
enable the church to do anything efficiently for the 
conversion of the world by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, we shall have something to say hereafter ; here 
and now we desire to say emphatically that neither 
the preaching of the Gospel nor the conversion of 
the world is the end and aim of a Christian church ; 
it is only its preliminary work. Christ gave to his 
followers a double mission, the one preparatory for 
the other, when he bade them go into all the world, 
preaching the Gospel to every creature, and ‘‘ teach- 
ing them to do all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” When a soldier is recruited, he is 
next to be trained and led into battle; when a man 
is converted, he is next to be educuted and guided in 
work and life. The churches are not mere recruiting 
statious, nor the ministers mere recruiting sergeants ; 
and they are not to be measured, nor to measure 
themselves, by the additions they make to the nom- 
inal force by reputed conversions. There are many 
communities where the minister is in no sense a 
herald ; where he is a teacher, not an evangelist ; 
where his chief duty is, not to persuade men who 
have not accepted Christ as a Master to accept him, 
still less to persuade mon who have not joined the 
church to enroll themselves in its membership, but 
to teach men who are more or less heartily Christian 
in general aim and spirit what Christianity requires 
of them. 

We hear a great deal of call in our day for a return 
to the ‘‘simple preaching of the Gospel ;” and if by 
this is meant a setting forth of New Testament prin- 
ciples of life, and their direct application to vital and 
practical questions, we emphasize the demand. But 
this is not simple; it is complex. It never was so 
complex as it is to-day. What does the Golden Rule 
require of a broker in Wall Street? of a tradesman 
behind his counter ? of a lawyer in his office? of an 
employer dealing with his factory hands’? What 
does cbedience to all things which Christ commanded 
require of the wealthy parishioner in the center pew / 
What action does following Christ necessitate on 
the temperance question? These and kindred prob- 
lems are large ones, complicated ones, often difficult 
ones to answer. They cannot be answered by astudy 
of either Calvin’s Institutes or Wesley’s Sermons, Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles,” or Darwin on the 
‘* Origin of Species.” The minister who makes hon- 
est, faithful endeavor to find the answer to these 
questions, and a candid and kindly endeavor to give 
the answer to his parishioners, will not lack inter- 
ested hearers. He may not convert the world; he 
may not show, at the end of the year, a !arger record 
than his neighbor of ‘‘ additions on profession ;” but 
he will show the Lord a community with a clearer 
conception of Ohristian duty, a more definite sense 
of Ohristian responsibility, and an added impulse 
toward Christian living ; and, possibly, in the Year- 
Book of heaven, that may be as well. 

We do not put less emphasis than others on the duty 
of converting the world ; but it is notthe sole duty of 
either church or pastor; and he who is raising the 
standard of Christian living among a people already 
Christian in profession, who is elevating the concep- 
tion of justice, temperance, charity, and faith, is 
also doing his Master’s work, and a work which is 
perhaps just now more needed in our American 
churches than that of adding to a hundred well- 
behaved, respectable, but listless, apathetic, worldly- 
minded Christians ascore more as respectable, apa- 


thetic, listless, and worldly as themselves, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT. } 


N Tremont Temple, on Monday and Tuesday of last 

week, a Centennial Temperance Conference called to- 
gether large numbers of the various organizations, 
and the exercises were full of interest and signif. 
icance. As a whole, the spirit of fraternity doml- 
nated the hearts and stimulated the intellects of 
the speakers and of the audiences. The philosophy 
of the occasion was to confer, to hear statements 
from representatives of the several societies concern- 
ing their work and outlook. Dr. Daniel Dorchester 
called the Conference to order and made the opening 
address, reviewing the work of temperance reform. The 
venerable Dr. Chickering represented the old Massachu- 
setts Temperance Society ; the Rev. Edwin Thompson, 
the Washingtonian Movement; Mr. B R Jewell, the 
Sons of Temperance ; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the National 
League ; Dr. A. A. Miner, the Prohibitory League ; the 
Rev. E. 8. Pretter, the Total Abstinence Society ; the 
Rev. A. G. Lamson spoke for Temperance Literature ; 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave an address on the Progress 
of the Century ; Mrs. Mary H. Hunt urged temperance 
education ; Miss E. 8. Tobey represented the Massachu- 
setts Union ; Mrs. M. O. Stevens presented the claims of 
the Massachusetts Women's Prohibitory League; the 
Rev. E. F. Merriam spoke of Intemperance, Labor, and 
Socialism ; Dr. A. J. Gordon presented the relation of 
the church to temperance reform; the Rev. W. M. 
Thayer discoursed on temperance in Massachusetts ; 
Bishop Paddock represented the Lav’ and Order League ; 
Mr. S. R. McCready, the Reform Clubs: Dr. A. H. 
Plumb appeared for the Constitutional Amendment Com 
mittee ; the Rev. J. Twombly gave a view of the Work 
of the Future ; Professor Willlam Lawrence gave an 
address on the Church Temperance Society ; Mr. Will- 
iam Noble, of England, described the numerous 
societies of his country ; Senator Blair gave an address 
in which he took occasion to say that the Republican 
party would promote the reform, and that the watch. 
word must be National Prohibition. Lieutenant Gov. 
ernor Ames presided on Monday evening, and ex- 
Governor Long Tuesday evening. Thus the lions and 
the lambs came together. Some friction was felt here 
and there; but as a whole there was more than cour. 
tesy and decorum ; there was a good deal of the spirit 
of fraternity and co-operation ; yet the lions have teeth 
left. I should say that Bishop Paddock made the best 
address and the best impression of the occasion. 
His address, which is presented in full in the 
Boston ‘“‘Law end Order” publication, will repay 
a careful perusal, for its breadth, its sincerity, its 
convictions, its clear utterance. Several things seem 
evident in the light of this conference: there is a 
large leaven of temperance sentiment; the senti- 
ment is on the increase; the spirit of co-operation is 
growing ; there isa large prohibition sentiment which 
does not manifest itself in third-party movements ; and 
there is a growing disposition to make the best use of 
all laws that we now have. ; 

As significant of fresh moveroents, the Law and Order 
League this week begin the circulation of a petition for 
signatures with a view to present the same to the next 
Legislature, praying the ‘‘ honorable bodies to authorize 
the Governor and Council to appoint a solicitor-general 
for the State as provided for in the Constitution, and 
one or more assistant solicitors-general for each judicial 
district, as may be required, to hold office during good 
behavior, and to transfer to such solicitors all the pow- 
ers and duties in respect to criminal prosecutions now 
exercised by the attorney-general and the several district 
attorneys of the State.”” It is deemed pernicious to make 
the offices of the prosecuting officers elective. Party 
politics thus block the wheels of prosecution. 

Massachusetts Universalists held their annua! conven- 
tion of two days at Charlestown last week, and discussed 
fresh topics, the most notable being the ‘ Grounds of 
Co-operation among Christian Denominations.” The 
Rev. W. S. Woodbridge, of Adains, took pronounced 
ground, favoring united efforts with other Jenominations 
in works of charity, and in church enterprises where 
denominational loyalty shall not be weakened. He 
claimed that the Universalist interpretation of Chris- 
tlanity is the best. Dr. J. M. Pullman, of Lynn, while 
pleading for broad co-operation in a Christian spirit, yet 
held that the evils of sectarianism have been greatly 
exaggerated, and emphasized loyalty to church doctrine 
as of first importance. He cou'd not join in the Moody 
revival meetings in his own city. Yet he should not 
oppose them, and had advised some of his young men 
to go to them. I could not see that the spirit of co- 
operation differed materially from what it is in all the 
denominations, which may be stated thus: Be intensely 
and persistently loyal to your own church, and then have 
as much of the spirit of fraternity as you conveniently 
can, It occurred to me that the Universalists, on the 
basis of their philosophy, may consistently do what 
others cannot. If this broad and all-inclusive interpre- 


tation is true, they run no risks in co-operating on the 
narrower lines, while the Calvinists and the Arminians 
limit themselves on the grounds of safety. Yet the 
spirit of Christian unity is growing in the hearts of men 
in spite of sectarianism, and all denominations, whether 
orthodox or lIfbera!, follow rather than lead the devel- 
opment of catholicity as it is unfolded in Christian 
souls under the tultions of the Master and the Inspira- 
tions of the Divine Spirit. 

Reading the editorial In the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” of 
last week In reply to The Christian Union on the An- 
dover Creed interpretation, I was curious to look up 
what that journal published fn its issue of February 4, 
1875, tr an editorial entitled ‘‘To Be or Not to Be.” 
The following quotation is full of significance: ‘‘ The 
announcement which was made public a few months 
ago that the gifted successor of the late John Angell 
James, of Birmingham, who is himself one of the most 


honored among the younger Congregational ministers of | 


the Fatherland, has embraced the theory that the wicked 
shall ultimately be annihilated, has called attention 
afresh, both in the mother country and on this side of 
the sea, to that subject. Nobody doubts the genuine- 
ness of his orthodoxy, or suspects Mr. Dale of having 
taken this notion on his way to a position of general 
unsoundness.” The article then proceeds to dissent 
from the position, but it laid down the orthodox opin- 
fon ten years ago that one may hold the doctrine of an- 
nihilation of the wicked without having ‘‘ doubts” cast 
upon the ‘‘genulneness of his orthodoxy”! Is it un- 
orthodox to teach that some poor heathen may have a 
chance to repent after death ? 

Professor Edwards A. Park is announced to preach 
in the Park Street Church Sunday, October 11. I think 
this will be first time he has appeared in the pulpit to 
presch since his sermon at North Andover, some three 
years sgo, on the occasion of an installation. 

It is announced that Dr. E. B. Webb will resign his 
pastorate of the Shawmut Church in October, to take 
effect the Ist of next January. The twenty-fifth annil- 
vertary of his settlement in Boston will occur fn Octo- 
ber, whic event it Is proposed to commemorate. 

The ceath of Dr. Rufus Ellis, pastor of the First 
Church in Bostun, removes a man beloved, of ripe 
scholarship, of a rare Christian spirit, and one full of 
good works. He died in Liverpool, and his body is on 
its way to Boston. Although a Unitarian, he never 
joined the Association of that body, and his church was 
independent, belng simply the ‘‘ First Church.” He 
was invited, some years ago, to preach in the Yale Col- 
lege chapel, and accepted the opportunity with great 
cordiality. He was also invited, within a year or two, 
to preach in the Hebrew Tabernacle in Boston, and did 
so with true Christian courtesy. He was a classmate, at 
Harvard, of James Russell Lowell. 

The valedictory of Dr. G. B. Spalding, as editor of 
the ‘‘ New Hampshire Journal,” is in good taste, broad, 
and catholic. The Doctor has made for himself an ex 
cellent name in the State. The council that dismissed 
the Rev. W. H. Hubbard, at Concord, warmly com. 
mended him to the churches as a man of fine equip- 
ments to serve in the Christian ministry. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


HE Rockford Female Seminary, long recognized as 

one of our best educational institutions, has been 
thoroughly reorganized, furnished with additional 
endowments, and put under the care of a new principal, 
whose fitness for her piace has been shown by a year 
of successful work. 

Sunday morning a good many of our pastors, at the 
request of the W. C. T. U., preached on temperancs in 
commemoration of the centennial year of temperance 
work in the United States. Perhaps the observance of the 
day was not quite as general as had been expected, or as 
it would have been had not the Union shown a dis. 
position to ally itself with politics, and more especially 
with St. John. Sunday evening an immense meeting 
was held at the Third Presbyterian Church in the 
interest of our new American Medical Mission Society. 
A generous collection was taken up at its close. The pur- 
pose of the society is to educate, or ald in educating, 
young men and women for Christian service abroad as 
medical missionaries. Thorough instruction in medicine 
and surgery will be required, and those sent out wil! 
be assisted in the establishment of hospitals and medi- 
cal schools for the instructiun of the natives of the 
country to which they go. Of course this society, which 
is entirely undenominvational, will co-operate with the 
missionary societies of the different denominations. 

At the meeting Suaday evening, Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians were represented. 
Letters were also read from some of the pastors who 
could not be present, and from Joseph Cook, concerning 
the movement, and promising aid. Two Baptist 
churches were dedicated during the day, the Cen- 
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tennial celebrating also its tenth anniversity and paying 
the debt on its building, and the Western Avenue. At 
the latter church Dr. Henson preached, and several 
former pastors were present and took part in the 
services. 

It is finally decided that Dr. Anderson goes to Salem, 
Mass., as pastor of the First Baptist Church. Probably 
the real, inmost history of the opposition to his election 
as President of Vassar will never be known, but one 
thing is certain: no better college president can be 
found in the country than he has been, and while he has 
all the qualities required in a successful pastor, the cause 
of education cannot fail to suffer from his return to the 
ministry. 

Altenheim, or the Old People’s Home for Germans, 
was dedicated Sunday afternoon at Harlem, one of our 
suburbs, with a ceremony which the Germans call 
Richtefest, or a festival which is held when the building 
has {ts roof on. The building is 453x104 feet, four 
storles high, of brick, will accommodate 100 persons, 
and will be ready for occupancy about Christmas. Rabbi 
Hirsch and others delivered congratulatory orations. 
The money for the institution has been furnished by the 
Germans, and will be wholly under their management. 

The ministers’ meetings, Monday morning, were un 
usually full. The Baptists listened to « lecture on 
Natural Theology, illustrated with experiments, by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Richards; the Methodists adopted a min- 
ute setting forth the virtues of the late Dr. A. C. 

reorge, and listened to a review of the life of General 

Gordon by Dr. Parkhurst; the Presbyterians heard a 
paper on Physical Cu'ture by the Rev. W. R. Scott; 
while the Congregationalisis listened to a very able 
criticism, by Dr. Little, of the articles on Progressive 
Orthodoxy in recent numbers of the ‘*‘ Andover Review.” 
While not entirely satisfied with the earlier articles in the 
series, and expressing himself as uncertain of the mean- 
ing of the writer in several places, Dr. Little found 
most fault with the article on eschatology, which cer- 
tainly seems to teach a second probation. Thetime was 
altogether too short fora full discussion of these very 
important objects, and few of the brethren had an op- 
portunity to speak, but, judging from the sentiments of 
those who did speak, there is a feeling here that the An- 
dover professors have made a mistake in givingthe pub- 
lic theories which are not greatly better than those 
already held, and which they do not claim to be fully 
able to prove. Still, no one here would question their 
liberty to write what they please, nor is what they have 
written now on this single theme (eschatology) regarded 
as a very serious diversion from the faith held by the 
fathers. 

The opening address at the Morgan Park Theological 
Seminary (Baptist), by Dr. Northrup, the Professor of 
Systematic Theology, was upon *‘ Education as a Rad- 
ical and Vital Process.” Dr. Northrup was careful to 
say that education is not the acquisition of knowledge, 
but such a training of the mind as will fit it for active 
and original work. The education which he approves 
will secure for the preacher intelligent and independent 
convictions, the power to analyze and elaborate thought, 
as well as the ability to present that thought acceptably 
in public discourse. The frieads of this Seminary say 
that the course of instruction here pursued is desigued 
and fitted to secure these ends. Dr. Nerthrup is just 
home from a residence of fifteen months in Europe. 

Tuesday, September 29, Bishop McLaren will open 
the new General Theological Seminary of the North- 
west. The Bishop is gratified with the prospects of the 
institution ; and while he does not desire many students 
this year, quite a large number have applied for ad- 
mission. 

Anthony F. Seeberger has been elected Collector of 
the Port, in place of Joel D. Harvey, removed. The 
appointment is satisfactory to business men, and i: a far 
better one than many had expected. The questions as 
to the late elections are not yet decided. Indeed. {: is 
doubtful if they are decided at present, as the policy of 
the courts seems to be to delay, or to compel the people, 
at another election, to decide matters for themselves. 
This hesitancy on the part of our judges to give an 
opinion on a question which touches votes brings up 
very clearly one of the great evils connected with an 
elective judiciary. The composition of our Supreme 
Court is such that the political opinions of the judge 
chosen at the coming election will determine its opin. 
fon as to the cases which are now before it. 

The lumber district suffered yesterday from « fire 
which destroyed over 5,000,000 feet of lumber, worth 
fully $120,000. But for the efficiency of the fire de- 
partment and the excellent service of the fire boat in 
the river, we might have had a repetition of the terrible 
scenes Of 1871. The papers this morning tel! us tiat 
Emory A. Storrs died penniless, not leaving his wife 
money enough to pay her board fora single day. And 
yet he received larger fees than any lawyer in Chicago. 
He was too much of a spendthrift even to pay for a life 
insurance policy. An appeal is made to the wealthy 
men of the city to provide for Mrs. Storrs. 

September 26. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CENTENNIAL. 


HUNDRED gears ago Dr. Benjamin Rush, of 
Pailadelphis, printed his famous pamphlet, “ The 
Effec’s of Arden Spirits on the Human Body ard Mind.” 
The date of that publication has beet taxen by temper- 
ance agit-tors as the beginning of the crusade against 
iquor, the first evidence ef un earnest temperance sentl- 
mertin this country. By common agreement, therefore, 
a centennial celebration was held last week, with ar 
priate addressee and ceremonies, in all of cur chief cities, 
and even in Canada, Great Britain, avd Australla. The 
exercises in Boston, Chicago, Brooklyn, and particu- 
in Philadelphia, were varied and enthusiastic. 
For a brief account of the addresses in the first two 
cities we refer our readers to the letters of our regular 
correspondents. 
Philadelphia, as the home of Pr. Rush, made spe- 
‘lal ciforts to honor the occasion. Sermons on the sub” 


and influence, and cognate reforths bAve beacted power- 
fully to the advantapre Uf this one. The speaker traced 
the progtess of invention, and claimed that the constant!y 
\tnvreasing swiftness of locomotion and its attendant 
danger compels non-stimulation in thore iianage 
steamships, railway trains, telé#riph lines, etc. Also 
that the develonthet of physical culture helps the 
temperante reform. Athletes of every kind must be 
tethperance men in their daily habits, or else lose their 
standing, so that, as outdoor sports are gaining all the 
| time, it will soon be “manly” not to drink or use 
| tobacco. Life ineurance statistics were all in favor of 
the movement. The ‘“ benus”’ tow went to the total 


abstainer, avd the beer-drinker was ata discount. The 
| study of bahitation, household chemistry, and hygiene, 
_ or the relation of food to the appetite for stimulants, etc., 
was a development most helnfu' to the temperance 
reform. Alcoho! wat proved to be neither food nor 
fuel for ‘*t human engine, but a force disintegrating 


. Salient instance of development. 


yect were preached fn simost all the pulpits of the city | w+ only to the tissues of the body, but the temper of 
on the preceding Sunday. On Wednesday and Thurs- the goul. Froebel’s philosophy of childhood training, 
day were held the sessions of the Centenetal Temper- also the manual and industrial ‘training schools of al! 
ance Conference. Delegates were present from all! parts kinds, put a premium upon non-stimulation. The five 
of tbe country. Among the speskers were the Rev. Dr. senses must be normal and at their best. or they were 
Daniel , Dorchester, of Boston, who traced the “Incep- | not up to the requirements of the moderns. Science 
tion of Temperance Reform ;” Dr. H. K. Carroll, who | pad helped the development of the temperance reform 
read — oo Total Abstinence During the Cent- morethan any otherally. Its laboratory had unmasked 
ed the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, of Brooklyn; John B. _ the sectet ambush of the lying poison that seems to help 
fough ¢ Father Cleary, of the Catholic Total Abstt- | when it can only harm, The study of tendency Is 
nence | nion ; Senator Blair, of New Hampshfre ; and taking its true rank, and heredity and hygiene are 
Aliss Frances E Willard, President of the National | moving from rear to front in the column of reform. 
Women’s Christian Temperance Cajon, Wesubjotn an The Boston ‘Journal of Chemistry”, had explicitly 
extended outiine report of Mi-s Willard’s address. | stated that alcoholics could be totally dispensed. with 
«ENTENNIAL BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, and no appreciable harm result to medicine, mechanics, 
The words “temperance,” “ license,” and ‘‘the pledge’ | 27% OF civilization. The realm of statistics was paying 
do not once occur in Dr. Rush’s ‘ Essay on the Effects | ‘bute constantly to temperance, so much so that the 
of Stimulants on the Human Body and Mind,” although | brewers and distillers dared not permit a Congressional 
contains seventeen pages, and gave rise to | es: sing 
centennial. And yet these words were then in| 
current use, but all of them had meanings different Gladstone, though neither a total abstainer nor pro- 
from those worked into them by a hundred years of alded 
Languave does no r reform by his peace measures. e smoke of battle 
asphyxlates the temperance movement. Who thought 
less than the scientific treatise and the statute book, | Of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's “ Local Option bill” when the 
should take cognizance of the new definitions wrought | flurry of preparation for a Russian war passed through 
out by so much toll. Impressed by this consideration, | /9gland a few monthsago? The peace at Appomattox 
the speaker had written to the proprietors of our great | gave a mightier impulse to temperance work than any 
‘‘ unabridged” and received encouraging assurances of | ther tingle event of the century. General Grant 
added definitions which should express the advance of | belped us not only when he turned his wine-glass upside 
thought along the three lines indicated. For it was , OW" at banquets, but by securing the arbitration at 
claimed that these words incarnate the history of tem- | Geneva, and the Treaty of Washington. Dr. George 
perance reform up to the present time. ‘‘ Temperance” | Y artng. Carroll D. Wright, Seth Greene, Adams Ex- 
a hundred years ago meant modera‘ion in all things; to | Press Company, etc., are all helping us in direct and 


epecilic agitation. 


us it means, specifically, total abstinence from alcoholic 
stimu’aots as beverages, in the sense, not of giving 
up the abuse of a goud thing, but the use of a bad 
thing. 

The word pledge, as now defined by the great lexicng- 
rapher, means ‘‘ the drinking of another's health,” and 
its use is illustrated by Cowley’s line : 


practical ways, though they might be surprised to hear 
this claim azserted in a temperance meeting. Ali phystio- 
1 gical and psychic studies, by exalting the importance 
of normal action throughout the nervous system, aid the 
splendid tight for a clear brain. Studentsof the “ mind 
cure” and Buddhist mysteries (the ‘‘current craze” 
in many intellectual circles) will be taught first of all 


the regimen of total abstinence. 

The White Cross Society is a close congener of the 
Thus the word was at first purely convivial, and to, W. C. T. U., because it deals with a crime whose rcla- 
pledge was to drink first, in token that-a poisonous | tiou to that of intemperance is as close as that of the 
draught was not being offered, and to passghe cup with | Siamese Twins. Labor reform, which tends toward 
the sword hand, in proof that the ‘ pledger” had no | more of co-operation and less of the wage system, is a 
present intention of stabbing the ‘‘ pledgee.” Even the | tendency toward sobriety in workingmen, Nobody is 
first temperance society, founded in Moreau, N. Y., in | so hopeless of reformation as a tramp ; nobody so hope- 
1808, went no further than to impose a twenty-five fulasa proprietor. The poseeasion of capital makes a 
cent fine for drinking, and a fifty-cent fine for being man conservative ; the tendency of co-operation is to 
drunk, hut the slow march of experiment and steady | make all men capitalists, to make the acquisition of 
logic of failure educated us up from the sieve-like in homes possible, while the wage system tends to make 
strument of the past to the present ‘‘iron-clad” pledge, them transients, careless and irresponsible in charac- 


‘“* Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou art wise.” 


which ‘‘ holds water” and nothing more. 

Now take the word license ; it was once used in asensre 
almost purely restrictive. The first ‘‘ Act” is dated 
1552, and beginsthus: ‘‘Anacte for keepers of ale- 
houses to be bound ia recognizances and giving the 
justices power to close all alehouses in such town or 
towns as they shall think meet and convenient.” But 
three centuries of experience have so revolutionized the 
meaning of the word that ils restrictive sense is lost, 
and temperance men see in the license system a national 
compact with iniquity, while saloon keepers look upon 
their license as a permit to sell, which gives them a legal 
status, and, by making the government a partner jn the 
proceeds of their tales, makes them respectable men of 
business. Thus in the development of temperance 
reform, the personal ques'ion, ‘“‘How much may I 
drink ?” has always been but one-half the equation, 
to be offset by the legal question, ‘‘How much may 
you sell ?” 

Hence, unlimited Grinkipg had, as its natural and 
philosophic offset, unlimited sale ; moderate drinking 
had license, or au unsuccessful effort at moderate gale ; 
while we have now, as the fina! analysis, 1o drinking, 
offset by no permit to sell. 

Thus a century's evolution of the temperance re- 
form showed how the supreme question of modern 
civilization has made its way into al] realms of thought 


ter and babite. Hence the labor reformers are our 
| brethren in temperance work, although they think not 
of it, and every sturdy stroke of theirs helps our tem- 
_perance development. The reform ifn clvil service, 
removing thousands of offices from caucus rewards to 
competitive examination as their procuriog cause, is in 
itself a mighty temperance movement, for here clear 
brains are ata premium. Senator Blair's clause in the 
bill, disqualifying men who drink, though marred by 
the physiological fallacy introduced in the amend- 
ment that changed the phrase to‘' those who habitu- 
ally use,’ was a long step toward temperance devel- 
opment within the clvil service. Total abstinence 
has flagged no greater height than the social cita. 
del. General Grant, an abstainer at the table of 


kings; Mrs. Grant, banishing intoxicants on New Year's 


Day, not only from her own table, but through her influ- 


ence largely from the Cabinet circle as well : President 
and Mrs. Hayes, decreeing the utter ostracism of alco- 
_holic poiscns from the executive mansion while {t was 
their home; and Elizabeth Cleveland, a white-ribbon 
| woman, at the White House, a total abstainer, yet the 


first lady in the land—a:l these are ‘‘ evolutions” of wide 
sweep, whose influence extends to the very horizon of 
society. That gencral of the army who at the recent 
graduating exercises at West Point exhorted the cadets 
in explicit phrase to let intoxicants severely alone as 


one prerequisite of thelr promction, and whose words 
were given to the nation through the Assoclated ship 5 
though he is quite unknowh to temberahee circles, made 
the “ost significant temperance address of the centen- 
nial year. 

All forms of philanthropic work that seek to help 
those three classes made familiar to us by the United 
States Census under the head of “ defective, depend- 
ent, and delinquent,” are indissolubly connected with 
the temperatce refotm. They are related to it as tho 
Sattitary abd Christian Commissions were to the atmy fn 
the feld. Moreover, lines of ate the awift 
est and surest public edticators of tettiperance sent!ment. 
Theirs {8 the anxious, often hopeless, problem of how 
to take care of the results that come of violating God's 
natural laws; ours, the newer und far more hopeful 
effort to prevent such violation. Their work brings 
them face to face with the individusa] unit of those 
‘ masses” concerning our duty to whom so many glit- 
tering generalities have been spoken. 
hand confict of demon and angel they wil! learn loyalty 
to total abstinence and total prohibition. The Associated 
Chetities, Prison Heform, Cortection and Charities, 
and Christian Associations, Home Missionary Societies, 
and those gracious groufis of women who, ih thelr 
blessed Imitation of Ubtist, establish homes for the 
friendiess, the aged, the orphan, and the diseased, were 
all enumerated in this connection. Foreign missions 
have spread the seeds of temperance in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The ecclesiastical evolution of the 
reform is most curious. Dr. Rush gave 1.000 copies of 
his essay on ‘The Effects of Ardent Spirits on the 
Human Body and Mind” to the Presbyterlan General 
Assembly in 1811, which took favorable action for the 
agitation of the subject, the development of all philan- 
thropic movements being first a thought, then a convic- 
tlon, then action, then reform. From this Assembly 
radiated the light to other denominations. 

In 1812 the General Association of Connecticut, as 
the outcome of one yeat's consideration of the subject, 
reported that ‘‘after the most faithful and prayerful 
inquiry, they were obliged to confess they did not per. 
celve that anything could be dove.” This roused Ly. 
man Beecher, that Boanerges of the early temperance 
movement, who rose instanter in the Assembly and 
moved that anothe- committce be appointed, which was 
at once done, and he was made chairman. Hlis report 
gave no uncertain sound, and dates an epoch of steady 
advance. It is along march from that General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1812 which 
declined to pass a resolution that ‘‘no preacher shall 
retail spirituous or malt liquors without forfeiting bis 
ministerial character,” to that of 1884, in Philadelnhfa, 
which abstinence and total prohibt- 
tion” as its platform, and urged its members not to 
permit thems to be controlled by party organiza. 
tlons managed in the interest of the liquor traffic.” It 
is a wide development from the doubting Thomas reso. 
lution of the Connecticut Association to the discussion 
by the United Presbyterfan Synod of Kansas of prohtbt- 
tion by party action and woman’s ballot as a temper- 
ance measure, and the at least implied indorsement of 
these advance positions. It is an evolution as mighty 
as history can show, fror the Installation dinner of the 
last century and its half-tipsy clerical participants to 
the Injunction of the Methodist General Conference 
that unfermented grape juice only shall be used at fac- 
ramental service. | 

The latest, and probably the final, evolution of the 
temperance reform in our century fs its political phase ; 
and as experlence proves that a party not originally 
organized for prohibition purposes must, from the na- 
ture of the case, contain elements so incongruous that 
it cannot efliclently carry forward this reform, a new 
party has been already organized, and {s to-day a potent 
factor in political movements throughout the nation. 
The argument of defeat having proved that isolated 
States, surrounded by unfriendly territory, can but par- 
tially enforce their laws against the liquor traffic, and 
that the partnership of the National Government in this 
iniquitous business {s one of the greatest obstacles to 
success, a prohibitory amendment to the National 
Constitution is the objective point of that national party 
which, in twelve years, has grown from 5,100 to 153,000 
votes. The development of this national party will 
unify North and South as no other movement could, 
aligning them as allies to fight a foe which curses both 
alike. 

Women can but sympathize with this army of voters, 
whose watchword is, ‘‘ An outlawed liquor trafiic and a 
protected home.” By their good wil!, good words, and 
prayers, they may help to put it into power, as the black 
regiments once helped Republicans; and as that party 
enfranchised the colored men, so this party of moral 
ideas will enfranchise women, for it will be a military 
exigency of the party's policy as well as the logica 
sequence of its principles. The widest development of 
the temperance reform will be the entrance vy women 
upon the dutles of citizenship, since the well-ordered 
home is the true miniature of the well-ordered State, 
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Not without immeasurable loss has half the wisdom, 
more than half the purity, and nearly all the gentleness 
of human nature been debarred from all participation 
*{n the governm:nt. In the evolution of temperance 
politics there has not been a declaration of principles so 
worthy to form the climax of temperance literature ip 
its first century, or so Indicative of the outmost circle of 
thought to which we have yet attained, as the platform 
of the Pittsburg Convention, of July, 1884. One of its 
declarations is the following: ‘‘ We ecknowledge Al. 
mighty God as the rightful Sovereign of all men, from 
whom the just powers of government are derived, and 
to whose Jaws human enactments should conform, as an 
absolute condition of peace, prosperity, and happl. 
ness,”’ 

This last year has been the test and brightest in tem- 
perance annals, from the standpoint of general agitation, 
organization, and legal enactment. With malice toward 
none, and charity for all, let us go on our way rejoicing, 
to fight 

‘* For God and home and native land.” 

Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty bas a woman's form, and 
depicts his mother’s face. It will be lifted to its ped- 
estal before the close of our first temperance century, 
and will symbolize according to Law. 


** Not like the brazen giant of (:reek fame, 
With brawny limbs astride from land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman, with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name, 
Mother of Exiles.”’ 


To what shal! she welcome the exiles from less happy 
countries, with her calm, tender, motherly face looking 
out toward the unpity!ng ses in all the centuries to come ? 
To a Republic based on the {dea of a protected home ; 
to a system of education that extinguishes Plutonian 
that it may light Promethean fires; to a Gospel country 
where Christ reigns, not in form, but in fact, and 
where the liquor traffic shall no more hurt or destroy In 
redeemed America, the Holy Mountain of the Lord. 


EASY TALKS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 
By Oniver B. Bunce. 
VI. 

E often speak of the sharp contrasts of life, and 

no doubt honestly cndeavor to real!ze the great 
changes of place and condition that we both experience 
and see. But, if I am rot in error in my deductions, 
these contrasts and changes are, even in our most vivid 
moments, very imperfectly grasped. If we step from 
a brilliant drawing-room {nto a dark and storm-beaten 
highway we are very likely to make a comment of some 
kind upon the contrast. If one day we are at sea under 
lowering clouds and driven by the wind, and the next 
day are in a summer haven, we are far from unmindful 
of the differ-nce. If one time we are prosperous and 
surrounded by every luxury, and at another are suffer- 
ing almost for the necessities of life, we are sure to re- 
cur to our former condition with repining, if not with 
bitterness. But notwithstanding these recognitions of 
the varying changes in the drama of life, do we really 
fully measure them? Are not the reminders we make to 
ourselves when we stop and say, ‘‘ Hlow different all this 
is !’ an effort to impress the mind with something which 
we at bottom feel is not impressed with it? ‘‘I cannot 
realize it,” we pause and say when we find ourselves 
suddenly placed in a new scene or subjected to wholly 
new experilerces. Men step from « palace to a prison, 
and accept the change with philosophic equantmity. 
Men are lifted from the depths of poverty to almost 
unlimited wea!th, and yet reveal no important difference 
in their demean r. Yesterday the groom led bis young 
bride to his home, and, to his surprise, his bappiness 
was not more than he could bear ; to-day he has carried 
the dear partner of his love to the tomb, and, to his 
amezement, his grief has not killed him. We say to 
ourselves, the fortunes and misfortunes of life are tre- 
mendous, bul somehow fortune and misfortune come 
upon us and, like the rock upon which the stormy sea 
has beaten, we remain almost unchanged. Is this a 
problem that admits of no solution? To my mind the 
an-wer isclear. The reason why contrasts affect us less 
than we expect them to do {s because the most impor- 
tant factor of all remains unchanged—for {n prison 
or in palace, in wealth or in poverty, amidst splen- 
dor or squalor, the human consciousness, the great all. 
possessing ego, is always the same. In every picture, in 
every experience, in every adventure, in all that we see, 
feel, or undergo, our individual mind fs the great dom- 
inating fact. ‘‘My mind to me a kingdom is” fs the 
poet’s expression of a great truth. What fs this squalor 
if my mental vision elsewhere ? What this splendor, if 
only the eyes of the body see it’ What this suffering, if 
an exaltation of spirit carries the sufferer away from the 
pangs? What is anything but a setting in which the 
mind is the center, the life, and the bounding horizon ? 
Changes and contrasts are only outward seeming ; 


through change and contrast thought is the same; and 
thinking constitutes our true being. 
* * 

Antl-moncpoly is a very sounding war-cry, and thou 
sands are echoing it with a vagce notion that it means 
something virtuous and proper. There is an antl. 
monopoly league that is very busy formulating charges 
and organizing public sentiment, so that with large 
clacses anti monopoly fs a sort of shibboleth by which 
the political soundness of people {is judged. Now, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that monopoly in some of its 
forms may be just as obnoxious as ft is declared to be ; 
but, on the other hand, it is necessary to say that mo- 
nopoly is not of itself an evil, and, like many other 
things in this world, it is only when abused that con. 
demnation is called for. Scarcely any of the great 
enterprises of the age would have been undertaken if the 
exclusive enjoyments of profits, at least for a time, had 
not been assured. Capitalists would not originally, for 
Instance, have put money in gas companies if the right 
to lay gas mains bad been open to everybody. R ilroads, 
in many instances, would never have been built had it 
not been believed that traffic along their lines would be 
exclusively under their control. It is clear to every 
observer that capital will not be invested in enterprises 
fovolving risk unless the promises of profit are alluring, 
and in many Instances the assurance of profit depends 
almost altogether upon the guarantee of exclusive privi- 
leges. Monopoly, we thus see, is an incentive to enter- 
prise, and therefore an important factor io civilizition. 
Monopoly, moreover, is often absolutely unavoidable. 
There can be only one railroad in a street like Broad way, 
and it is simply idle to denounce the company that has 
the privilege of running cars thereon as a monopoly, 
unless in the enjoyment of its privilege it disregards 
public convenience. Even when monopoly becomes an 
evil it is questionable whether {t does as much mischief 
as unrestricted competition, which everywhere ts de 
stroying profits and eonsuming capltal. Competition 
cannot lawfully be restricted, and within proper limits 
it is advantageous, perhaps necessary ; but reckless com. 
petition ts really a greater evil than monopoly even at 
its worst; and in each case it fs not the thing itself, but 
certain obnoxious forms of {t only, that is censurable. 


It so happened that I did not read Mr. Crawford's 
‘* Doctor Claudius” untila few weeksago. Of the book 
as a novel I have no occasion to speak, and, moreover, 
it would be rather late todoso ; but the author indulges 
himself in various comments and criticisms that are a« 
perfinent one time as another, and which are well calcu. 
lated to arouse the argumentative opposition of his 
readers. Hetells us, for instance, in one place, that the 
present English race, in ‘‘ trying to rival the brain work of 
foreleners with larger skulls and more fn them, forget 
that their English forefathers bave always done every- 
thing by sheer strength and bloolshed, and can as 
easily hope to accomplish anything by skill as a whale 
can expect to dance upon the tight-rope.” I am not 
certain that this extravagant assertion is meant to be in 
earnest, yet itundoubtedly reflects a disposition, common 
emong not a few people, to refer everything superior or 
subtle to Continental peoples. It is true that in specula.- 
tive philosophy the Teutonic mind has excelled ; it is also 
true that French playwrights have more skill than 
Finglish, and that the Latin races have the art instinct 
stronger than the Northern ; but it seems to be very er- 
traordinary to assume intellectual inferivrity of the 
English on these accounts. Even in philosophy, at the 
present moment, the leading mind {fs English ; in science 
English {nvestigators share at least the honors of tie 
world ; in general literature I unhesilatingly place Eng- 
land foremost ; and in art it is at least ejual to Germany. 
‘*Sheer strength and bloodshed” have extended the 
dominions of the kingdom, but we must clearly look 
elsewhere for the factors that have made England free 
and prosperous, that have given it superiority in many 
branches of manutactre, that bave converted the land 
into a garden, that have given the world an admirable 
model of the country home, that have made it eminent 
in many, and not less than respectable in any, of the 
things that go to make civilization. 


* 
* 


Every one who has seen the house of the colonial 
period, or who {s familiar with {ts architecture by means 
of illustrations, has doubtless observed that the plazza 
was then little known, and the porch rarely seen. The 
entrance usually consisted of one or two stone steps and 
a plain door. There was not the slightest provision for 
out-of door sitting or idling, not even a seat for the weary 
worke: who might destre to rest after the fatigues of the 
day. ‘The Dutch house had {ts stoop, witha bench each 
side, but the colonial house of New England, and the 
country generally, rarely made such a concession to hu 
man weakness. If we compare the modern country 
house, with its broad piazzas, its array of easy chairs and 
hammocks, with the severity of this early style, the con 
trast is not unlikely to suggest a text fora sermon on the 
growth of idleness. Perbaps a subtler reasoner, eager 
to point a moral, might draw an elaborate compar'son 


between the coming of the piazza and a development of 
dissolute habits. Many of the social evils of to-day—a 
disposition to shirk labor, the tendency to a relaxation 
of the moral forces—might be directly traced by an in- 
genious mind to the influence of these summer idling 
places. Without either belog a philosopher or a pr fes- 
sional moralist, I confess to a la'ent dislike to the plazza. 
No doubt there are occasions when ft is restful and 
agreeable—in fact, were it not soit would not be so popu- 
lar as it {s—bu: in visiting summer resvrts and seeing 
people apparently spending the whole «lay on the piazza, 
the emptiness and suplneness of the life impresses me 
far from agreeably. In some of the summer hotels ft 
looks very much, some one has said, as if certain women 
were daily set out on the piazza in the morning, turned 
around at noon, and taken in at night. This sort of life 
is described as a summer rest; but, judging from my 
own experience, how any human beiog can tolerate a 
paralyzed and enforced do-rothingness of the kiod is past 
finding out. Rest is sweet only after labor or exertion ; 
rest, indeed, is possible only as a change from occupation ; 
otherwise what is called rest is feebleness, inanity, in- 
ertness, and paralysis of mind. Perhaps our ancestors, 
without porch or piazza, found more true delightin a 
half nour on the doorstep in the gloaming after a day 
well spent in labor than their descendants dream of in 
their hammocks and reclining chairs. For my part, 
unused as I am to hard labor, I think I could look for. 
ward toa day in thecorn-tield complacently as compared 
with a day on the piazza—that source of weariness ur. 
speakable. Action is divine, and rest after action de 

liclous ; but idling anywhere simply for the sake of 
idling cannot be good for the souls or the bodies of either 
men or women. 


That wasan amusing screed cop'ed from‘ St. James’s 
Gazette” by The Christian Union two or three weeks 
ago, purporting to give an account of a meeting of nov- 
elists for the purpose of considering some new way of 
disposing of the villain of astory. Are not novel read- 
ers generally ready to ask, with Mr. Howells, why vil- 
lains in fiction are necessary ? The novel is supposed 
to be a picture of life ; and how often do we meet with 
villains, as the genus is described in the novel and de. 
picted onthe stage? There is villainy enough and crime 
enough fn the every day world, heaven knows! but the 
dark plotter of the novel lives, for the most past, in the 
imagination of the novelistonly. And even tf this were 
net so, the villain of fiction bas been pictured in so many 
extravagant forms, has repeated his schemes in so many 
tiresome variations, that the novel reader by this time 
ought to be heartily wearfed of him. It seems to me 
that the test of a novelist’s skill should be his ability to 
bring about complications without the machinery of the 
villain and his plottings. Is not the human liability to 
mistakes sufficient for the novelist’s purpose without the 
invention of impossible monsters’ Assuredly life has 
its vicissitudes, its triumphs and its failures, its joys, 
its sufferings, and its tragedies, all growing naturally 
out of social conditions. The novelist can <carcely be 
an adept at his work if he cannot mold this matertal 
into suitable forms. But not only should the villain be 
cast out. but some other overworn machinery should 
share his fate. I wish the novelists would really assem- 
ble in convention and agree, for a period at least, to do 
without runaway horses, capsized yachts, sh'pwrecks, 
rescues from flaming buildiogs—in fact, every form of 
hair-breadth escapes. Itis as easy as speaking for the 
novelist 'o get up athrillicg incident, and herole achieve- 
ments can be multiplied with the rapidity of shorihand ; 
hence material so tricky in its character, so easy to cre- 
ate, so obviously the cheap resort of the inferior writer, 
ought to be altogether discarded by a novelist who re- 
spects his art. Let the novel depend for its interest 
solely on the humanness of its men and women, on the 
contrasts and collisions that come naturally from the 
play of character, on the vividness of its pictures, and 
on its fidelity to life. Fortunately we are having some 
delightful examples of this kind of nove!—tke novel, 
let us hope, of the future. 


OUTSIDE THE WORLD. 
SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS, AND ARTISTIC TOPICS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORKESPONDENT. ] 
I. 
FIFTY-FOUR YFARS ON A LAKE. 


AM in my last weeks of a vacation which has been 

varied by occasional visits to London. But it fs 
twenty eight days since I last saw the metropolis, and I 
confess to a feeling of surprise thatonecan really get alorg 
without being au courant with the Ife of Londen. It 
has dawned upon me that {t would he pessitle to jive 
‘outside the world” (for in Eogland, outside London Is 
outs'de the world) for a very long time, and let London 
slide. There ae people who do—thousands, nay, 
millions of them. Londoners never quite understand 
how these outsiders exist. They are objects of pity and 
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commiseration. Nothing in the world is so interesting 
to me as how people live or how they order their lives 
in out-of-the-way places. One day this week I encoun- 
tered an old man on a smal! inland Jake in Norfolk who 
had lived there in the same little cottage fifty-four years, 
and had only twice been to the neighboring city. Lon- 
don he had often heard of, but had no desire to see. He 
was seventy-four years of age, and had been boatman 
on the lake for fifty-four years. It is a small lake, three 
miles in extent, a decoy for wild fowl, and a pleasure 
water open to the public for fishing in the summer. It 
is named ‘‘Fritton Decoy.” This old man—‘* the her- 
mit of the lake” one might call him—provides tne 
anglers with bait, lets out the boats, does odd jobs, and 
“gets a living.” He knows nothing of the Afghan ques- 
tion or the difficulty between Spain and Germany, cares 
nothing about the Franchise ; but he knows where to 
fish, and the month when this wild bird arrives or that 
bird goes, and when to shoot them ; he is acquainted 
with many mysteries of nature, and thiuks Fritton Lake 
the prettiest bit of water in the world. He is notan 
educated hermit, ‘‘more’s the pity.” I would like to 
have known ‘‘the hermit of the Hudson” who died a 
few years ago, or ‘‘the hermit of Niagara” who was 
drowned there, and whose life adds much to the 
romance of the Falls. I have been visiting some of the 
odd nooks of Norfolk lately, and the world seemed to 
me pleasantly far off as I sat in a boat on that Fritton 
Lake and read the London ‘‘ Telegraph,” The Christian 
Union, and Howells’s ‘‘ Foregone Conclusion.” It seemed 
as if I heard the din of battle from a long distance. 
London became mixed up in my mind with tbe Chicago 
Press Club, the Capitol, a Brooklyn home, a Boston 
dinner-party, and a Philadelphia ‘‘ Clover” night. How 
one can sitand dream on a silent lake, with no sounds 
but the songs of birds and the plash of a distant oar! 
Other lakes, other waters, come floating into one’s mind 
—a sai] on Lake Michigan, an ice-boat on Ontario, a row- 
boat at Sea Cliff, a eteamer on the Hudson. And one 
sits and lives old days over again, and thanks one’s stars 
that they belong to America as well as to England. 
Then one takes up an American paper and reads about 
General Grant, and tries to realize the impressive funeral 
procession ; or one notes the marriage of some pretty 
girl one met at Brooklyn, or, alas ! the death of some New 
York friend ; but it is all dreamlike, sitting in a boat 
on the quiet English lake, with the sun going down 
behind the poplars and oaks, and a covey of birds mak- 
ing a long line like a ribbon on the water below, which 


reflects everything. - 


ECHOES AND CHRONICLES OF LONDON. 


Then I read the ‘‘ Telegraph.” I note with interest 
many straws in the stream of London life which show that 
it is running into new directions. There have been dif- 
ficulties, I notice, on two or three occasions, in the Lord 
Mayor's Court with agnostic jurymen and the oath 
question. In the case of ‘‘ Clarke rs. Bradlaugh” it has 
been decided in the Superior Courts that a person hav- 
ing no religious belief cannot affirm ; and in the case of 
“‘the Attorney General os. Bradiaugh ” it has been set- 
tled by the same high legal authorities that a person 
without religious belief cannot take a legal oath. The 
Common Serjeant who sits as judge in the Lord Mayor's 
Court had two jurymen who said they were exactly in 
the position of Mr. Bradlaugh—unbelievers—and they 
did not know what to do about it. The Common Ser- 
jeant was equally perplexed, so he discharged them 
from further attendance ; but he pointed out that it was 
a foolish state of the law that enabled a witness to affirm 
and not a juryman. There was a time when a man 
rising up in a court of law and proclaiming himself as 
an unbeliever and having no religion whatever would 
have been regarded with pitying amazement. His 
neighbors would have shunned him, and his butcher 
would have refused totrust him. But to-day ‘‘ agnos- 
ticism ” is fashionable, and unbelief no longer excites 
surprise. Would this change increase for the worse in 
case of the disestablishment of the Church of England ? 
This is a question worth the consideration of clergymen 
and Jaymen of all churchcs; for one of the planks in 
the platform of the Liberal party ix the disestablishment 
of the Protestant State Church in England. Politicians 
who look ahead believe the disestablishment of the 
Church to be quite within the pale of practical politics. 
I recently had a conversation wiih a Roman Catholic 
priest upon this subject. 

‘* You would like to see the English Church disestab- 
lished, I suppose ?” 

**T would not,” he said. 

‘ Would you not, then, regard it as a step toward the 
revival of Roman Catholicism in Eagland 7?” 

‘*] would regard it as the revival wf an era of perse- 
cution of the trae Church rather,” he answered. — 

“Indeed ! why 1” 

‘* The Protestant dissenters are our bitterest foes in 
England ; they haie us ; they call us the Scarlet Lady ; 
they have inherited the spirit of persecution from which 
they thetus ives have sulfered ; they have, unconsciously 
perlaps, a desire for vengeance, certainly a longing for 


power. If the State Church fell they would come into 
power, and they would persecute ourChurch. The Eng- 
lish Church is tolerant, its priesthood is educated, its 
worshipers are liberal minded, and the State control is a 
useful check upon fanaticism. Moreover, the Church is 
a great educational and civilizing institution, and it 
would be a bad thing for England and for morality if 
she were degraded and plundered, as she would be by 
disestablishment.”’ 

It seems for the moment as if I were reading about 
a foreign country when I come upon the changes which 
are taking place in London—material, moral, physical, 
literary. The block of houses opposite the Criterion 
has been pulled down to make way fora garden and 
fountain and a new street. Among the “shilling dread- 
fuls” which are killing the three-volume novels is, I 
learn, my own story of ‘‘ John Needham’s Double.” 
Since the success of ‘‘ Called Back,” you know, Lon- 
don has begun to issue strong new shilling novels. I 
can say for ‘‘ John Needham's Double” that, anyhow, it 
is decidedly strong. ‘‘ Punch” wonders why I thought 
it necessary to found the story upon the life and death 
of John Sadlier. Because 1 would not have dared to 
invent such a financier and legislator. That is one 
reason. The other is the precedent set by Dumas, 
Dickens, Reade, and other great writers of building a 
romance upon a basis of truth. But I am through 
with these echoes and chronicles, and I hand the London 
and American newspapers over to the hermit of the lake. 
He says they will do to light his fire with, and he stows 
them away. Does he not want toread them? ‘‘ Not I, 
sir,” he replies. Perhaps he cannot; who knows? Or 
perhaps he has had some great trouble in his fifty-four 
years on the lake, and no longer cares to read newspapers 
lest his memory should be violently recalled to his loss. 
I think I saw his name on the tombstone in the little 
churchyard Was it his wife or sister ? 

HAatTrTon. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
XI. 


BY THE RIVER. 


LL day long the river has moved through my 
thought as it rolls through the landscape spread 
out at my feet. There it lles, winding for many a mile 
within the boundaries of this noble outlook; by day 
flecked with sails approaching and receding, and at 
night shining under the full moon like a girdle of silver 
clasping mountains and broad meadow-lands in a varied 
but harmonious landscape. From the point at which 
I look out upon its Jong course, the stream has a setting 
worthy of its volume and its history. In the distant 
background a mountain range, of noble altitude and 
outline, has to-day an ethereal strength and splendor ; a 
slight haze has obliterated all details, and left the great 
hills soft and dreamlike in the September sunshine ; at 
first sight one waits to see them venish, but they remain, 
wrought upon by sunlight and atmosphere, until] the 
twilight touches them with purple, and night turns them 
into mighty shadows. On either hand, in the middle 
ground of the picture, Jong lines of hills shut the river 
within a world of its own, and shelter the green mead- 
ows, the fallow fields, and the stretches of woodland 
that cover the broad sweep from the river's edge to their 
own bases. Below me the quiet current enters the heart 
of another group of mountains, flowing silently between 
the precipitous and rocky heights that lift themselves on 
either hand, indifferent alike to the frowning summits 
when the sun warms them with smiles, and to the black 
and portentous shadows which they often cast across 
the channel at their feet. The solitude and awe which 
belong to mountain passes through which great rivers 
flow clothe this place with sclemnity and majesty as 
with a visible garment, and fill one with a sense of inde- 
scribable awe. 

The river which lies before me moves through a mist 
of legend and tradition as wel] as through a landscape 
of substantial history. It has been called an epical 
river because of the varied and sustained beauty through 
which it sweeps from its mountain sources to the tea ; but 
as I turn from it, and the visible loveliness of its banks 
fades from sight, 1 reca]] that other landscape of history 
and legend through whica it rolls, and that, for the mo- 
ment, is the reality, and the other the shadow. A web 
of human associations spreads itself over this long valley 
like a richer atmosphere ; the fields are ripe with action 
and achievement ; every projecting point has its story, 
every gentle curve and quiet inlet its memory ; for many 
and many a decade of years life has touched this silent 
stream and humanized its power and beauty until it has 
become part of the vast human experience wrought out 
between these mountain boundaries. As I think of 
these things and of the world of dear past things which 
they recall, another great river sweeps into the vision of 
memory, but how different! There comes with it no 
warmth of human emotion, but only the breath of the 
upbroken woods, the awful aspect of the great, precipi- 
tous cliffs, the vast solitude out of which it rolls, with 


troubled current, to mingle its mysterious waters with 
the northern gulf. It is a stream which Nature stil! 
keeps for herself, and suffers no division of ownership 
with men; a stream as wild and solitary as the remote 
and uppeopled land through which it moves. This 
river, on the other haad, bears every hour the wealth of 
a great inland commerce upon its wide current ; it flows 
past cities and villages scattered thickly along its course, 
past countless homes whose lights weave a shining net 
along its banks at night; on still Sabbath morninys the 
bells answer each other in almost unbroken peal along 
its course. Emerging from an unknown past in the ear 
liest days of discovery, human interests have steadily 
multiplied along its shores, and spread over it the count- 
less lines of human activity. To-day the Argo, multi. 
plied a thousand times, seeks the gol len fleece of com. 
merce at every point along its shores; and of the 
countless Jasons who make the voyage, few return 
empty-handed. Hour after hour the white sails fly in 
mysterious and changing lines, messengers of wealth 
and trade and pleasure, whose voyages are no sooner 
ended than they begin again. It is this wealth of action 
and achievement which make the names of great rivers 
sonorous as the voices uf the centuries: the Nile, the 
Danube, the Rhine, the Hudson—how weighty are these 
words with associations old as history and deep as the 
human heart ! 

The rivers are the great channels through which the 
ceaseless interchange of the elements goes on; they 
unite the heart of the continents and the solitary places 
of the mountains with the universal sea which washes 
all shores and beats its melancholy refrain at either 
pole. Into their currents the hills and uplands pour 
their streams ; to them the little rivulets come laughing 
and singing down from their sources in the forest 
depths. A drop falling from a passing shower into the 
lake of Delolo may be carried eastward, through the 
Zambesi, to the Indian Ocean, or westward, along the 
transcontinental course of the Congo, to the Atlantic. 
The mists that rise from great streams, separated by vast 
stretches of territory, commingle in the upper air, and 
are carried by vagrant winds to the wheat fields of the 
far Northwest or the rice-fields of the South. The ocean 
ceaselessly makes the circuit of the globe, and summons 
its tributaries along al) shores toiteelf. But it gives even 
more lavishly than it receives ; day and night there rise 
over its vast expanse those invisible clouds of moisture 
which diffuse themselves through the atmosphere, and 
descend at last upon the earth to pour, sooner or later, 
into the rivers, and be returned whence they came. 
This subtle commerce, universal throughout the whole 
domain of nature, animate and inanimate, tells us a com 
mon truth with the rose, and corrects the false report of 
the senses that all things are fixed and isolated. It dis- 
closes a communion of matter with matter, a fellowship 
of continent with continent, an interchange of forces 
which throws a broad light on things still deeper and 
more marvelous. It affirms the unity of all created 
things, and predicts the dawn of a new thought of the 
kinship of races ; there is in it the prophecy of new in- 
sights into the universal life of men, of fellowships that 
shall rise to the recognition of new duties, and of a 
well-being which shal] bind the weakest to the strongest, 
the poorest to the richest, the lowest to the highest, by 
the golden bond of a diviner love. 


A CHRISTIAN HEROINE. 


By OLIveR JOHNSON. 
II. 


T was late In the autumn of 1830, a few weeks before 
the first number of ‘‘ The Liberator” was issued, that 
Miss Grimké joined her sister Sarah in Philadelphia. 
She found in her a companion in full sympathy with 
her anti-slavery views, to whom she could confide her 
inmost hopes and fears. But the moral atmosphere of 
Philadelphia, so far as the slavery question was con- 
cerned, was hardly less murky than that of Charleston. 
The Quakers, for the most part, had forgotten or ceased 
to regard the example and testimony of their fathers, 
and lulled themselves into a deathlike slumber over the 
wrongs of the slave. They had even established in their 
houses of worship the “‘ negro pew,” in which Christians 
of African descent were set apart, as if their presence 
might otherwise prove a contamination. The sisters 
Grimké, as a quiet rebuke to this spirit of caste, made 
the negro seat their seat. The state of things which 
made such a testimony on their part necessary must bave 
been to them a crue] disappointment ; but it did not dis- 
courage them. Angelina especially seems to have been 
under an impression from the first that her exile from 
the South meant more than merely an escape from the 
sight and sounds of slavery. She could not forget the 
poor slaves, but felt an intense longing to do something 
for their relief. But what could she do? For a time 
the way seemed dark. The rising antislavery move- 
ment fixed her atiention ; she made a careful study of 
its principles and measures, and when she had satisfied 
herself that they were in accord with Christianity, she 
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gave it her sympathy and ald. She read ‘ The Libera- 
tor” and other anti-slavery papers, and quietly joined 
herself to the struggling band of abolitionists. The 
thought of going before the public as a champion of the 
cause had probably never so much as suggested itself to 
her mind, and if it had done so her womanly modesty 
and delicacy would doubtless have repelled it as un- 
worthy of consideration. But her sympathy for those 
in bonds burned as a fire in her heart, and her longing 
to do something to break their fetters grew stronger day 
by day. 

When the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society assem- 
bled in annual meeting, was broken up in open daylight, 
in October, 1835, by a mob of ‘‘ gentlemen of property 
and standing,” and Garrison was rescued from a violent 
death only by being thrust into jail, she wrote him a 
letter so remarkable for {ts martyr-like spirit and firm. 
ness that it fixed the admiring attention of abolitionists 
in every part of the country, and even awed not a few 
of their opponents. ‘‘I can hardly express to thee,” 
she said, ‘‘the deep and solemn interest with which I 
have viewed the violent proceedings of the last few 
weeks. Although I expected opposition, yet | was not 
prepared for itso soon. It took me by surprise, and I 
wreatly feared the abolitionists would be driven back in 
the first onset and thrown into confusion. So fearful 
was I that I was afraid of even opening one of thy 
papers, lest I should see eome indications of compromiee, 
some surrender, some palliation. Under these feelings 
I was {nduced to read thy appeal to the citizens of Bos- 
ton. Judge, then, what were my feelings on finding 
that my fears were utterly groundless, and that thou 
stoodest firm in the midst of the storm, determined to 
suffer and to dle rather than yield one inch!... My 
mind,” she coutinues, *‘ has been especially turned 
toward those who are standing in the forefront of the 
battle ; and the prayer has gone up for their preservation 
—not the preservation of their lives, but the preservation 
of their minds in humility and patience, faith, hope, and 
charity—that charity which is the bond of perfectness. 
If persecution is the means which God has ordained for 
the accomplishment of this great end—emancipation— 
then, in dependence upon him for strength to bear it, I 
fee! as if I could say, let it come; for it is my deep, 
so‘emn conviction that this is a cause worth dying for. 
At one time I thought this system would be overthrown 
in blood, with the confused noise of the warrior ; but a 
hope gleams across my mind that our blood will be spilt 
instead of the slaveholders’ ; that our lives will be taken 
and theirsspared. lIsay a hope; for of all things I de- 
sire to be spared the anguish of seeing our beloved 
country Cesolated with the horrors of a servile war.” 

Well did the Rev. Dr. Morison say at her funeral, 
forty-four years later, ‘‘ The spirit which dictated these 
sentences went through her whole life as its ruling in- 
fluence. Noone among ‘the noble army of martyrs’ 
ever lived more ‘ready to be offered.’ This was the 
easy, every-day attitude of her mind.” 

While she was oppressed in spirit by a desire to find 
some way of giving substantial ald to the anti-slavery 
cause, she was invited to spend a summer (1835) with a 
distinguished member of the Society of Friends at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., a lady whom she beld in high re- 
gard. ‘‘Ieoon saw,” this lady testifies, ‘* that she was 
burdened. Though genial, cheerful, and sometimes 
playful, yet, through it all, | saw a sorrow sitting at her 
heart. Her whole air and aspect, though beautifully 
gentle and serene, revealed to me a travail of spirit such 
as I have rarely seen. . . . Knowing that she had spent 
her life in the midst of slavery, I asked questions that 
broached the subject. The mystery was solved, and the 
burden revealed. . . . The more we talked, the more to 
me abolition seemed hopeless. Notso toher. She would 
say, ‘Deliverance must come. How, I know not; but 
come it must, and can come only through the influence 
of the free States. And it must come soon, or all must 
go down in blood. Is there nothing that I can do? 
The churches all seem drugged to death.”” At length 
came a night of agony, when her friend heard her cry- 
ing and sobbing in her room, and went to her rellef. 
After a little time they parted. ‘‘ In the morning,” says 
the Quaker hostess, ‘‘when she came down, her step 
and look told that the storm had passed. She said, ‘It 
has all come to me. I see it now. I will write an ap- 
peal to the Christian women of the South.’” The bur. 
den had rolled off, and she at once went to her appointed 
work. 

The scene changes. Mr. Wright, the Secretary 
the American Anti-Slavery Soclety, speaks : 

‘* Well do I remember when, after the Society had 
battled for a year or two with the combined forces of 
the mob, the press, and the commercial, political, and 
ecclesiastical authorities, and it was said in the highest 
quarters that we had only exasperated the slaveholders, 
and made all the North sympathize with them—when 
the storm of public indignation, gathering over the 
whole heavens, was black upon us, and we were com- 
paratively only a handful—there appeared in the Anti- 
Slavery office in New York this mild, modest, soft 


speaking woman, then in the prime of her beauty, 


delicate as the lily of the valley. She placed in my 
hands a roll of manuscript beautifully written. It was 
her ‘ Appeal to the Christian Women of the South.’ It 
was like a patch of blue sky breaking through that 
storm-cloud. The manuscript was passed round among 
the members of our Executive Committee (among whom 
were the Tappan brothers, the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and 
the Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn), and read with wet eyes. 
The Society printed it in a pamphlet of thirty six pages, 
and circulated it widely.” 

A copy of this pamphlet lies before me. HKyven now, 
after the lapse of fifty years, I cannot read it without 
deep emotion. The spirit that pervades it is that of the 
Master when weeping over Jerusalem. It will seem 
incredible to coming generations that an appeal so ten- 
der, so persuasive, so convincing, did not convert the 
whole country to the anti-slavery cause. There is in it 
not one harsh word, but in argument it is unanswerable. 
She speaks of slavery from her own experience and ob- 
servation, as one born and reared in the midst of it; 
and, as she depicts its character, she appeals at every 
step to the consciences of those whom she addresses to 
confirm all that she says. ‘* Sisters {n Christ,” she ex- 
claims, ‘‘it is because I feel and pray for you that I 
thus address you upon a subject about which, of all 
others, perhaps, you would rather not hear anything ; 
but ‘ would to (god you could bear with mea little in 
my folly, and indeed bear with me: for 1 am jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy.’ Be not afraid, then, 
to read my appeal; it is not written in the heat of pas- 
sion or prejudice, but in that solemn calmness which ts 
the result of conviction and duty. It is true I am going 
to tell you unwelcome truths, but I mean to speak those 
truths in love.” No critic, however fastidlous or se- 
vere, can find a word in the appeal that belies this pro 
fession of the author. 

She first takes up and answers fn a masterly way the 
arguments and apologies for slave: y drawn from the 
Bible. Her analysis of Hebrew servitude would do 
credit to any ordained and scholarly exegete. She 
shows beyond all controversy that the system of serv- 
itude practiced among the Jews did not involve the 
chattel principle, and therefore that it could afford no 
warrant for American slavery, of which that principle 
was the one fundamental and ever present character- 
istic. Not less convincing was the argument by which 
she swept away the apologies for slavery woven from 
perverted passages of the New Testament. What a 
sorry spectacle it was, that at the very moment when 
this clear-sighted Southern woman was seeking to re. 
lieve the Bible of the odium of sanctioning siavery, 
learned men in pulpits and schools of theology were 
teaching students for the ministry how they might 
weave apologies for slaveholding from the Word of God ! 
Or, as Whittier says : 

** Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible, 
To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood !”’ 

I would gladly copy some passages from this elegant 
and impressive Appeal, to show the readers of The Chris. 
tian Union the truly religious character of the antl- 
slavery movement, and the sort of argument used by 
abolitionists in support of their cause. But want of 
space compels me to forbear. I must, however, cite her 
closing words : 

“Sisters in Christ, have done. Asa Southerner, I 
have felt it wasmy duty to addreas you. I have endeav- 
ored to set before you the exceeding sinfulness of slavery, 
and to point you to the example of those noble women 
who have been raised up in the church to effect great 
revolutions, and to suffer for the truth’s sake. I have 
appealed to your sympathies as women, to your sense of 
duty as Christian women. I have attempted to vindi- 
cate the abolitionists, to prove the entire safety of imme- 
diate emancipation, and to plead the cause of the poor 
and oppressed. [ have done. I have sowed the seeds 
of truth ; but I well know that even {f an Apollos were 
to follow in my steps to water them, God only can give 
the increase. To him, then, who fs able to prosper the 
work of his servant’s hand, | commend this appeal ; in 
fervent prayer that, as he ‘hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty,’ 
so he may cause his blessing to descend and carry con- 
viction to the hearts of many [.ydlas through these 
speaking pages. Farewell! Count me not your enemy 
because I have told you the truth, but believe me, fn un- 
feigned affection, your sympathizing friend.” 

Will the reader belleve me when I say that for writ. 
ing this calm, earnest, and affectionate appeal she was 
forbidden by the Charleston authorities to return to that 
city, even to visit her mother and other kindred ? It is 
even so. The Mayor, after the pamphlet had found its 
way, as it soon did, through the mails, to many of the 
people of Charleston, called on Mrs. Grimké and de- 
sired her to inform her daughter that the police had been 
instructed, if she should come, to prevent her landing 
while the steamer remained in port, and to see to it that 
she should not communicate, by letter or otherwise, with 
any persons in the city ; and, further, that if she should 
elude their vigilance and go on shore, she would be ar- 
rested and imprisoned until the return of the steamer |! 


Of course, ske would on no account compromise her 
relatives ; but if the pert! hari been hers alone she would 
no doubt have given the chivalry of Charleston an op- 
portunity to execute their threats. 


PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 


HE French newspaper press differs even more 

strikingly from the English than the latter from 
that of America. Though Parts has about thirty 
morning journals, two-thirds of which are large four- 
page political papers, there is hardly one that can be 
compared with any of the grext newspapers of New 
York. The difference is due in part to Paris journalistic 
traditions and In part to the pecullar French taste «hich 
seems to be almost devoid of that eager thirst fcr news, 
that clamer for instant intelligence of the doings and 
sayings of the world at large, which fs the great incen- 
tive to journalistic enterprise here. The Frenchman 
prefers persiflage, political squilh3, theatrical and artis- 
tie criticlsm—in which his journals really excel—an 
Installment of a story by a noted novelist, and a 
of trivial incidents and witty sayings, to 
telegraphic dispatches, foreign affairs, or ponderous 
editorfals. The present of the press has 
lately been outlined in an English review by Mr. Theo- 
dore Child, one of the best-known and most brilliant of 
Paris correspondents to American papers. From his 
article we condense some of the more interesting and 
representative facta. 

Of the fifty daily papers hardly half a dozen are 
legitimately profitable. The expenses are, compared 
with our great dailies, small. n this point Mr. Child 
The majority have editorial rooms « mo: 
quarter, and the paper is composed and printed in one 
of the great printing establishments in the neighbor- 
hood of the Rue Montmartre, which contract to deliver 
20,000 coples of a large four-page journal! for about 
1500 francs. The advertising space Is farmed en bloc 
by one of the three creat advertising agencies which 
neg»tlate all kinds of strange arrangements with financial 
companies, and bring the force of their monopoly to 
bear against any Independent paper that attempts to 
break through the bonds of routine and to introduce 
our Anglo-Saxon system of cheap and direct advertis- 
ing. Buta paper which abides by the traditions finds 
no difficulty in coming into the world or in gotn: out of 
the world ; rarely a week passes without! a new journal 
appearing or an old one disappearing; and ail this 
mushroom growth does not imply the displacement of 
any great capital. With a few thousand francs you 
can publish a few numbers, which are sold with a dis- 
count of 2}, 2, or 14 centimes to the vender, who 
retails them at 15, 10, or 5 centimes. If the journal 
succeeds a jittle, all is well: If it does not succeed, 
the disaster is not great. Now, in Paris you ean 
always find a man ready to give 100,000 francs, which 
is quite sufficient, according to French notions, to start 
anew journal ; and not only every political group, but 
every fraction of a group, and indeed almost every 
prominent senator and deputy, wishes to inspire a paper 
and to command an organ In which to carry on hisown 
private political campaigns and {notrigues. [lence the 
great number and variety of newspapers in Paris and fn 
the provinces, some flourishing, most of them strug- 
giing, many of them moribund and merely kept up as 
the mouthpieces of narrow political groups or to serve 
private interests and personal ambitions. In the case 
of the purely party and personal organs, the owners 
are delighted if at the end of the year the deficit does 
not exceed four or five thousand pounds. In France it 
costs no more to kcep a daily ‘ political, financial, and 
literary ’ newspaper than it does to keep a steam yacht, 
an elegant mistress, ora pack of deethounds, and the 
newspaper has this immense advantage, that it may 
lead to all sorts of things, even to the Presidency of the 
Republic.” 

Of the Parisian papers which are important either 
from circulation or political weight, the most noted are 
“Le Figaro,” “Le Temps,” ** Le Matin,” “ Le Petit 
Journal,” ‘*Le Gaulois,” “ L’'Evénement,” and the 
‘* Journal des Débats.”” Of these, the ‘ Petit Journal” 
has immensely the largest circulation, and, indeed, the 
greatest circulation »f any paper in the world. Itis a 
smal! sheet, sold for one sou, conservative in_every way, 
but having enormous influence. It is estimated that 
half the people in France read the “ Journal.” Its cir 
culation to-day is put at 900,000 copies, and that of its 
Saturday literary supplement at 200,000. But, as we 
understand it, though Mr. Child does not so state, this 
includes special editions printed simultaneously tn sev- 
eral of the largest cities, so that it may be said that the 
circulation is that of several newspapers under one 
ownership. The results obtained by the “ Petlt Jour- 
nal” are certainly marvelous, and its chief editor, M. 
Henri Escoftlier (Thomas Grimm) has displayed remark- 
able tact and moderation in working the paper up to its 
present position. Owing to the immense number and 
variety of its readers, its articles must be absolutely 
moderate, unmilitant, and unobtrusive in the expression 
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commiseration. Nothing in the world is so interesting 
to me as how people live or how they order their lives 
in out-of-the-way places. One day this week I encoun- 
tered an old man on a small inland Jake in Norfolk who 
had lived there in the same little cottage fifty-four years, 
and had only twice been to the neighboring city. Lon- 
don he had often heard of, but had no desire to see. He 
was seventy-four years of age, and had been boatman 
on the lake for fifty-four years. It is a small lake, three 
miles in extent, a decoy for wild fowl, and a pleasure 
water open to the public for fishing in the summer. It 
is named ‘‘Fritton Decoy.” This old man—“ the her- 
mit of the lake” one might call him—provides tne 
anglers with bait, lets out the boats, does odd jobs, and 
“gets a living.” He knows nothing of the Afghan ques- 
tion or the difficulty between Spain and Germany, caree 
nothing about the Franchise ; but he knows where to 
fish, and the month when this wild bird arrives or that 
bird goes, and when to shoot them ; he is acquainted 
with many mysteries of nature, and thiuks Fritton Lake 
the prettiest bit of water in the world. He is not an 
educated hermit, ‘‘more’s the pity.” I would like to 
have known ‘‘the hermit of the Hudson” who died a 
few years ago, or ‘‘the hermit of Niagara” who was 
drowned there, and whose life adds much to the 
romance of the Falls. I have been visiting some of the 
odd nooks of Norfolk lately, and the world seemed to 
me pleasantly far off as I satin a boat on that Fritton 
Lake and read the London ‘‘ Telegraph,” The Christian 
Union, and Howells’s ‘‘ Foregone Conclusion.”’ It seemed 
as if I heard the din of battle from a long distance. 
London became mixed up in my mind with tbe Chicago 
Press Club, the Capitol, a Brooklyn home, a Boston 
dinner. party, and a Philadelphia ‘‘ Clover” night. How 
one can sit and dream on a silent lake, with no sounds 
but the songs of birds and the plash of a distant oar! 
Other Jakes, other waters, come floating into one’s mind 
—a sail on Lake Michigan, an ice-boat on Ontario, a row- 
boat at Sea Cliff, a eteamer on the Hudson. And one 
sits and lives old days over again, and thanks one’s stars 
that they belong to America as well as to England. 
Then one takes up an American paper and reads about 
General Grant, and tries to realize the impressive funeral 


_ procession ; or one notes the marriage of some pretty 


girl one met at Brooklyn, or, alas ! the death of some New 
York friend ; but it is all dreamlike, sitting in a boat 
on the quiet English lake, with the sun going down 
behind the poplars and oaks, and a covey of birds mak- 
ing a long line like a ribbon on the water below, which 


reflects everything. 


ECHOES AND CHRONICLES OF LONDON. 


Then I read the ‘‘ Telegraph.” I note with interest 
many strawsin the stream of London life which show that 
it is running into new directions. There have been dif- 
ficulties, I notice, on two or three occasions, in the Lord 
Mayor's Court with agnostic jurymen end the oath 
question. In the case of ‘‘ Clarke vs. Bradlaugh” it has 
been decided in the Superior Courts that a person hav- 
ing no religious belief cannot affirm ; and in the case of 
*‘the Attorney General vos. Bradiaugh”’ it has been set- 
tled by the same high legal authorities that a person 
without religious belief cannot take a legal oath. The 
Common Serjeant who sits as judge in the Lord Mayor's 
Court had two jurymen who said they were exactly in 
the position of Mr. Bradlaugh—unbellevers—and they 
did not know what to do about it. The Common Ser- 
jeant was equally perplexed, so he discharged them 
from further attendance ; but he pointed out that it was 
a foolish state of the law that enabled a witness to affirm 
and not a juryman. There was a time when a man 
rising up in a court of law and proclaiming himself as 
an unbeliever and having no religion whatever would 
have becn regarded with pitying amazement. His 
neighbors would have shunned him, and his butcher 
would have refused to trust him. But to-day agnos- 
ticism ” is fashionable, and unbelief no longer excites 
surprise. Would this change increase for the worse in 
case of the disestablishment of the Church of England ? 
This is a question worth the consideration of clergymen 
and laymen of all churchcs; for one of the planks in 
the platform of the Liberal party ix the disestablishment 
of the Protestant State Church in England. Politicians 
who look ahead believe the disestablishment of the 
Church to be quite within the pale of practical politics. 
I recently had a conversation wiih a Roman Catholic 
priest upon this subject. 

** You would like to see the Engiish Church disestab- 
lished, I suppose ?” | 

would not,” he said. 

‘ Would you not, then, regard it as a step toward the 
revival of Roman Catholicism in Eagland 7?” 

*T would regard it as the revival of an era of perse- 
cution of the trae Church rather,” he answered. 

“Indeed ! why 

‘The Protestant dissenters sre our bitterest foes in 
England ; they hate Us ; they call us the Scarlet Lady ; 
they have inherited the spirit of persecution from which 
they theta ives sulfered ; they have, unconsclously 
perlaps, a desire\for vengeance, certainly a longing for 


power. If the State Church fel] they would come into 
power, and they would persecute ourChurch. The Eng- 
lish Church is tolerant, its priesthood is educated, its 
worshipers are liberal minded, and the State control is a 
useful check upon fanaticism. Moreover, the Church is 
a great educational and civilizing institution, and it 
would be a bad thing for England and for morality if 
she were degraded and plundered, as she would be by 
disestablishment.”’ 

It seems for the moment as if I were reading about 
a foreign country when I come upon the changes which 
are taking place in London—material, moral, physical, 
literary. The block of houses opposite the Criterion 
has been pulled down to make way fora garden and 
fountain and a new street. Among the “shilling dread- 
fuls” which are killing the three-volume novels is, I 
learn, my own story of ‘‘ John Needham’s Double.” 
Since the success of ‘‘ Called Back,” you know, Lon- 
don has begun to issue strong new shilling novels. I 
can say for ‘‘ John Needham’s Double” that, anyhow, it 
is decidedly strong. ‘‘ Punch” wonders why I thought 
it necessary to found the story upon the life and death 
of John Sadlier. Because I would not have dared to 
invent such a financier and legislator. That is one 
reason. The other is the precedent set by Dumas, 
Dickens, Reade, and other great writers of building a 
romance upon a basis of truth. But I am through 
with these echoes and chronicles, and I hand the London 
and American newspapers over to the hermit of the lake. 
He says they will do to light his fire with, and he stows 
them away. Does he not want toread them? ‘‘ Not I, 
sir,” he replies. Perhaps he cannot; who knows? Or 
perhaps he has had some great trouble in his fifty-four 
years on the lake, and no longer cares to read newspapers 
lest his memory should be violently recalled to his loss. 
I think I saw his name on the tombstone in the little 
churchyard Was it his wife or sister ? 


UNDER THE TREES. 
XI. 


BY THE RIVER. 


LL day long the river has moved through my 
thought as it rolls through the landscape spread 
out at my feet. There it lles, winding for many a mile 
within the boundaries of this noble outlook; by day 
flecked with sails approaching and receding, and at 
night shining under the full moon like a girdle of silver 
clasping mountains and broad meadow-lands in a varied 
but harmonious landscape. From the point at which 
I look out upon its Jong course, the stream has a setting 
worthy of its volume and its history. In the distant 
background a mountain range, of noble altitude and 
outline, has to-day an ethereal strength and splendor ; a 
slight haze has obliterated all details, and left the great 
hills soft and dreamlike in the September sunshine ; at 
first sight one waits to see them vanish, but they remain, 
wrought upon by sunlight and atmosphere, until the 
twilight touches them with purple, and night turns them 
into mighty shadows. On either hand, in the middle 
ground of the picture, long lines of hills shut the river 
within a world of its own, and shelter the green mead- 
ows, the fallow fields, and the stretches of woodland 
that cover the broad sweep from the river's edge to their 
own bases. Below me the quiet current enters the heart 
of another group of mountains, flowing silently between 
the precipitous and rocky heights that lift themselves on 
either hand, indifferent alike to the frowning summits 
when the sun warms them with smiles, and to the black 
and portentous shadows which tbey often cast across 
the channel at their feet. The solitude and awe which 
belong to mountain passes through which great rivers 
flow clothe this place with sclemnity and majesty as 
with a visible garment, and fill one with a sense of inde- 
scribable awe. 

The river which lies before me moves through a mist 
of legend and tradition as well as through a landscape 
of substantial history. It has been called an epical 
river because of the varied and sustained beauty through 
which it sweeps from its mountain sources to the tea ; but 
as 1 turn from it, and the visible loveliness of its banks 
fades from sight, 1 reca]] that other landscape of history 
and legend through whica it rolls, and that, for the mo- 
ment, is the reality, and the other the shadow. A web 
of human associations spreads itself over this long valley 
like a richer atmosphere ; the fields are ripe with action 
and achievement ; every projecting point has its story, 
every gentle curve and quiet inlet its memory ; for many 
and many a decade of years life has touched this silent 
stream and humanized its power and beauty until it has 
become part of the vast human experience wrought out 
between these mountain boundaries. As I think of 
these things and of the world of dear past things which 
they recall, another great river sweeps into the vision of 
memory, but how different! There comes with it no 
warmth of human emotion, but only the breath of the 
upbroken woods, the awful aspect of the great, procipi- 
tous cliffs, the vast solitude out of which it rolls, with 


troubled current, to mingle its mysterious waters with 
the northern gulf. It is a stream which Nature stil! 
keeps for herself, and suffers no division of ownership 
with men; a stream as wild and solitary as the remote 
and uppeopled land through which it moves. This 
river, on the other hand, bears every hour the wealth of 
& great inland commerce upon its wide current ; it flows 
past cities and villages scattered thickly along its course, 
past countless homes whose lights weave a shining net 
along its banks at night; on still Sabbath morninys the 
bells answer each other in almost unbroken peal along 
its course. Emerging from an unknown past in the ear 
liest days of discovery, human interests have steadily 
multiplied along its shores, and spread over it the count- 
less lines of human activity. To-day the Argo, multi. 
plied a thousand times, seeks the gol len fleece of com. 
merce at every point slong its shores; and of the 
countless Jasons who make the voyage, few return 
empty-handed. Hour after hour the white sails fly in 
mysterious and changing lines, messengers of wealth 
and trade and pleasure, whose voyages are no sooner 
ended than they begin again. It is this wealth of action 
and achievement which make the names of great rivers 
sonorous as the voices vf the centuries: the Nile, the 
Danube, the Rhine, the Hudson—how weighty are these 
words with associations old as history and deep as the 
human heart ! 

The rivers are the great channels through which the 
ceaseless interchange of the elements goes on; they 
unite the heart of the continents and the solitary places 
of the mountains with the universal sea which washes 
all shores and beats its melancholy refrain at either 
pole. Into their currents the hills and uplands pour 
their streams ; to them the little rivulets come laughing 
and singing down from their sources in the forest 
depths. A drop falling from a passing shower into the 
lake of Delolo may be carried eastward, through the 
Zambesi, to the Indian Ocean, or westward, along the 
transcontinental course of the Congo, to the Atlantic. 
The mists that rise from great streams, separated by vast 
stretches of territory, commingle in the upper air, and 
are carried by vagrant winds to the wheat tields of the 
far Northwest or the rice-fields of the South. The ocean 
ceaselessly makes the circuit of the globe, and summons 
its tributaries along al) shores toiteelf. But it gives even 
more lavishly than it receives ; day and night there rise 
over its vast expanse those invisible clouds of moisture 
which diffuse themselves through the atmosphere, and 
descend at last upon the earth to pour, sooner or later, 
into the rivers, and be returned whence they came. 
This subtle commerce, universal throughout the whole 
domain of nature, animate and inanimate, tells us a com 
mon truth with the rose, and corrects the false report of 
the senses that a]l things are fixed and isolated. It dis- 
closes a communion of matter with matter, a fellowship 
of continent with continent, an interchange of forces 
which throws a broad light on things still deeper and 
more marvelous. It affirms the unity of all created 
things, and predicts the dawn of a new thought of the 
kinship of races ; there is in it the prophecy of new in- 
sights into the universal life of men, of fellowships that 
shall rise t» the recognition of new duties, and of a 
well-being which shall bind the weakest to the strongest, 
the poorest to the richest, the lowest to the highest, by 
the golden bond of a diviner love. 


A CHRISTIAN HEROINE. 


By OLIveR JOHNSON. 
II. 


T was late In the autumn of 1830, a few weeks before 
the first number of ‘‘ The Liberator” was issued, that 
Miss Grimké joined her sister Sarah in Philadelphia. 
She found in hera companion in full sympathy with 
her anti-slavery views, to whom she could confide her 
inmost hopes and fears. But the moral atmosphere of 
Philadelphia, so far as the slavery question was con- 
cerned, was hardly less murky than that of Charleston. 
The Quakers, for the most part, had forgotten or ceased 
to regard the example and testimony of their fathers, 
and lulled themselves into a deathlike slumber over the 
wrongs of the slave. They had even established in their 
houses of worship the “‘ negro pew,” in which Christians 
of African descent were set apart, as if their presence 
might otherwise prove a contamination. The sisters 
Grimké, as a quiet rebuke to this spirit of caste, made 
the negro seat their seat. The state of things which 
made such a testimony on their part necessary must bave 
been to them a crue) disappointment ; but it did not dis- 
courage them. Angelina especially seems to have been 
under an impression from the first that her exile from 
the South meant more than merely an escape from the 
sight and sounds of slavery. She could not forget the 
poor slaves, but felt an intense longing to do something 
for their relief. But what could she do? For a time 
the way seemed dark. The rising antislavery move- 
ment fixed her attention ; she made a careful study of 
its principles and measures, and when she had satisfied 
herself that they were in accord with Christianity, she 
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gave it her sympathy and aid. She read ‘‘ The Libera- 
tor” and other anti-slavery papers, and quietly joined 
herself to the struggling band of abolitionists. The 
thought of going before the public as a champlon of the 
cause had probably never so much as suggested itself to 
her mind, and if it had done so her womanly modesty 
and delicacy would doubtless have repelled it as un- 
worthy of consideration. But her sympathy for those 
in bonds burned as a fire in her heart, and her longing 
to do something to break their fetters grew stronger day 
by day. 

When the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society assem- 
bled in annual meeting, was broken up in open daylight, 
in October, 1835, by a mob of ‘‘ gentlemen of property 
and standing,” and Garrison was rescued from a violent 
death only by being thrust into jail, she wrote him a 
letter so remarkable for {ts martyr-like spirit and firm. 
ness that il fixed the admiring attention of abolitionists 
in every part of the country, and even awed not a few 
of their opponents. ‘‘I can hardly express to thee,” 
she said, ‘‘the deep and solemn interest with which I 
have viewed the violent proceedings of the last few 
weeks. Although I expected opposition, yet 1 was not 
prepared for itso soon. It took me by surprise, and I 
greatly feared the abolitionists would be driven back in 
the first onset and thrown into confusion. So fearful 
was [ that I was afraid of even opening one of thy 
papers, lest I should see some indications of compromiee, 
some surrender, some palliation. Under these feelings 
I was fnduced to read thy appeal to the citizens of Bos- 
ton. Judge, then, what were my feelings on finding 
that my fears were utterly groundless, and that thou 
stoodest firm in the midst of the storm, determined to 
suffer and to dle rather than yield one inch!... My 
mind,” she continues, has been especially turned 
toward thove who are standing in the forefront of the 
battle ; and the prayer has gone up for their preservation 
—not the preservation of their lives, but the preservation 
of their minds in humility and patience, faith, hope, and 
charity—that charity which is the bond of perfectness. 
If persecution is the means which God has ordained for 
the accomplishment of this great end—emancipation— 
then, in dependence upon him for strength to bear it, I 
feel as if I could say, let it come; for it is my deep, 
so'emn conviction that this is a cause worth dying for. 
At ove time I| thought this system would be overthrown 
in blood, with the confused noise of the warrior ; but a 
hope gleams across my mind that our blood will be spilt 
instead of the slaveholders’ ; that our lives will be taken 
and theirsspared. lIsay a hope; for of all things I de- 
sire to be spared the anguish of seeing our beloved 
country Cesolated with the horrors of a servile war.” 

Well did the Rev. Dr. Morison say at her funeral, 
forty-four years later, ‘‘ The spirit which dictated these 
sentences went through her whole life as its ruling in- 
fluence. Noone among ‘the noble army of martyrs’ 
ever lived more ‘ready to be offered.’ This was the 
easy, every-day attitude of her mind.” 

While she was oppressed in spirit by a desire to find 
some way of giving substantial ald to the anti-slavery 
cause, she was invited to spend a summer (1835) with a 
distinguished member of the Society of Friends at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., a lady whom she beld in high re- 
gard. ‘‘I soon saw,” this lady testifies, ‘* that she was 
burdened. Though genial, cheerful, and sometimes 
playful, yet, through it all, I saw a sorrow sitting at her 
heart. Her whole air and aspect, though beautifully 
gentle and serene, revealed to me a travail of spirit such 
as I have rarely seen. . . . Knowing that she had spent 
her life in the midst of slavery, I asked questions that 
broached the subject. The mystery was solved, and the 
burden revealed. . . . The more we talked, the more to 
me abolition seemed hopeless. Notso toher. She would 
say, ‘Deliverance must come. How, I know not; but 
come it must, and can come only through the influence 
of the free States. And it must come soon, or all must 
go down in blood. Is there nothing that I can do? 
The churches all seem drugged to death.’” At length 
came a night of agony, when her friend heard her cry- 
ing and sobbing in her room, and went to her rellef. 
After a little time they parted. ‘ In the morning,” says 
the Quaker hostess, ‘‘when she came down, her step 
and look told that the storm had passed. She said, ‘It 
has all come tome. I see it now. I will write an ap- 
peal to the Christian women of the South.’” The bur. 
den had rolled off, and she at once went to her appointed 
work. 

The scene changes. Mr. Wright, the Secretary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Soclety, speaks : 

‘* Well do Lremember when, after the Society had 
battled for a year or two with the combined forces of 
the mob, the press, and the commercial, political, and 
ecclesiastical authorities, and it was said in the highest 
quarters that we had only exasperated the slaveholders, 
and made all the North sympathize with them—when 
the storm of public indignation, gathering over the 
whole heavens, was black upon us, and we were com- 
paratively only a handful—there appeared in the Anti- 
Slavery office in New York this mild, modest, soft 
speaking woman, then in the prime of her beauty, 


delicate as the lily of the valley. She placed in my 
hands a roll of manuscript beautifully written. It was 
her ‘ Appeal to the Christian Women of the South.’ It 
was like a patch of blue sky breaking through that 
storm-cloud. The manuscript was passed round among 
the members of our Executive Committee (among whom 
were the Tappan brothers, the Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and 
the Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn), and read with wet eyes. 
The Society printed it in a pamphlet of thirty six pages, 
and circulated it widely.” 

A copy of this pamphlet lies before me. Hvyen now, 
after the lapse of fifty years, I cannot read it without 
deep emotion. The spirit that pervades it is that of the 
Master when weeping over Jerusalem. It will seem 
incredible to coming generations that an appeal! so ten- 
der, so persuasive, so convincing, did not convert the 
whole country to the anti-slavery cause. There is in it 
not one harsh word, but in argument it is unanswerable. 
She speaks of slavery from her own experience and ob- 
servation, as one born and reared in the midst of it; 
and, as she depicts its character, she appeals at every 
step to the consciences of those whom she addresses to 
confirm all that she says. ‘* Sisters {in Christ,” she ex- 
claims, ‘‘it is because I feel and pray for you that I 
thus address you upon a subject about which, of all 
others, perhaps, you would rather not hear anything ; 
but ‘ would to (rod you could bear with mea little in 
my folly, and indeed bear with me: for 1 am jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy.’ Be not afraid, then, 
to read my appeal; it is not written in the heat of pas- 
sion or prejudice, but in that solemn calmness which {fs 
the result of conviction and duty. It is true I am going 
to tell you unwelcome truths, but I mean to speak those 
truths in love.” No critic, however fastidlous or se- 
vere, can find a word in the appeal that belies this pro 
fession of the author. 

She first takes up and answers In a masterly way the 
arguments and apologies for slave.y drawn from the 
Bible. Her analysis of Hebrew servitude would do 
credit to any ordained and scholarly exegete. She 
shows beyond all controversy that the system of serv. 
itude practiced among the Jews did not involve the 
chattel principle, and therefore that it could afford no 
warrant for American slavery, of which that principle 
was the one fundamental and ever present character- 
istic. Not less convincing was the argument by which 
she swept away the apologies for slavery woven from 
perverted passages of the New Testament. What a 
sorry spectacle it was, that at the very moment when 
this clear-sighted Southern woman was seeking to re. 
lieve the Bible of the odium of sanctioning siavery, 
learned men in pulpits and schools of theology were 
teaching students for the ministry how they might 
weave apologies for slaveholding from the Word of God ! 
Or, as Whittier says : 

* Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible, 
To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood !”’ 

I would gladly copy some passages from this clegant 
and impressive Appeal, to show the readers of The Chris. 
tian Union the truly religious character of the antl- 
slavery movement, and the sort of argument used by 
abolitionists in support of their cause. But want of 
space compels me to forbear. I must, however, cite her 
closing words : 

‘Sisters in Christ, 1 have done. Asa Southerner, I 
have felt it was my duty to addreas you. I have endeay- 
ored to set before you the exceeding sinfulness of slavery, 
and to point you to the example of those noble women 
who have been raised up in the church to effect great 
revolutions, and to suffer for the truth’s sake. I have 
appealed to your sympathies as women, to your sense of 
duty as Christian women. I have attempted to vindi- 
cate the abolitionists, to prove the entire safety of imme- 
diate emancipation, and to plead the cause of the poor 


fand oppressed. I have done. I have sowed the seeds 


of truth ; but I well know that even {f an Apollos were 
to follow in my steps to water them, God only can give 
the increase. To him, then, who is able to prosper the 
work of his servant’s hand, I commend this appeal ; in 
fervent prayer that, as he ‘hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty,’ 
so he may cause his blessing to descend and carry con- 
viction to the hearts of many [.ydlas through these 
speaking pages. Farewell! Count me not your enemy 
because I have told you the truth, but believe me, {n un- 
feigned affection, your sympathizing friend.” 

Will the reader belleve me when I[ say that for writ- 
ing this calm, earnest, and affectionate appeal she was 
forbidden by the Charleston authorities to return to that 
city, even to visit her mother and other kindred ? It is 
even so, The Mayor, after the pamphlet had found its 
way, as it soon did, through the mails, to many of the 
people of Charleston, called on Mrs. Grimké and de- 
sired her to inform her daughter that the police had been 
instructed, if she should come, to prevent her landing 
while the steamer remained in port, and to see to it that 
she should not communicate, by letter or otherwise, with 
any persons in the city ; and, further, that if she should 
elude their vigilance and go on shore, she would be ar- 
rested and imprisoned until the return of the steamer | 


Of course, ske would on no account compromise her 
relatives ; but if the pert) hal been hers alone she would 
no doubt have given the chivalry of Charleston an op- 
portunity to execute their threats. 


PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 


dik. French newspaper press differs even more 
strikingly from the English than the latter from 
that of America. Though Parts has about thirty 
morning journals, two-thirds of which are large four- 
page political papers, there is hardly one that can be 
compared with any of the greit newspapers of New 
York. The difference {s due in part to Paris journalistic 
traditions and in part to the pecullar French taste «hich 
seems to be almost devoid of that eager thirst fcr news, 
that clamer for instant intelligence of the doings and 
sayings of the world at large, which fs the great incen- 
tive to journalistic enterprise here. The Frenchman 
prefers persiflage, political squibs, theatrical and artis- 
tie criticlsm—in which his journals really excel—an 
Installment of a story by a noted novelist, and a 
mlange of trivial incidents and witty sayings, to 
telegraphic dispatches, foreign affairs, or ponderous 
editorfals. The present condition of the Parl» press has 
lately been outlined in an English review by Mr. Theo- 
dore Child, one of the best-known and most brilliant of 
Paris correspondents to American papers. From his 
article we condense some of the more interesting and 
representative facts. 

Of the fifty daily papers hardly half a dozen are 
legitimately profitable. The expenses are, comparedt 
with our great dailies, small. n this point Mr. Child 
sexys: The majority have editorial rooms a modest 
quarter, and the paper is composed and printed in one 
of the great printing establishments in the neighbor- 
hood of the Rue Montmartre, which contract to deliver 
20,000 coples of a large four-page journa! for about 
1500 francs. The advertising space Is farmed en dloc 
by one of the three creat advertising agencies which 
neg>'late all kinds of strange arrangements with financial 
companies, and bring the force of their monopoly to 
bear against any independent paper that attempts to 
break through the bonds of routine and to introduce 
our Anglo-Saxon system of cheap and d'rect advertis- 
ing. Buta paper which abides by the traditions finds 
no difficulty in coming into the world orin gotny out of 
the world ; rarely a week passes without! a pew journal 
appearing or an old one disappearing; and ail this 
mushroom growth does not imply the displacement of 
any great capital. With a few thousand francs you 
can publish a few numbers, which are sold with a dis- 
count of 2}, 2, or 14 centimes to the vender, who 
retails them at 15, 10, or 5 cen'imes. If the journal 
succeeds a little, all is well: If it does not succeed, 
the disaster is not great. Now, in Paris you ean 
always find a man ready to give 100,000 frances, which 
is quite sufficient, according to French notions, to start 
anew journal ; and not only every political group, but 
every fraction of a group, and indeed almost every 
prominent senator and deputy, wishes to inspire a paper 
and to command an organ In which to carry on hisown 
private political campaigns and {otrigues. [lence the 
great number and variety of newspapers in Paris and In 
the provinces, some flourishing, most of them strug- 
giing, many of them moribund and merely kept up as 
the mouthpieces of narrow political groups or to serve 
private interests and personal ambitions. In the case 
of the purely party and personal organs, the owners 
are delighted if at the end of the year the deficit does 
not exceed four or five thousand pounds. In France it 
costs no more to kcep a daily ‘ political, financial, and 
literary ’ newspaper than {t does to keep a steam yacht, 
an elegant mistress, ora pack of deethounds, and the 
newspaper has this immense advantage, that it may 
lead to all sorts of things, even to the Presidency of the 
Republic.” 

Of the Parisian papers which are important either 
from circulation or political weight, the most noted are 
“Le Figaro,” “Le Temps,” ** Le Matin,” “Le Petit 
Journal,” ‘*Le Gaulois,” ‘“‘ L’Evénement,” and the 
‘* Journal des Débats.”” Of these, the ‘‘ Petit Journal’ 
has immensely the largest circulation, and, indeed, the 
greatest circulation «f any paper in the world. Itis a 
small! sheet, sold for one sou, conservative in every way, 
but having enormous influence. It is estimated that 
half the peop’e in France read the “‘ Journal.” Its cir 
culation to-day is put at 900,000 copies, and that of its 
Saturday literary supplement at 200,000. But, as we 
understand it, though Mr. Child does not so state, this 
includes special editions printed simultaneously tn sey. 
eral of the largest cities, so that it may be said that the 
circulation is that of several newspapers under one 
ownership. The results obtained by the “ Petit Jour- 
nal” are certainly marvelous, anc its chief editor, M. 
Henri Escottier (Thomas Grimm) has displayed remark- 
able tact and moderation fn working the paper up to its 
present position. Owing to the immense number and 
variety of its readers, its articles must be absolutely 
moderate, unmilitant, and unobtrusive in the expression 
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of opinion. A single werd too strong, too decided, too 
positively expressive in one directioa, is enough to cause 
an immediate decrease of thirty or forty thousand in the 
circulation. Even in the statement of mere news—of a 
street accident, for instance—the slightest departure 
from strict moderation is immediately felt in the sales. 
The choice of the feuilletons is equally delicate. Bois- 
gobey, Jules de Gastyae, Jules Mary, Montepin, Bouvier, 
and Eamile Richebourg are the favorites, and the publi- 
cation of a sentimental romance of the latter gentleman 
in the “ Pctit Journal” suffices to attract a hundred 
thousand new readers, while a feuilleton by some other 
writer will cause a corresponding diminution. 

Much has been said lately of the prowof offered by the 
general resjectability of this little-great paper againat 
the theory that French readers call for *‘ bigh spiced” 
and objectionable reading matter, and of the falseness 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold's charge of “lubricity.”’ But 
that bright ohserver of men and things, the ‘‘ Lounger” 
in the “Critic” of this city, makes the very telling 
rej»inder that the paper attained its greatest prosperity 
when it was pcinting (or rather reprinting) Zola’s hide- 
ous book ‘‘ Nana;” and we notice that Mr. Child gives 
as evidenc: of its prosperity that it promises original 
contributions by Zola, Halévy, Sardoa, Dumas, Clarétle, 
and Daudet. Huxrdly one of these writers has an abso- 
lutely clean record, and two of them, at least, have writ. 
ten some of the most objectionable things in French 
literature. 

Turning to the large shects, it may be said that ‘‘ Le 
Figaro” isthe brightest, ‘‘ Le Temps” the most respect- 
able, *‘ Le Matin” the most enterprising, and the *‘ Jour- 
nal des Dcvats” the highest priced. Of Villemessant, 
the founder of the ‘* Figaro,” Mr Child says that he 
began his career in a mercery shop, ended it at the 
roulette table at the age of sixty-nine, and was a prince 
of charlatans, a mo jel of unscrujulous skepticism, who 
succeeded in making half a million francs a year by ex- 
tending the patronage of his journal with even and im- 
partial hand to the clergy and the comedians, to Notre- 
Dame and the Folles Bergére, to Lespes the barber and 
io the Comte de Chambord, *‘ le Roy.” 

Its chief chroniqguer, M. Albert Wolff, was at one time 
considered the most brilliant art critic of Paris, but of 
late years has perjetrated many atsurdities. ‘Le 
Figaro” is especially proud of having introduced and 
perfected ‘‘le grand reportaye.” Thiers is looked upon 
by the French reporters as their patron saint, because 
he was the first who consented to be cross questioned by 
M. de Blowitz and certafa of his own compatriots—a 
fact which allowed the wily statesman to communicate 
to the world a quanti'y of things which he delighted to 
publish, and to which he gave added importance by 
seeming to allow them to be wrenched out of him against 
his will. 

Peculiar and discreditable French newspaper traits 
are certain relations with dramatic authors and with 
financial schemes. ‘‘ Le Figaro” has made a bad repu- 
tation in both respects. The first abuse consists in the 
practical forcing of an editor as collaborator toa play. 
wright in order that the drama may be favorably criti- 
cised. The second abuse consists In pushing rotten 
financial schemes in return for heavy advertising. The 
relations of the French papers with the political author!- 
ties are not as corrupt as in the time of the Empire, but 
are not yet what they should be. 

The best French reporter earns three or even five 
thousand dollars a year—a figure which does not exceed 
that reached by perhaps a score of the best men in New 
York. His methods and limitations are thus described : 
‘* He is a skilled workman, who deserves encouragement 
and admiration, for he contributes very largely to the 
amusement of his contemporaries, besides giving satis- 
faction to the vanity and self-love of the most eminent 
or notorious of them ; furthermore, he is to a certain 
extent a writer, an artist, and a critic. He must know 
how to present his matter with a certain literary ele- 
gance ; and, as in writing a piece for the stage, so in 
writing a reporting article there is, as M Sarcey would 
say, always la secne d faire, the one great scene on 
which the effect of the whole piece depends. The very 
language, too, helps the reporter. Tis conversational 
quality of the French tongue explains many features of 
the modern French newspaper. The French journalist 
naturally talks to his readers and excels above all things 
in the causerie, & form of literature which not only 
favors the manifestation of the writer's personality, but 
indeed owes its savor and piquancy to the free expres- 
sion of that personality. Hence the aversion of the 
French to the editorial ‘we, and hence the prevalence 
of signed and personal journalism. No first-class 
French journalist would accept the conditions imposed 
by our English anonymous newspapers. French j ur- 
nalism {is a purely democratic career; the road fa open 
for those who have talent, and the public is judge and 
paymaster. Tersonal, that is onymous, journalism 


gives the French press its vivacity, and its fertility in 
ideas.” 

“Le Temps,” moderate Republican, grave, solid, 
just, and clear, is, as we have said, most thoroughly 


respectable. Its literary critic, M. Scherer, has been 
called by so high an authority as Matthew Arnold the 
best French critic since Sainte Beuve, and its art and 
dramatic critics, M. Mantz and M. Sarcey, are almost as 
well known. ‘‘ Le Temps” is now the French journal 
that has most subscribers both in France and in foreign 
countries. Its circulation is about 35,000. 

‘Le Matin” isa new paper, founded in 1884 by Mr. 
W.A. Hopkins, and is specially interesting as an at- 
tempt to introduce English methods into French jour- 
nalism. It has its own wires, gives prompt and authen 
tic news, and seems to be sure of success in making its 
innovations popular. It is independent and honest. Its 
process of educating the French to un appreciation of 
what we call good journalism is slowly but gradually 
becinning to tell on the other papers. 

The Paris correspondence of English papers Mr. 
Child thinks defective in that it does not give an ade- 
quate idea of French life and thought. One and the 
same correspondent cannot deal satisfactorily with, say, 
politics, horse-racing, and the pictures In the Salon. 
‘*The study of French social life, of French popular 
thought, of the practical and intellectual life of the 
whole nation, are neglected, or touched upon only very 
rarely or inadequately. But unless one enters more or 
less into these matters, how can one intelligently study 
the great French Republican evolution whose centenary 
is approaching?” Our own correspondents, that is, 
those of the best American papers, he thinks, succeed 
better in giving a fair and varied picture of French man- 
ners and life, being greatly alded by the absence of the 
English insular prejudice against foreigners. 


MARCH AND APRIL. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


By GeorGE Parsons LATHROP. 


ARCH strolled down to the remoter end of the old 
lane one afternoon, carrying his gun with the 
purpose of firing ata mark. Looking for some suitable 
target, he came suddenly upon the Major's forgotten 
trespass signboard. It was battered and defaced, and 
brought back a boyish memorytohim. ‘ Funny thing !” 
he said aloud ; ‘‘1 bad almost forgotten the time when 
1 came down here and threw rocks at that board. Gosh ' 
how I hated itthen! Well, there's the M@for Maynadier 
left yet: that'll do first-rate fora mark, if I can only 
get a clear range.” His father’s opposition sign stood 
not far from the other, intact, but he was averse to at- 
tacking that ; so, after selecting his position, he opened 
upon the M with his breech-loader, and demolished it 
ina fewshots. After this, the amusement palled upon 
him. He laid his gun aside, sat upon a bank of sward, 
and began to meditate. He could not help thinking 
that he had done an absurd thing, in blazing away at 
the old signboard, which he really had no right to mal- 
treat. True, the whole situation between his father and 
the Major was absurd ; but ougbt he to allow himself 
to share in it? He wondered what April was like ; it 
was a long time now since he bad even caught a passing 
glimpse of her. 

Suddenly there was arustling in the bushes not far 
away, Which caused him to spring up; and the next 
moment he beheld a young woman's figure emerging 
from behind one leafy covert, to pass across the space 
that intervened before another thicket, on the way 
toward the Major's house. A shape so lithe and grace- 
ful that, clad as it was in a close dress of evanescent 
green, it made him fancy for an instant that tbe visible 
spirit of Springtime stood before him, waywardly re- 
turning out of season! March bad been so noiseless, 
even in rising to his feet, that the girl was within arm's 
length before she saw him. With a quick turn of her 
head, she started, then stood still, trembling inwardly 
as if in unison with the black-birch sapling beside her, 
which still quivered from the touch she had given it in 
passing. 

March bowed, holding his little round cap in his hand. 
“Miss Maynadier ?” he said, with a questioning inflec- 
tion, though he was in no manner of doubt. ‘I hope 
I didn’t startle you ?” 

With the faintest ripple of disdain on her lips, April 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, not—notatall ;” her involuntary double 
negative giving truthfulness to the statement. 

‘I meant,” said he, embarrassed for his own part, 
‘*by my shooting. Did you hear the gun *” 

“Yes; but I wasn’t frightened, Mr. Lowe; I was 
some distance away then. I—I didn’t know it was 
you.” 


‘‘Then you would have been frightened,” he quer- | 


fed, attempting to smile, ‘if you had known who it 
was 

‘“* That doesn’t follow,” she returned, distantly. She 
gathered her dress in one hand to go. 

‘*] thought no one ever came through here,” he said. 
‘‘Otherwise I wouldn’t have done such a thing as to 
shoot.” 

“I seldom come,” April informed him, coldly. ‘‘It 
only happened that I had been down the road to see a 


poor woman ; and I| thought | was perfectly safe in 
walking on my father's land.” 

A shadow seemed to cross the young man's face, 
thrown from a threatening cloud ; but he mustered res 
olution and dispelled it. ‘‘ Don't let us discuss the 
question of ownership,” said he. ‘‘ Why should we 
keep that up ”” 

His expression was so candid and friendly, she feared 
lest he should offer to shake bands across the old road- 
way, and she answered in haste: ‘‘It is very unfortu 
nate that we have met here, Mr. Lowe.” 

“The misfortune,” he replied, *‘is that we should 
meet so like strangers. But you may be sure of one 
thing, Miss Maynadier : there is no danger of my shoot. 
ing anywhere in this neighborhood again. Wherever 
you choose to walk—no matter who owns the land—I 
shall consider the place sacred.”’ 

It sounded fearfully bold ; he hed not foreseen at all 
that he was about to speak so strongly ; but he was 
always going head over heels, and, besides, the magic 
of April’s presence somehow charmed the words from 
him before he was aware. April herself was thrilled 
by them ; but she said only, ‘‘ You seem to forget that 
we ar strangers. We really have no right to be talk. 
ing here. I am going.” 

Her voice was low and fluttering, like the notes of a 
bird in the surprise and distress of actual capture. 


“Wait one moment,” he pressed her. “Did you 
notice the mark I had been firing at ?” 
‘** No—oh, yes; that was it—the old sign. I saw it 


was freshly splintered. It’s a shame to destroy poor 
papa’s property ; for you must admit that ‘iat belongs 
to him.” And pretty April flushed with an indignation 
which she would have been giad to relieve by sobs. 

“1 do admit it,” said March, with a contrition that 
made him handsomer than ever; ‘‘and I'm sorry I did 
it. Please believe me, it was purcly thoughtless.” 

“Thank you,” said April, sweetly, brightening again 
at once. ‘‘ Another time you'd better fire at your father's 
sign.” Instantly afterward, to his astonishment, she 
fled at a running pace and was out of sight before he 
could decide from the sound with which she ended 
whether she was laughing or crying. 

The interview had been so unexpected and brief that 
he could have doubted her being there at all. Was it 
really April whose voice he had heard, or only the 
summer breeze murmuring over ‘he verdant maize, pat- 
ting the little faces of the upturned leaves till they 
smiled and shook ion the eunlight’ The sun shone so 
brightly on the moving twigs and branche; among 
which she had stood that he was dazzled, and felt as if 
he had been conversing with an illusion. 

But there was no illusion about the hapless target. A 
great row ensued when the Major discovered what had 
been done to it. His lawyer immediately wrote to 
Lowe's lawyer, demanding reparation, and Lowe's law- 
yer wrote back a refusal; and there was every prospect 
of a new minor sult for trespass and damaves. March 
promptly concluded that April had told her father of 
their meeting and his confession ; but it cut him to the 
heart to think so. Evidently the encounter was not to 
her a treasured, secret episode, as it was to him. But 
why should she have been so mean a3 to tell on him? 
That had not been her custom when she wasa little 
girl. He stormed and complained about it to himself 
in strict retirement, but presently reflected : ‘‘ Oh, well, 
we're not children now, and people change so as they 
grow up. She's a woman, too. Women don't under- 
stand Lonor in our sense.” In the end he took a daring 
resolve. 

The Major, the next day, ran against a torpedo in the 
shape of an innocent visiting-card bearing the words 
“‘March Lowe.” After the first shock he inspected the 
seemingly explosive card more closely, and began to 
think he had mistaken its nature: it was probably a 
flag of truce, bringing notice of surrender. ‘‘ Show 
the gentleman in,”’ said he to the alarmed servant. 

March came in, quiet asa lamb. He had brushed his 
belligerent hair into peaceful order, and was dressed 
with punctilious perfection. He came to cffer an apol- 
ogy for his assault upon the non-combatant signboard, 
and to say that he, not his father, was the offender ; it 
was his own affair, and he begged to put up a new 
board at his own expense. The Major was amazed, 
flustered, pleased, and yet fearful that he might com- 
promise Limself by accepting the offer. 

‘It shows an admirable disposition in you, my boy— 
pardon me, Mr. March '” he said, at last. ‘‘ But—er—I 
think such a step will embarrass your relations—ah—at 
bome.” 

‘“‘ Never mind that, sir. I take the responsiblity, and 
I must insist on replacing this property.” 

Fivally the old warrior agreed to this proposal. 

‘*There is one thing more I wish to say, sir,”” March 
continued. ‘‘ You were informed of the damage | did, 
but you do not seem to know that I at once expressed 
my regret.” 

“To whom, then ?” 

“* To your daughter, of course.” 

The Major stared aghast. 
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‘Yes,’ sald March ; ‘‘ when she told you of the offense 
she ought to have to'd you of the apology, too.” 

‘My daughter, sir? She never told me at all. It 
was one of my men found it out. But I should Se glad 
to learn how you came to speak to my daughter.” 

March saw, too late, the terrible mistake he bad made. 
He stammered, and tried to avoid explanation ; but the 
Major insisted. March's temper rose ; bis hair also got 
out of order; he made a defiant confession, and stood 
glaring at the man who, {t was now clear, could never 
be his father in law. 

* ©] see through your maneuver now!” cried the old 
soldier, with a sardonic sniff, indicating that he smelled 
gunpowder and liked it. ‘‘ Ingratiating yourself with 
me, eh ?—clandest!ine meetings with my daughter—take 
me in front and tlank at same time, eh? Well, sir, it 
stops here. I refuse your overtures. I'll have nothing 
to do with property restored at your expense, young 
man, If it’s restored at all, your father's got to doit; 
and, what's more, I shall write to him to keep his son 
off hereafter.” 

“Asif I were a dog, sir ?” shouted the young fellow, 
in a towering passion. ‘‘ By thunder, if you were not 
so old— But I'll just tell you, no one can whistle me 
on or off, and I forbid you to speak to me {a that style.” 

‘‘Forbld as much as you please,” the Major hurled 
back, scornfully. ‘‘ [t's cheap, for I don’t propose to 
speak to you at all.” 

‘*Nor I to you, sir!’ 

And March went out like a lion, and drove down the 
Major’s avenue roaring. But he bit upon an fogenious 
vethod of consoling himself. He repaired to the place 
where the signs were, in the dead of n!ght, pulled up 
both his father’s and Maynadier’s, carried them painfully 
to the Hudson, and dropped them Into {ts tide. Noone 
could discover who had done the deed; and March 
was so loud in his denunciations of the Major that 
Lowe even forgave him his disloyal advances to the 
enemy. 

These events made poor April quite unhappy. ‘‘ But 
there’s one thing gained,” she said to herself. ‘* March 
will never think of going near the old road now, be- 
cause he won't want t» meet me; eo I can walk there as 
much as I please.” 

With a wisdom matched only by bers, March also 
divined that, in view of the renewed hostilities, April 
would carefully avold the debatable ground, where there 
would be peril of encountering him. Ie therefore took 
to strolling through it, disconsolately, at frequent inter- 
vals. 

And they met, but were not frightened. They met 
again and again, and talked, and came to an excellent 
understanding. The wild barrier sheltered them against 
observation from elther side, but it could not prevent a 
catbird from watching them sharply while they strolled 
along arm in arm ; and how that catbird exerted himself 
to warble for them his cholcest varlety of mocking songs ! 
There was one kind of music he could not imitate, how- 
ever—that was the sweet, trustful murmur of April's 
voice as she exchanged confidences with March. On 
other days, when they could get away long enough with- 
out attracting notice, they would repair to a particularly 
secluded spot, where March read aloud to her, chiefly 
poetry, for which April, as he discovered, had a great 
fondness. At this time theirspecial enthusiasm was for 
Philip Tyrwhitt, a young New York poet, who had 
just ‘‘come out ;” a “ rosebud poet,” March called bim. 
They pored over his volume with the greatest delight, 
for its pages were suffused with the matin glow of their 
own love, until he became for them an inspired guide, 
a mythical divinity, whom they imagined as living with 
ideal grandeur in some higher atmosphere. The bare 
truth fs that, just then, Tyrwhitt—having with diffi. 
culty secured a brief vacation from the hot city—was 
staying at a smal! seaside boarding-house where he 
paid five dollars a week. But the lovers decided to 
write to him separately, in care of his publishers, and 
tell him what pleasure he had given them. Tyrwhitt 
received the letters with joy; they did not come to- 
gether, but he observed the pecullar names, and, taking 
it for granted that, being so unusual, they were as- 
sumed ones, he did not answer the notes, but laid them 
away among the few paper treasures that were the only 
reward his book brought him. 

Happy as they were, though, the young pair suffered 
from not being able to see one another as often as they 
wished, from the great cavtion they had to observe. 
‘“‘There’s only one way for it,” March declared, tem- 
pestuously ; ‘‘ we shall have to get married, and let the 
old folks make the best of it afterward.” 

April was terrified at the thought; the flush of hope 
in her fair cheeks faded away toa wind-flower white, 
and she shook as though she felt the chill of a wintry 
air. But this phenomenon was only a natural Incident 
of the transition from a frost-bound state of things. 
Every time they met, March urged the idea with vehe- 
mence, and Apri! resisted it. They came nearly to the 
point of quarrel. ‘‘ You are so masterful,” said she. 


“ You insist so. You don’t seem to see what a terribly 
serious thing it would be for me, how much more it 


involves for me than for you. It’s like tyranny on your 
part.” And he replied, ‘‘ But, April, you are so change 
able! One time you tell me that everything depends on 
me, and that you never can be happy until we have es. 
caped from all this mist of uncertainty ; and then, when 
it comes to the point, you veer around and refuse to e+ 
cape.” S. they went on fretting together, until it seemed 
as though they were going to supply a sequel to the dis- 
agreement of the elders. But then there camea Sunday 
when they were in church. The two families had pews 
in close neighborhood, both belng too proud to exchange 
them for others ata greater distance; and when the 
prayer went up that all who were present should be de- 
livered from ‘“‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,” it found an echo in the two young bearts that 
repeated it almost as if it had been uttered then for the 
first time. As they iled out of the church, March and 
April managed to exchange a glance of mutual trust and 
forgiveness. 

In a week or twoa grand party was given at the 
Lowes’, to which everybody was invited except the May- 
nadiers. March danced and talked furlously, but was 
gloomy and abstracted nevertheless ; and all the young 
ladies who were there went away with the conviction 
that he had been spolled at college. The Maynadiers, 
not to be outdone, summoned local society to a bal! in 
their run-down old mansion a fortnight later, which, of 
course, the Lowes were not asked to attend. But after 
everybody else in the Lowe villa had gone to bed, a stal. 
wart young man, wrapped fn a voluminous light cloak 
and finished off with a slouch hat, strode forth and de 
ecended to the old road, where, lying among the bushes, 
he watched the lights and listened to the music of the 
revelry in the Major's house, till the last lamp-gleam in 
a certain window was extinguished. And April, sitting 
by that window, listened to the mournful chirring of 
the insects in the grass and trees, which at this hour 
sounded so melancholy and purposeless. The insects 
supply 4 mournful refrain to, the joyous chant of sum- 
mer, by way of contrast and compensation. ‘‘ But they 
are monotonous,” thought April. ‘‘ They have only a 
single idea—to stick to their one little querulous note. 
Ah, why should we human beings, who know so much 
better, go on doing the same thing ?”’ 

For all this, she could not be persuaded to take the step 
which, in her lover's opinion, would settle everything. 
The whole summer passed, and nothing decisive was 
done. When wintercame, March was regularly installed 
in his father’s office in New York; but as soon as 
April was sent down to the city to spend the season with 
some kind friends, who were ambitious to introduce her 
into society, he discovered that it was impossible to 
attend to business properly and go up to Yonkers every 
night. So he took a lodging in town. April's chap- 
eron was 80 vigilant that, although the young people 
several times found themselves in the same room, at 
various entertainments, they never could get a word 
apart. For March to call was out of the question, and 
it was just as impossible to communicate by letter. 
Altogether—or perhaps I should say, all alone—March 
grew exasperated under these trials of his patience. 
Yet a trial still more severe was in store for him. The 
matron in whose charge April was placed bore sealed 
orders from the Major, who could not afford to come to 
town with his wife ; and those orders permitted a mod- 
erate discretion. In pursuance thereof, she gave 
encouragement to an altractive young gentleman by the 
name of Swan, who manifested a great interest in Miss 
Maynadier. Do notsupposethat | am going to rehearse 
the old tale of the hated rival whose heels loaded with 
gold turn the scale. Swan was not as well off as March 
Lowe, but he was comfortably provided for; he was 
also good, honest, and agreeable—a most dangerou; com- 
bination. And the Major and Mrs. Major were quite 
agreed that it would be well to solve the problem of 
April's future by letting her nestle under Swan's wing. 
Naturally, March got wind of what was going on ; he 
heard of Swan's public attentions and incessant visits, 
and the stir that they aroused fn him all but carried him 
off his feet. ‘‘ What a frightful winter this is! people 
said, complaining of the weather. It was indeed very 
cold; and if you had heard all of March’s tempestuous 
ejaculations, which he hurled at the four corners of his 
room, you would have said that the ominous rumbilngs 
and whistlings around the chimney and the windows of 
the dwelling where April abode were simply the outcries 
of his discontent. 

Hurrying across Fifth Avenue, one afternoon, he met 
her coming up the fashionable thoroughfare. It was one 
of those mild, yielding days that show a willingness to 
glide over the verge into spring-time. April came to- 
wards him in a sult of gray, with edgings of soft, whitish 
fur around her throat and wrists, like the last linger- 
ing drifts of snow. He took his place by ler side and 
walked on with her. 

‘Ob, you ought not to do this!” sald she. 
must never be seen together !” 

No doudt ft was an anachronism, a very uncalendrical 
thing, for March and April to appear in company; but 
March persisted in teeping step with her until he had 


We 


made a sbarp and clear declaration that, come what 
might, he was resolved not to be thwarted by Swan, and 
that he should go to visit her in the matron’s den tf she 
did not immediately consent to elope with him. ‘ Well, 
you know I can’t possibly run away with you,” said 
April, plaintively ; ‘‘so you will have to come and see 
me there. But I—I will write you when.” 

In due time he recefved her note of warnieg and 
heeded it, seeking her door on an evening when artless 
indisposition kept her at home alone. Tuis time March 
entered gruff and threatening, likea lion. He was fully 
charged with freezing jealousy. ‘‘ This min San 
heexclaimed. ‘I want to haveit explainei! If things 
go on as they are now, | shal! belleve—no matter what 
you say—that you're going to marry him.” 

But April was eo unexpectedly sweet and mild that 
he could not resist her blandishments. His tawny mane 
was alarmingly ruifled, but involuntarily he began to 
smooth it down with his hand. April looked pale, but 
she hesitated no longer. She promised to give up brides 
maids and the reception and ali the rest, and marry him 
whereand how he pleased. ‘‘It’sapity,” said he, ‘‘ that 
that poet of ours, Tyrwhitt, isn’t a minister; for, if he 
were, he would arrange to marry us, I'm sure, in the 
thickets of the old roadway. There would be some 
thing appropriate in that, wouldn't there, April ?” 

The light rested deliciously on the pale-gold hair above 
Aprils eyes as she looked up to answer him. How 
lovely that would be!” shecried. Butthen in a breath’s 
space she moved her head ; the light was lost, and she 
moaned: ‘‘ It can’t be so, and we cannot even stand up 
before the world and say that we are one.” 

“*Oh, well,” March rej>ined, frigidly, and his volce 
was like an icicle dropped upoo a flaming columbine— 
‘‘if that’s the way you feel, perhaps we might as wel! 
give up everything.” 

** No, no,” cried April, in a shower of tears, ‘‘ I can- 
not give you up!" And so she fell upon his shoulder. 

When he left the house March was as gentle asa lamb. 
Meanwhile Tyrwhitt, the poet, of whom they bad 
thought for an instant, was on his way home to his lodg 
ing, in worn-out clothes, wondering how he was to live 
during the next month. 


It would be useless to deta!] the commotion caused by 
the elopement. When the news reached Mr. Lowe, that 
supposititious breeze against which he had so long been 
striving stopped instantly, and, figuratively speaking, he 
fell prone forward, and became yulescent. On the other 
hand, Major Maynadier, who had faithfully stood bolt 
upright, toppled over and fel! backward. Such was 
the effect of a single gust of impulse on the part of 
March. 

The feud of the two families came toanend. The 
Major and his friend discontinued their pending suits ; 
a grand reconciliation party was held; and the un- 
kempt growth which had severed the adjoining estates 
was cut down to a genteel hedge, compltely obliterat- 
ing the whilom source of strife. Shortly after the 
wedding celebration there appeared {n a magazine some 
verses by Philip Tyrwhitt, entitled 


MARCH AND APRIL. 


March and April, hand in band, 
Wandered through the dreamy land ; 
March with wild and careless bluster, 
Like @ Warrior going to muster : 

April laughing, light and bland, 
Holding flower buds al! a-cluster. 


But, before the sun had set. 
April's eyes with tears were wet - 
Ceased her rosy lips their smiling. 
March, though eaver in beguiling 
All her fanciful regret, 

Won her with his tender wiling. 


Then together, hand in hand, 

Glad again they roamed /and. 

All the land was now awaking : 

Birds sang loudly, buds were breaking: 

“* This,” said March, ‘‘ was what | planned 
For our bridal merry-making !”"’ 


Most of the critics paid no attention to these modest | 
stanzas; but those who delgned to comment on them 


in the dafly papers observed that it was simply absurd — 


to conceive of two spring months making their appear- 
ance together. 

“Do you think ft absurd ?” March asked his wife, 
referring to one of these sa,acious notices. 

‘* Just look me in the eyes and ask me that again !” 
April answered. ‘‘ But how do you suppose Tyrwhitt 
knew ?” 

How indeed? He certainly never had met elther the 
bride or bridegroom, and knew nothing of their history. 
Perhaps the names signed to their tributary letters 
haunted bim, and prompted his invention. No cone 
ever fathomed the secret; probably Tyrwhitt himself 
could not have explained how he came to write those 
verses. Of one thing I am sure, and this is, that we 
have here an accredited instance of a poet's fantasy 
belng carped at by the critics but fully confirmed by the 
reality. 
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THE EMPTY NEST. 


By Heien M. BARRETT. 


/ NEST in the tree-top swinging ; 
An oriole gayly singing: 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
To and fro, to and fro. 
Sing, quivering breast ° 
Swing, birdlings at rest 
In your cradle the green leaves under ! 
Warm little nest, 
Sheltered and blest, 
Will it always be so, I wonder ? 


Il. 
The wind in the tree-tops sighing, 
In the leafless branches dying: 
Sad and slow, to and fro, 
Swings a nest fil'ed with snow. 
Ah me! nevermore 
Shall a bright wing soar 
From that nest "neath the leaves suspended. 
* Forsaken, bare, 
It hangeth there, 
The wraith of a summer ended. 


— 


WHO iS TO BLAME? 


VERY intelligent woman who makes an attempt 

to keep up with the questions of the day has given 
some thought to the subject presented recently in the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette” of London tn regard to the licen- 
tiousness and immorality in that city. 

While the question as to the advisability of publish- 
ing and circulating such a mass of corrupt reading can 
be raised, the more practical question is, aside from the 
debased and corrupt human passions that make such 
crimes possible, What is the reason that women become, 
directly or indirectly, partners in the sin ? 

Is not the answer that women who are compelled to 
support themse]l ves, and who are devo'd of the elementary 
education or tratning to engage in skilled labor, are paid 
so poorly fortheir services that want and discouragement 
make them an easy prey to any scheme that proposes 
comparative freedom from want and suffering ? 

When a girl bends every energy of her body to earn 
money enough to give her shelter, clothing, and food, 
and finds that in spite of every effort she cannot enjoy 
even & moderate degree of comfort, but just escapes 
being turned into the street, hungry and almost naked, 
is it any wonder that when this struggle continues 
month after month with no prospect of a change, that 
moral tone is los: and the struggle ends in sin and 


shame ? 


Millicent Garrett Fawcett, In a recent number of the 
‘* Contemporary Review,” on this subject says: 

‘* Deep down at the bottom of the questions that have 
been raised by the recent agitation is the economical 
and political subjection of women ; their miserably low 
wages in the poorest classes, wages on which life can 
hardly be supported unless recourse is had to the better- 
paid trade of sin. If a real remedy is to be found it 
must be sought in two ways, both full of difficulties and 
needing patience, enthusiasm, “ourage, and faith. The 
demand for victims must be diminished by a growth of 
unselfishvess and of purity of heart among men ; the 
supply of victims must be diminished by giving the 
poorest women more opportunities of fairly remunera- 
tive employment, by insisting on an extension to women 
of the trades-union doctrine of a fair day’s pay fora 
fair day’s work, by improvementin the dwellings of the 
poorest classes, and by endeavoring to form in every 
girl’s mind a worthy ideal of womanhood. Every one 
of these agencies of reform will need prolonged and 
increased effort : the widest experience and wisdom will 
be needed.” 

Yes, it will take time, patience, faith, and, above all, 
love and sympathy, to accomplish this work. But for 
its accomplishment every woman, no matter what her 
standing in society is, is responsible. Every woman 


who purchases a ready-made garment at such a price 


that she knows the maker was forced to work at prices 
far below the value of the services rendered is guilty of 
her sister's blood, and will be held accountable for her 
share in the duwnfall of s human soul. 

Every ready made garment sold represents five profits : 
the manufacturer from the raw material ; the wholesale 
to the reta’] dealer ; the profit to manufacturer of ready- 
made garment ; the merchant to the individual buyer. 
What is the share of profit coming to the maker of the 
garment after these several profits have been realized ? 
And the horror of it is that human beings are forced to 
choose between sin, with comparative physical comfort, 
and the bare chance of keeping body and soul together 
in purity by the most severe and continuous labor ; that 
in this fight these workers must carry the consciousness 
that the women who are spared their struggle, whose 
lives are sheltered by love, by wealth, by education, are 


the ones who make the burdens heavier. Well do they 
know that an advertisement in a Sunday paper calling 
attention to the ‘‘ sale, at greatly reduced prices, of a line 
of ready-made garments” will find hundreds of women 
elbowing and pushing their way to the counter where 
these goods can be purchased, utterly unmindful of the 
woman who must have had body and soul ground to 
the earth before she could consent to work for the pilt- 
tance offered. 

Women who realize their responsibility, who rexlize 
that they are their sister's keepers, have endexvored t» 
mitigate this evil by establishing depots where work is 
given to poor women, und fair prices paid for the work, 
and fair prices charged for the garments made. Aud 
the result ? The poorest success. The ladies interested 
are forced to purchase these garments in order to keep 
these depots open. Why ? 

Because the American women are educated to such 
false standards that sealskin coats are bought by the 
economies in cheap garments, purchased at the ex- 
pense of a sister womun’s heart-blood, if not her soul. 

Men would not find such ready victims if every work 
ing-girl was able to earn « semi-comfortable living by 
honest work. Virtue is dear to a Woman's heart, but 
when her vitality is gone, when hope {s crushed out be- 
cause of un utter want of sympathy from those whom 
circumstances alone have prevented from passing 
through her experience, she falters and becomes an easy 
victim to her own weakness and another's sin. Loss of 
faith in God follows closely on loss of faith in human- 
kind ; sin misery, death are the natural results. All to 
be modified, if not remedied, when every woman re- 
solves to pay « fair price for every article purcbased. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DECORATION. 
THE BEDROOM. 


By Josersa H. Tart. 


HE bedroom should be essentlally clear of every 
thing that can collect and hold dust in any form ; 
should be bright and cheerful, pleasantly furnished with 
light and cheerful furalture of good and simple design, 
in which everything should be carefully arranged for 
use, not show. The good taste of the ladies will add to 
the general home feeling of rest and comfort by innu- 
merable knickknacks. 

The whole floor of the bedroom should be stained, 
sized, and varnished, or painted, and strips of carpet, 
matting, or rugs thrown down only where required ; 
these can be taken up and shaken every day without 
trouble, the floors washed, and the evil of fixed carpets 
thus avoided. If, however, a carpet must be laid down, 
let it on no account go under the bed, or within two 
feet of the wall; the spaces under the bed or wall fur- 
niture would rarely be thoroughly swept, and under 
heavy wardrobes and chests of drawers there would be a 
gradual accumulation of dirt and dust until such times 
as the annual general turnout and cleaning takes place. 
There should be no occasion for this periodical turning 
of the house ‘‘inside out and upside down ;” {f our 
houses are properly arranged and furnished, each room 
can be thoroughly cleaned every week, and thus be as 
clean in one season as in another. 

Canopies over beds, and the old-fashioned system of 
hangings, must suggest themselves to all as being un- 
healthy, even if some of us think they may be comf :rta- 
ble. Shut closely up at night as bedrooms usually are, 
we want as much free breathing space as possible—not 
shut in with heavy canopies and closely drawn bed- 
curtains. Some of those who may be particularly 
wedded to canopies and curtains will perbaps take the 
trouble to get up and look at the top of any such ar- 
rangement in their own room; they will be somewhat 
startled by what they will see, and will be hereafter 
more inclined to do without such dust-traps. Chests of 
drawers and wardrobes that are so high that they can- 
not easily be dusted off every day soon collect a great 
amount of dust and dirt, and with the slightest current 
of air this dust is raised, and the alr which we have to 
breathe becomes filled with disease breeding germs. We 
all know the virtue of keeping our sleeping rooms clean 
and fresh. 

If it is desirable to have wardrobes, etc., and as closet 
space never comes amiss to a thorough housekeeper, why 
not, in place of the cumbersome portable wardrobes, 
fill in the recesses formed by the chimney breast with 
good closets, drawers, etc? These may be made to go 
quite to the ceiling, by which arrangement no spaces, 
such as formed by tops of wardrobes, would be left to 
harbor and accumulate dust and dirt. A space about 
four feet wide by six feet high can be taken for hanging- 
space ; in this space at the top it is well to place a piece 
of gas-pipe, about one inch in diameter, lengthwise of 
the closet, about midway of the depth, and secure it well 
at the ends. Procure a number of wire frames for sup- 
porting dresses and other garments, and hang them on 
this rod ; inthis way many more garments can be hung 
in the same space, and can be more easily found when 
desired than in the dark and unreachable ends of an or- 


dinary closet. This space should be inclosed with 
double doors that, when opened, will reveal the whole 
space. It would be well to put a deep drawer in the 
lower part of the closet, for shoes, etc. If the width of 
the recess is more than desired for the closet, the remain- 
ing space can be filled with deep drawers up to a height 
of about four feet, and the space from these drawers up 
to the height of the closet can be filled with shelves in- 
closed with double doors, same as the closet. The space 
from these closets to the ceiling of the room can be ar- 
ranged with shelves whereon can be stored away arti- 
cles not immediately required, and Iinclosed with a 
separate set cf doors. The panels of the lower doors 
can be filled with mirrors, which are always neces- 
sary fittings in the bedroom. All this woodwork can 
very well be done in good, sound pine, without any un- 
necessary detail or ornamentation, and the whole painted 
in some shade of color to harmonize with the decoration 
of the room, or the same as the other woodwork. It is 
often desirable to have a large mirror when the genera) 
furniture takes up all the available wal! spaces; in this 
case the mirror can be secured by a narrow frame 
mitered around the mirror and fastened to a closet door 
ora door leading to another room, which, besides being 
a useful article, will add greatly to the genera! decora.- 
tion. In regard to the decoration of the side walls and 
ceilings, the general tone should be light, and the design 
of no particular pattern, so that one will not be annoyed 
at night or in timesof sickness by symmetrical patterns 
of conventional flowers, which might in any way sug- 
gest a countless and never-ending procession along the 
walls. Any pattern or design which shows prominently 
any set patterns or spots which suggest a sum of mul. 
tiplication, or which in th» half-light of night or early 
morning might be likely to fix themselves upon the tired 
brain, are especially to be avoided. The design should 
be of such a description that, saving as regards color, it 
should offer no spectal marked pattern. 

There are now so many really good designs of wall 
hangings of subdued and harmonious co!oring that 
there should be no difficulty in selecting such a one. It 
is well to remember thatthe greatest artistic skill of 
coloring alone can 80 graduate all the various colors as 
to confuse the eye witbout attracting it to any given 
portion of the design, and that, therefore, it is far safer 
to trust to some really good distemper or oil color ; and 
this should be of such an absolutely undefined shade 
that you hardly know what tocallit. The woodwork 
should be painted in some harmonizing shade in the 
same tone, and the whole varnished: woodwork fin- 
ished in this way can be easily cleaned, and the extra 
expense of varnishing will be saved ina few years. A 
little thought, a little study, and a little time will be 
well spent in the careful furnishing and decoration of the 
sleeping-rooms of our houses, so that they may be 
healthy, cheerful, and comfortable. 

In the bedroom, a dado {s not required : first, because 
the height of the ceiling will not admit of it ; end, second, 
because the taller pieces of furniture would not look 
well partly against the dado and partly against the wall. 
However, it is desirable to make the lower portion of 
the wall of some general tone, as a background to the 
furniture, and the upper portion lighter and perhaps 
more ornamental. 

A room having a northernexposure can be made more 
bright and cheerful by decorating it in warm tones of 
red and yellow. For this we would suggest a dull red- 
gray cartridge paper for the lower portion of the wall— 
say to a height of six feet, or to the height of the door; at 
this Jine place a narrow molded band of wood, or picture 
strip. The space from this up to the ceiling, whatever 
it may be, fill with a dull grayish écru Japanese chintz 
having a delicate tracery pattern in gold. Kalsomize 
the ceiling about two shades lighter than the chintz. 
Use a smal! cove or bead of gilt at the angle of the side 
wall and ceiling. Paint the woodwork a dull yellow on 
the ocher tone. 

For light curtains use écru madras having dull red 
flowers; if heavier curtains are desired, use plain dull 
yellow turcoman or silk jute. A light, delicate treat- 
ment can be made by painting the side walls up to the 
height of six feet, or the top of the doors, a deep straw. 
color, and over this stretch dotted swiss or cream-white 
madras having a delicate intertwining figure or vine. It 
would be well to put this on just before the paint 
thoroughly hardens, and gently press it to the wall by 
laying a plece of white paper over the material and rub 
it lightly with the hand ; in this way go over all thespace 
covered, taking care that the paint is not too fresh, so as 
to come through the material, but just sticky enough to 
hold. Cover the top edge of the material with a narrow 
picture strip of gilt; from this up to the ceiling, kalso- 
mine the wall a light, delicate gray-blue, and the ceiling 
the same a shade lighter. At the angle of the side wal! 
and ceiling use a small gilt beading. Paint the wood. 
work a delicate cream white, about the shade of the 
raised figure of the material of the side wall ; the paint to 
have a dull finish in hard oll varnish. For window cur- 
tains use plain Japanese silk, the color the side wall 
is painted before the swiss or madras is applied. 
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In the general decoration of the house, the nur- 
sery, or the rooms in which our little ones spend £0 
large a portion of their early lives, shoulda not be for- 
gotten, but made as cheerful and beautiful in their gen. 
eral appearance as possible within our means. In fact, 
these rooms can be made interesting to the little ones 
with but little expense and very little trouble. Nowa. 
days, when really good colored illustrations are gen- 
erally to be found in so many of our monthly and 
weekly publications, why not, instead of destroying 
them, cut them out, or, better still, let the little ones 
do so0,and then paste them over the lower portion of 
the wall to a height cf about four feet? A band of 
color can be made with some of the cheap books that 
Miss Kate Greenaway and Mr. Walter Crane have so 
charmingly illustrated ; or, for diversity, use some of the 
cheap Japanese pictures. By pasting the scenes in 
regular order and procession, a frieze under the upper 
wall can be formed, all being varnished over to protect 
from dirt. The various depicted scenes from the stories 
of Jack and the Beanstalk, Cinderella and her sisters, 
numerous enchanted princesses and princes, and the host 
of other aursery rhymes and tales, may thus be used ; 
while here and there, as varnished panels in the upper 
wall, might be pasted up the large colored illustrations 
which few Christmas numbers are now without. Why 
not cover the walls of the nurseries with illustrations of the 
various animals that went into the ark, and iliustrations 
of fiowers’ All these would make the children’s room 4 
bright and cheery spot. The upper wall can be kalso- 
mind some neutral tint harmonizing with the general 
tone of the pictures in the lower portion; the wood. 
work painted a light sepia brown, and varnished. 
Stain the flooring, and use bright-colored matting or 
rugs. 

The bath. room, as a rule, gets very little consideration 
in the way of Ccecoration ; itis too often used as a gen- 
eral store-place for old boots and shoes, umbrellas, water- 
proofs, etc. Iustead of this it should be arranged for 
cleanliness and made as bright and pleasant as possible. 
The floor can be made perfectly water-tight by making 
a papler mache floor as before described, and finished 
with a mosaic tile paper, sized and varnished. Form a 
wainscoting about four feet high with a plain strip of 
pine about four inches wide by one-half inch thick ; fill 
in the space below this with a paper representing water 
and aquatic life. Fill in the upper wall space with a 
light mosaic tile paper. Panels of colored or monotone 
prints, and photographs, can be pasted to the wall, all 
sized and varnished; the woodwork painted some 
neutral tint harmonizing with the wall decoration, and 
varnished. A)l this will add greatly to the utility as 
well as the appearance of the room, as it can be spattered 
and washed at pleasure. 


THE ANNUAL HURRY. 


ES, the sun fs shining, the wind is blowlpg most 

entrancilogly, the temperature is just right fora 
long walk ; but there are the preserves, the pickles, the 
winter clothing, the Fall house-cleaning, all to be done, 
so the housewife shuts her eyes to outside attractions, 
and duty is the ruling genius of the hour. Blessed is 
she wh») tempers duty with mercy, and so accomplishes 
the necessary ends as to disturb the nerves and order of 
the family the least. Fortunate is he who has not exper!i- 
enced the discomfort of eating, on the corners of tables, 
bits that are left over; of going to bed with bare floors, 
with contents of trunks and closets piled about the roome, 
during housecleaning time. Or, what can wreck the 
family happiness more completely than the mistress with 
two deep frowns between the eyes, dress covered with t {ts 
of thread—a limp, exhausted figure, who, with impa- 
tlence born of worn-out nerves, suggests that “‘ life 
would be worth living if one was clothed with feathers” ? 
What can take the sweetness out of life quicker than a 
wife and mother whose collar {s all awry, face purple 
with long standing over the fire, and whose kiss, hur- 
riedly given, is a mixture of sugar, cloves, fruit juice, 
and vinegar ? 

Is the return a compensation for the outlay ? Is there 
no way of ruoning the family machine without the 
annua! interruptions ? 

Lovely schemes are presented on paper, but, some- 
how, they cannot be put fn practice. Frult will come 
at just this season, clothes will need changing from 
trunks to bureaus and closets for immediate use, and 
they must be mended, or new ones made, and the house 
must be cleaned before the fires are started. 

There is one rule that might be followed: Never try 
to accomplish in a given time more than can be accom 
plished with a reasonable amount of effort and without 
loss of nervous force. 


HOW TO PRESERVE CUT FLOWERS. 


OW to preserve cut flowers is a particularly inter. 
esting subject at present. Weal! have the desire 

to keep these expressions of friendship or affection as 
long as possible. ‘‘ The American Gardener” gives the 


following directions, which were followed and found 
successful : 

‘‘An important rule, though seldom regarded, fs 
never to cram the vases with flowers ; many will last if 
only they have a large mass of water in the vase and 
not too many stalks to feed on the water and pollute it. 
Vases that can hold a large quantity of water are much 
to be preferred to the spindle-shaped trumpets that are 
often used. Flat dishes filled with wet sand are also 
useful for short-stalked or heavy-headed flowers ; even 
partially withered blooms wil! revive when placed on 
this cool, molst substance. Moss, though far prettier 
than sand, is to be avoided, as it so soon smelis dis- 
agreeably, and always interferes with the scent of the 
flowers placed in it for preservation. 

‘‘In the case of tlowera that grow only {n a cool tem 
perature, and suffer when they get Into warm and dry 
air, all that we can do is to lessen evaporation as much 
as possible, and, when such flowers have hairy stems 
and leaves, to submerge them for a minute, so that 
by caplilary attraction they may continue to keep 
themselves molst and cool; but this is dangerous to 
tablecloths or polished surfaces, unless care be taker 
that the points of the leaves do not hang down, to pre 
vent dripping. 

‘Another mesns of preventing delicate and sweet- 
scented flowers from flagging {is to cut them with sev- 
eral leaves on the stem, and, when the flower head is 
placed in water, to allow only this head to remaiu above 
the water, while the leaves are entirely submerged; by 
this means the leaves seem to help to support the flower, 
which will then last for three days in a fairly cool room 
Frequent cutting of the stem is of great use; but with 
all flowers by far the best plan is to put them outsice, 
exposed to dew or rain, during the night, when they 
wili regain strength enough to last on for days. All 
New Holland plants, particularly tlowering acaclas, are 
benefited wonderfully by this apparent cruelty, and 
will even stand a slight frost far better than a hot room 
at night indoors.” 


A Woman’s SusGesrion ror Usine Tax 
Money.—aAn old housekeeper in a Connecticut town 
tock the daughter of a poor nelghbor into her family to 
assist inthe housework. The girl, who was fifteen years 
old, had never known snything but the most abject 
poverty, her family having been aiways *‘ he!ped by the 
town.” The housekeeper discovered that the girl was 
most wasteful, and conscientiously tried to trata her to 
habits of economy, butin spite of every effort fa‘led. 
The housekeeper found her one day washing the dishes 
in half-cold water, on the top of which floated the pieces 
of butter from the butter-plates In response to the 
reprimand received she answered: ‘‘I don’t want to 
stay here, you're so stingy ; we throw away every day 
at our house what you eat.” The family are stili 
‘‘helped by the town,” only there are several families 
to be ‘‘ helped""—the subject of this sketch and all her 
sisters having married and set up housekeeping. 

A judicious outlay of the town funds, with a kitcheno 
gardea and cooking schoo] maintained by the Intelligent 
Christian women, would enable the town authorities to 
expend their funds on the public schools and libraries. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Kditor of thia department will be glad to receive question, 
suggestions, and erpertences for ‘his ALonymous 
cationa cannot he noticed | 


The probi.m of how to get the Sabbath blessing for our 
families is one which rouses the greatest interest ia every 
Christian mother. I feel that you gave the key to the solu. 
tion in the word ‘‘ differen’.’’ Holding fast to this idea as 
the central one, we may develop a foundation plan on 
which we can all build, modifying the carrying of it out 
according to the circumstances of the household. 

Let it be different by being especially the children’s day. 
It will reyguire much sacrifice to carry this out. I know 
how prone we parents are to give ourselves up to our own 
meditations. The father is tired; the children must pot 
distarb him. The mother longs to look over the last maga- 
zine. but I believe that greater rest and richer resul's in 
true self-cuiture will be the result of ministering on that 
day to the children. 

The difference should be in the line of greater spirituality. 
To make it a great feast day (one mother says it is her 
‘“‘candy day’’: is not in the line of greater spirituality. 
Too rich a dinner compels us to think too much of oar 
digestion ; but we sbould not spoil its pleasautuess by mak- 
ing it a day of cold lunches. 

On that day let us be ever ready to receive the overtlow- 
ing affections of our children; let them nestie on our laps 
and cling round our necks to their full satisfaction, and 
make them feel our love as perhaps we are too busy to do 
on week days. 

To make it a musical day is one of the greatest helps 
toward its spiritual Influence. After aa hour of singing 
carefully selected songs—not all Sunday-schoo!l songs—! 
bave beard little ones say, ‘‘ lt makes one want to be good.”’ 

Let us make the family devotion especially interesting by 
letting the children share in the exercises, and on the Sab 
bath we should bring them into greater familiarity with the 
Bible. We depend too much on the Sabbath-school ; and 


there are so many fascinating books for children, we let the 
Bible Ie on the shelf. On this one day of the week let us 
study the Bible with our children. 

[t would be easy to add other ideas showing how to make 
the Sabbath a different day; but [am sure if we make it 
the children’s day, and see that it is spiritual, 
musical, devotional, instructive in Bible teaching, it will 
become delight as well as a spiritual! help. U. 


The question is asked, ‘“* Should ch 
drink tea and coffee ? 
tu!l| drink 

Certainly children should not be allowed to drink strong 
tea or coffee, though we have often seen mothers, who knew 
no better, give a child in arms jastsuch as they were them 
selves drinking. 

Yet, with one’s food, as a rule, warm «ir 
than cold. 

Our national vice of drinking ice-water does munch harm 
in its way. ‘The reason is this. In order to digestion, 
besides the pouring forth of the gastric jnice, the tempera- 
ture of the stomach must rise considerably above its nor 
minal state at other times. 

Now, ices or cold flaid, taken with food, lower the tempera- 
ture, and it muat be raised before the digestion can go on. 

For this reason, fora child, ‘‘ cambric tea,’’ as they call ft, 
or even a dash of tea or coffee in the warm milk and water, 
must be better than drinking cold milk. 

We heard this matter thus explained by a practical and 
learned professor. 

Milk is made to be eaten, in the natural way of taking it, 
by achildora young animal. The flaid which is secrete in 
the act of eating, and mingled with the food, prepares it 
for digestion. This fluid ts alkaline, and the gastric jui e is 
acid. This is the way nature’’ manages the process. 

When milk is drank, there is no such commingling, and 
if taken cold, it passes at once into the stomach and is 
coagulated into a cold, hard mass, not easy of digestion. 
People say it is heavy,’’ and no doult it {fs so. 

Yet we have seen “iced m'lk”’ proposed as a part of a 
luncheon or near the close of a meal. D. M. D. 

Will you kindly reprint In your paper —or send me a copy of 
The Christian Union. I think it was either April or May t2—a 
receipt for making rice paste for paper? Also please ask thr ugh 
your paper how shell hair-pins can be made straight after they 
Lave become much bent by wearing H. 

In the paper of April 25 rice tlour is recommended for 
making @ paste which leaves no stain and is very adhesive. 
It should be boiled very slowly in the proportion of 
four parts of water to one of rice flour, so that when 
eold it will be of about the consistency of “ bando- 
line,’ and may have a “little”? alum-water added. 
This will be required only for delicate work with 
photographs, autographs, and manuscripts. Paste for 
paper-hanging or where a large qnantity is needed is 
quite good enough made of common wheat tl ur, and an 
addition to the flour of one-sixth or one fourth of its weight 
of fuely powdered resin and a few drops of creosote or oil 
of cloves is recommended—the resin to harden, ard the 
creosote or cloves to prevent the attacks of insects. If the 
paste is to be used only in smal! «quantities, gum traga 
canth, softened over night in water, is both cheap and ex- 
cellent. As it swells enormously, only a very small portion 
should be moistened at once. 


alfeetional, 
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Please answer the following ‘nquiry throngh your columns, I 
am adressmaker; [have one customer who upon not 
payiog me until she has worn the dress [ have made her. She 
is pieased with the work, has tried it on and accepted ft, and 
although I let her set her own price, she srill soys she will not 
pay tillshe wears the dress. She isa church member, and claims 
to be a Christian. I¢ her conduct like thatof atrue Christian? 
She has now in her possession a dress which [| made for her over 
two years ago, and which is not yet paid for, because she has not 
worn it. She willl gladly pay me 210 for it when her time comes, 
but till then, no matter how much [ suffer, she will pay nothing. 
She says [need not feel uneasy about my pay, for | know she 
always pays when sbe first wears the dress: but meanwhile I 
peed breed and butter. She is a good customer, and I do not 
like to offend her, and if [dun her she will be ., t to say, “ Well, 
if von d> not like my way you need dono more work for me.” 
What course ought Ito pursue ? M.A. W. 

We should advise you to take pains to find other custom 
era, so that you need not nbmit tothis unwarranted plece 
of defrauding. You are not concerned with the timeof the 
wearing of the dress. You might say to her, “I will not 
deliver your dress to you t il | have received the money for 
it and used it.’’ 

Can you give me the name of the authorof a poem entitled 
* Our Cressy (Crécy), and containing the following verses : 

“ Through noise of battle breaking round, 
karl Warwick to the monarch sped ; 
‘The Prince ix pressed '' King Edward frowned. 
* My son must win his spurs,’ he sald. 


“ And so, when eager angels would defeat 
Hell's bitter wrong and strenuous temptation, 
There flits a smile across tho merey-seat, 
Nay, let my chiliren werk their own salvation 
ee S. E. D. 
Can yougive a subseriber any information about the author of 
“A Countryman’s Idea of Shak<peare’? It is a short humorous 
piece: country storekeeper relates to a storm bound traveler 
how the school-teacher gave a copy of Shakespeare to his dangh- 
ter. He had read it, and proceeds to give lis ideas about the 
characters and author. I would like tosecure acopy. If writ- 
ten by any of our well-known humorists it is probably pabilshed 
in some of thelr books, or ina perilotlical. Quite a number of 
ladies and gentlemen are luterested in the question, and will be 
obliged to you for any information Hi. 


Will“ BE. N. B whose inquiry concerning a cnild’s hymna wag 
published July sv, kindls send hb r addr 4+, that we may forward 
to her a copy of the music to which th: iil acy was sung, which 
has been sent to herby « “ Grandmother” in the Sandwich 
Islands ? 
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Youna Fotks. 
MY CRUISE IN THE “ CAROLINE.” 


By Matruew Wuolte, JR. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


HIS was not at all the fashion in which I had 
wished for our ship of rescue to appear. 

‘She'll surely be driven ashore and wrecked, in a 
worse way than we were !” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Can't we do anything to help the people on board, 
Captain Cullen ?’ asked Ralph. 

‘We've done all we can do,” replied the Captain, 
pointing to the fire. 

A few minutes afterward it began to rain again; our 
fire was put out, and once more the ship was lost to 
view. And now we could only walt for daylight, with 
the falling torrents drenching us all to the skin. 

Of course none of us could sleep, even after the rain 
stopped again and the wind began to go down. That 
is, nobody could but Ralph. 

The moon came out about midnight, and showed us 
that the liitlechap was probably dreaming pleasantly. 
And it showed us something else, too. - 

- This was the ship, riding at anchor about half a mile 
from the island. evidently waiting for morning before 
sending out a boat to take us aboard. 

Well, after that I felt less like going to sleep than 
ever, 80 I lay there on my blanket, looking up at the 
stars and wondering if this was really going to be our 
last night on Hope Sandbar, and trying to imagine how 
it would seem to lle in a regular bed again. 

Morning came at last, and, my! didn’t I enjoy wak- 
ing Ralph up and pointing out to him the ship, which 
was lowering a boa'—a big one, twice the size of the 
‘Caroline’s” yawl. And didn’t all nine of us rush 
down, almost into the ocean, to welcome our rescuers | 

The boat was manned by four sailors, who, watching 
their chance, rowed in on the top of a big breaker that 
sent her clear up the beach, almost on my toes. 

But I didn't jump very far out of the way. No; I 
felt more like running forward and hugging every one 
of those four red faced seamen, who stared at us as if 
we had been Zulu savages. 

I can’t remember what we said first. You see, I 
hadn't any diary to put things down in. Besides, every- 
body seemed to be talking at once, so it wasn't easy to 
keep track of the conversation. 

But by and by I found out that the brig—for she was 
a brig—was the ‘‘ Ocean Pearl,” bouad from New Or- 
leans to New York ; that she had been blown out of her 
course by the castern storm, and that if it had not been 
for that fire of ours she would very likely have been 
wrecked on Hope Sardbar. 

So you see the captain of the ‘‘ Pearl” was really 
under obligations to us, and before ten o'clock we were 
al) on board of her, sailiog away for the north. 

Rilph and I stood together at the stern, watching the 
sand-bank disappear from view, and, when we couldn't 
sce the white tops of its breakers any longer, it almost 
seemed to me asif there never was such a place, and 
that our life there had been only a dream. 

Ralph was a little disappointed at first when he found 
we were not going to be taken to Cuba, but Captain 
Cullen seemed to think that his father and mother 
would be back in New York alincst as soon as he was. 

Of course, nine persons added to the crew of the brig 
made things rather crowded, and Ralph and I had to 
sleep in the upper berth in the same room with Captain 
Cullen and Mr. Trippe. But we had a quick passage 
to New York, and while I was taking my second view 
of the Highland lights, I suddenly recollected that I was 
coming back be/ore I was due. 

If the ‘‘ Caroline's” crulse had been carried out ac- 
cording to the programme, I would not have been home 
for a week yet; that is, aday or so after my parents’ 
return from Chicago. Now, what was to become of me 
in the meantime ?” 

As I have explained, the house in Albany was closed ; 
we had no relatives living there with whom I might go 
and stay ; and so, in fact, I almost caught myself wishing 
that we hadn't been taken off that sandbar quite so 
soon. 

But before we had passed the point of Sandy Hook, 
Captain Cullen came up to say that he had planned 
having me go to Troy and stay at bis house till my 
father and mother came back. 

‘ But here’s Ralph wants you to go howe with him,” 
he wenton. ‘‘ Mr.and Mra. Wilson can’t possibly have 
got back from Havana yet, and he asked me if I 
wouldn't persuade you to keep Lim company for a while 
in their house up-town, which has only the housekeeper 
and the servants in it.” 

I had always been anxious to see more of New York 
than my short stops there had ever given me a chance 
to do, and then I had grown to think a good deal of 
Ralph, so I was very glad to accept his invitation. 


Well, we landed that night, and Captala Cullen got a 


cairiage for us, and Ralph and I rode up in state to the 
Wilsons’ big houss in Fifty-third Street. But you 
ought to have heard the scream the housekeeper gave 
when she saw him ! 

You see, his father had telegraphed from Havana 
that he had been lost at sea, and that they were coming 
home on the steamer due the enc of the week. And 
now do you wonder Mrs. Walduck screamed when 
Ralph walked into the house ? 

During the three days I stayed with him we went all 
over the city together, up on the elevated railroad to 
High Bridge, and across the big suspension one to 
Brooklyn. And all the time I couldn't help thinking 
how funny it was that I should go off, expecting to see 
such strange sights as parrots and monkeys running 
wild in Cuba, and end up by seeing things just as new 
to me in a place so near home as New York. 

Ralph wanted me to stay on after his father and 
mother came, but I got word from Chicago that Grand- 
ma Carr was better, and that consequently my parents 
were coming home, too. 

I bad saved part of the pocket-money that had becn 
given me to spend In Havana, so I engaged a stateroom 
on the ‘‘ Drew,” and after getting a promise from Ra)ph 
to come and see me in the surimer, 1 steried up the 
Hudson on the evening my father and mother expected 
to arrive in Albany. 

And although my cruise in the ‘‘ Caroline ” herself 
ended when that unfortunate rchooner went to pieces 
on Hope Sandbar, I didn’t feel as if it was really over 
till I sat in the silting-room at home telling them al! 
about it. 

Of course the Academy boys thought it must have 
been great fun to have bad all my adventures ; but then, 
you see, they'd only hcard them, not had them. 


[THE END. ] 


THE SELF-WILLED WEATHERCOCK. 
By SypNrEy DAYRE. 


IGH up on the very top of an iron rod, which went 
up from the very top of the highest point of the 
gable of a great stable, stood a Weathercock. He was a 
handsome fellow, finely painted up, and with a very 
lordly curve to his tail ; and his head was thrown back 
with such a haughty, high-spirited look that you would 
imagine he was just going to flap his wings and crow. 
But he never did. He never did anything but look 
the wind right in the face. Whenever it changed he 
swung around so as always to be looking toward it, so 
that people could look up and see which way it blew. 
But there came a time when the Weathercock grew 
tired of moving just as the wind moved. 
‘* Don’t you get tired of always staying in the same 
place ?” he asked of the Lightning-rod. The Lightning- 


rod came up over a peak in the Gothic roof, and stood 
up very straight and stiff not far from the Weathercock. 


‘*Why, no,” said the Lightning-rod, ‘‘I have never 
thought of being tired.” 

‘‘I’m tired to death of it,” said the Weathercock ; 
‘‘and I should think you would be. It’s bad enough 
for me; but you haven’t moved aa {nch since I have 


known you. It fairly makes my back ache to see you 
stand so straight all the time. J)on’t you want a little 
variety ?” 


“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about me,” said the 
Lightning-rod, good-naturedly. To be sure, I'm not 
quite so well off as you are, for ] can’t look about on 
every side of me as youcan. Still, it’s a fine place up 
here, and as long as we are doing exactly what we are 
put here for, of course we ought not to complain.” 

‘“‘I'’m complaining, though,” sald the Weathercock, 
petulantly. ‘‘I want to bave my own way sometimes, 
and not always be whisked about by that saucy Wind. 
He turns me this way and that way just as he pleases, 
and I’m not going to put up with it any longer.” 

** What will you do ?” 

**T’ll stop turning ; I shall look in whatever direction 
I like. I don’t know what the consequences may be” (he 
looked, if possible, haughticr than ever) ; ‘‘ for you must 
have observed that the weather depends entirely upon 
me and my movements. When the men come about 
their work in the morning, they look up to see what I 
promise them for the day, and never undertake anything 
important unless I look encouraging.” 

‘‘Are you not afraid,” said the Lightning-rod, looking 
at the Weathercock with great respect, ‘‘ that something 
dreadful might happen if you stop ?” 

‘Oh, I suppose so,” said the Weathercock ; ‘‘ but I 
am tired of being made a convenience of. The weather 
must try running itself for a while without me.” 

The Lightning rod thought it serious, and would have 
shaken its liead if that had been possible. 

Very early the next morning the Wind, who had been 
for three days blowing cold from the east, bringing with 
him a most unpleasant amount of clouds, rain, and mist, 
took a sudden jerk around to the southwest, and, after a 
vigorous tussle with the clouds, managed to send away 
all but a few walch lingered in the far east. Then 


Master Wind came puffing around the Weathercock, 
expecting him to face about at his first breath. But the 
Weathercock gared steadily toward sunrise. 

‘‘Why don’t you turn round *” asked the Wind. 
‘Don’t you eee I’ve changed ?” 

‘* Yes, I see,” sald the Weathercock ; ‘‘ but / haven't 
changed, and I’m not going to just yet.”’ 

‘‘Whew !” The Wind was a little surprised, but not 
quite so much concerned as the Weathercock had ex- 
pected he would be. He gave a few playful fi!rts about 
him, trying to make him turn, and then, with a laugh, 
skipped into the garden to whisper to the poor little 
bedraggled flowers that the storm was over, and the sun 
would soon be along to cheer them up. 

‘Wind still in the rainy quarter,” said the men, look- 
ing up atthe Weathercock. ‘‘ No good to go to work 
yet.” 

“The Sun will probably not rise, now that I have put 
down that impudent Wind,” sald the Weathercock to 
himeelf, still gazing into the east. But, to his great sur- 
prise, the Sun slowly rose ovcr the mountain, with such 
a beaming smile that the clouds which the Wind could 
not move hurried away in alarm and bid themselves. 

“The Weathercock must be a bit rusty,” sald one of 
the men as they gathered again, and went to.work very 
late. 

‘* No wonder, after such a rain,” sald another. 

The Weathercock continued to turn according to his 
own fancy, delighting in showing that he could do as 
he p'eased, no matter which way the Wind blew. But 
he grew angrier and angrier at observing that his inde- 
pendence scemed to trouble no one. The Sun shone and 
the Wind played, the birds sang and the flowers 
bloomed, and every sweet and beautiful thing belonging 
to summer flourished as befors. Worst of all, the people 
who used to look inquiringly up at him as long as he 
faithfully attended to the duty which he bad been mate 
to perform, no longer paid any heed to him. 

One night, as autumn drew near, a blast came sweep- 
ing dowa from the north and flung itself rudely against 
the Weathercock. 

‘‘ Turn the other way,” it ordered. 

‘*T won't!’ sald the Weathercock, stoutly. 

The more roughly it buffeted and belabored him the 
more he set himself against it, until at last there came a 
snap and awhang. The Lightning-rod saw him fall, 
and wondcred where he would go to, but never knew. 

‘‘ Dear me!” said the Ligtning rod, with a sorrowful 
sigh. ‘‘I told him no good would come of his trying to 
have his own way.” 

‘‘Its the old Weathercock,” said the men, picking 
him up. ‘* Used to be you could tell by him to a hair's 
breadth exactly how the Wind stood, for be was always 
sure to be looking straight the right way. But he’s been 
no use of late.” 

And he was flung aside and forgotten. 


- 


THE BROTHERHOOD AMONG BIRDS. 


HAT a tiny little bird the swallow is' How 

impossible it seems that so tiny a creature 
should possess the gift of intelligence! Mr. Ernest 
Menault, in his book on ‘‘ Intelligence of Animals,” tells 
the following stories about swallows, that prove these 
little birds can give us lessons in helpfulness, as well as 
to increase our respect for the little creatures that we 
sometimes abuse in a spirit of selfish fun, or because we 
think them too sma!) to have any feeling : 

‘* Numerous, indeed, are the cases in which swallows 
show a sympathy fer the welfare of their race. A nest, 
containing young, had been beaten down by lung con- 
tinued rains, and the brood was thus exposed to the 
pelting storm. Some members of the family inhabiting 
the house threw a cloth covering over the ruined nest, 
and thus saved the newly fledged birds from perishing. 
But now loud outcries arose from the parents, and from 
other swallows which instantly flocked to the place. 
When the storm had passed the covering was removed, 
and then an extraordinary scene was witnessed. The 
old birds fed the young, and immediately all the as- 
sembled swallows set to work in raising an arched 
earthwork over the nestlings, and thus effectually pro- 
tected the young family. What could a colony of 
human settlers have done more for a nelghbor whose 
house had been destroyed ? Notheory of mere instinct 
will explain such a proceeding. The emergency was 
sudden, the remedy novel, and the means effectual. 

‘‘ Something like reason is seen in the following case : 
Av American wren took possession of a martin’s nest, 
from which the invader could not be expelled. The 
martins, however, kept watch over the intruder, and no 
sooner did the wren leave the nest in seach for food 
than the martins re-entered, and immediately planned 4 
scheme for keeping out the foe. They made the en- 
trance so much narrower, and so blocked up the passage, 
that it would be impossible for the wren to get in while 
the owners kept at home. The enemy soon returned, 
and at first tried force, but the strength and arrange 
ment of the defenses baffled her. The foe now estab- 
lished a siege, watching near the entrance for two days, 
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But the martins bravely held out in spite of hunger, and 

at last, the patience of the wren giving way, she left the 

skillful defenders of the fortress in peace. Here, again, 

we find birds adopting special means to accomplish a 
articular end. 

‘* Mr. Jesse mentions the following as illustrating the 
intelligence of the swallows in adapting even the mate- 
rials of their nests to special situations. <A palrof these 
birds built against the wall of a lime kilnchimney. The 
heat was so great asto make the nest crumble to pleces ; 
a second and even a third sharing the same fate. Some 
echeme of making or collecting a new kind of material, 
capable of bearing the heat, must then have been 
devised, for the fourth nest stood. For two succeeding 
years the nests were built in the same place, and always 
endured the heat, Between the first unsuccessful and 
the last improved works ef the little architects, some 
progress must have been made in the composition or 
working up of the material for the nest. These swal- 
lows were inventors In some way, as clearly as Wedg- 
wood wes in his pottery improvements. 

‘* Another incident, mentioned by the same gentleman, 
supports a similar conclusion. A swallow bad selected a 
place for her nest in a corner formed by two walls, but 
the surface of these being smooth, the bird could not 
easily find any projection on which the foundation of 
the nest might rest. She, however, managed to fix a 
bit of clay on each wall, and then laid a plece of light 
wood on the two clay supports. This gave her a good 
foundation, and the work was recurely finished. Is a 
builder who overcomes a structural difficulty to be 
counted a clever workman, while similar trlumphs over 
obstacles by a bird are all explained by the vague word 
‘instinct’? 

‘One can well understand, from these facts, the en- 
ergy, union, subordination, and social spirit employed 
in common defense and the general interest. 

‘* When about to migrate, the swallows assemble at some 
place apparently agreed upon beforehand, and, after a 
long discussion, which occup!es whole days they set out 
in flocks. It is sald that the principal sign which warns 
them of the necessity of leaving a country is the slight 
clevation of the sun {pautumna. Jirds are, in fact, very 
sensitive to light.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

A GREAT many people would be very glad to sit 

at my desk and recelve your pleasant letters, and 
I know I am greatly envied because of the pleasant 
times we have together. Perhaps I am a little selfish in 
keeping the older people out of my chair; and for once 
I will give to a grandfather what he asks—an I{ntroduc. 
tion to you, and a chance for a little chat. Perhaps, 
when you have read his letter, you will think those 
were very hard times in which he lived ; but I feel very 
sure that the boys and girls could be truly happy in 
those days, and I doubt very much whether this grand- 
father would care to give up the pleasant memories of 
his boyhood even for the sake of your goed times. 

COLORADO SPrinas. 

My Dear Grandchildren: 

When ! was a boy I lived with my parents about one and one 
half miles frm asmall village In Western New York. My par- 
ents being good Christ'an people, I early acquired the habit of 
church-going. and was a regular attendant of the Sabbath- 
school as we!l. Let the weather be ever so cold and stormy, 
nothing but sickness prevented the family—consisting of my 
parents, tw older sisters, and myself—from attending regularly 
every Sabbath two preaching services, one in the forenoon ard 
one tn the afternoon, and Sabbath-school between services. 
We did not have In those days, as you do now, warm, comfort. 
able rooms tc sit in during the time of preaching and Sabbath- 
school; no fire in the church or any provisiens made for one in 
thore boyhood days of mine 

“Oh' you say, “I don't think I should like to attend church, 
or Sabbath-schoo! either, in aroom with no fire, especially in 
cold winter weather. How could you endure it f” 

Iwill tell you how, Inthe first place, we were warmly clad 
in garments prin: {pally of home manufacture, and then we hada 
what was called a foot stove—a tin box, full of little hole-. with 
a little door to open and shut, and over the box a wooden frame 
on which to put your feet. A smaller sheet iron box, open at the 
top. was provided to slip inside the larger tin box. Just before 
starting for church, the little sheet-lron box was filled with great 
live coals from the fireplace, a few ashes put over the top, and 
then it was slid into ita piace, and the little stove was complete, 
put into the carriage or sleigh, and we were ready. At church 
the stove was passed from one to the other, and thus our feet 
were kept warm and comfortable during the day. Being warmly 
clothed, and onr feet kept warm, the rest of our person did not 
suffer any from cold. 

At Sabbath-school we bad for our lesson from seven to ten 
verses of Scripture, to be committed to memory and recited to 
our teacher. Fora perfect lesson we had a certain number of 
marke f credit; and for a certain number of credit marks, a 
certain nuu ber of cents, to be applied to the education of hea. 
then children. Once 4 year a report was read from the pulpit- 
the number of perfect lessons each scholar bad learned, and the 
amount he or she had contributed for the benefit of heathen 
eblldren. 

lattended Sabbath school from the time I was old enough to 
learn a verse until l was old enough to go into the Bible class. 
[always had the same teacher and the same superintendent. 
They were both godly men, and devoted to their work. You 
will not wonder, then, that after [I had grown up, and had chil- 
dren of my own, | a.ways retained a peculiar affection for 
those men while they lived; and now that they are occupying 
prepared mansions above, thelr memory is yet dear to my heart- 


The Scripture lessons learned over fifty years ago are to-day 
fresh in my memory, and many a time have furnished food to 
my soul, when my body bas been reduced by disease and racked 
with patio. 

Now, my dear young frien d«, make the most of your opportu- 
nitles while young: search the Scriptures diligently ; store your 
minds with useful knowledge ; and, should any of you live to be 
old, you will find yourselves in possession of untold riches, 
which the world can neither give nor take away. That you may 
all grow up to be useful men and women Is the prayer of 

GRANDFATHER B. 


It wus not possible, when Grandfather B. was young, to 
have two or three new books every week to read ; children 
did not go to several Sunday-schools on one Sunday for 
the sake of the library books and the entertainments 
which are given. I wonder if you who are children 
now will get as much comfort {n your old age from the 
lessons you learn in Sunday-school as Grandfather B. 
has gct from hie. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I hope I may atill call you so, though I have not written to you 
since la‘t summer. There are so many things I might tell you 
about, I hardly know how to makeacholce. One thing is the 
conference of the Young People’s Societies of Christian En 
deavor, held at Ocean Park, O'd Orchard, Me., last July. Per- 
haps you know all #bout it, though, from other and better 
sources than those who belongto your large family. How I 
wish all of your young friends conld have been tothe confer. 
ence, as I was, both days.and heard and enjoyed all the ex. 
ercises' It vould have done your soul good to have seen the 
many young faces from many States, all eager and earnest in 
this new Christian work for themand by them. There are many 
older ones connected with the Society, but thelr hearts are 
young, and thelr sympathies with the young. Dr. Alexander 
WcKenzie's address, the first evening, was excellent, ax all bi« 
words are, and was well appreciated. And the next evening 
the Rev O P. Gifford gave us another most excellent address, n 
his own quiet, impres-ice way. I don't know which I erjoyed 
more, both were so good. 

It would take too long for me to tell you more, though I could 
talk, or write, on and on, and then leave many: f the good things 
unsaid. Now let me change to an entirely different subject : 
Saratoga Sprines, where I spent some time in August. meeting 
many that I met last year, and making new friends. At the house 
where we were there were several well knowndivines and musi. 
cal people, besides other professions. We were like a large fam. 
ily. and assembled for prayers every morning after breakfast—a 
deacon, a minister, and occasionally a layman, leading. In the 
ever ing, when there was not some musical or lecture atthe 
house, we either played games or went downtothe Park, or 
were invited to one of the big botels—the’ Union" or the 
‘States "'—to hear the concerts there. Then we had invitations 
to the grand garden party at the Grand Union, and went. The 
gardens looked like fairviand, and the crowds of people moved 
slowly along the walks and piazzas, looking at one another and 
at the dancers on the raised platform. Inthe parlors were the 
richly dressed (or undressed), displeying a profusion of diamonds, 
laces, velvete, pearls, and eatins. I enjoved the gardens better, 
butam very glad I have seen it all, and know what it is like. 
We liked our way of living better than theirs, with all their 
weelth. 

Now I am by the side of a network of placid waters, down 
herein Maine. We sit onthe plazzas, ptck huckleberries close 
by, ride off into woods and over hills and valleys, and by the 
water: very different from the rest of the summer to me, but 
very pleasant. But | am wearying you, I fear. and have left til! 
last what for many reasons I could not reem to send you in the 
early summer: pamely, the inclosed sum of money ($5) for 
some one or more to have a breath of sea or conntry air, to give 
them life for the dull, hard life which Is theirs, or, if too late for 
that, to help take some young girl away from the environments 
of the low life she did not choose, to a home where she can be 
educated into a good, pure woman, fitt be a mother to pure 
little ones, with clinging arms and tencer love, like those Aunt 
Patience catla her nieces and nepbews. Thanks for the paper 
full of the little ones’ letters 

Now, if I may still be a child with the rest, let me send love to 
them, and to you and your own, Aunt Patience, and sign my- 
self Your niece, Eistz 


Perbaps our friend Elsie will tell you a lit'le more 
about the Soclety of Chrietlan Endeavor. Suppose we 
ask her? The names which «re printed on the pro 
grumme which she sends me, and which is too long to 
print, «re an assurance that the meeting was « very belp 
ful cne. 


New Haven, Conn, September 6, 1585. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 

May! be your niece? [am nine yearsold. This summer! 
went to Branford Point. I had plenty of girls and boys to play 
with, for there were forty-five children. I bave written before, 
but I did not have an answer. I have no sister or brother. I 
have two gold fish ina glass globe, and a'ird. He was a baby 
bird when we came to New Haven. I go to school and I study 
writing, arithmetic, reading, spelling, music, and drawing. 

There isa little girl in the same house with me ; her name is 
Corin':e. From your niece, Evrra I. 

You must have had a merry time; I should think it 
would have been like having a party all the time. Now 
I think I can guess why you did not have an answer. 
You did not tell me what street you lived on, and the 
postmasters will not let me send letters to large cit'es 
unless I can tel] them to what street and number the 
letters are to go. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I tell you a little concerning the life and work of a colored 
teacher’ My story is a very long one, but I see that your 
nephews and nieces do not write very long letters, and | must 
not elther. I am working mainly with the girls of my race in 
the little town of Marshallville and neighboring vicinities. This 
town ts situated in the southwestern part of Georgia, thirty <ix 
miles from any city. During schoo!-time there are as many as 
two hundred pupils in reguiar attendance. The condition of the 
girls is a source Of much anxiety to me, for they do, indeed, need 
belp. All who have studied this subject know that thie is the 
one great evil which binders the progress of the negroes—the 
lack of purity in our women. We are trying to prepare a home 
for girls, where they may come and learn some lessons tn true 


living. They are sadly in need of such lessons. They have no 
idea of the real home life. Many of them grow up to woman- 
hood without knowing how to do the simplest things about a 
heme. Home has no meaning Much has been done for the 
girls by the American Missionary Aescoclation Schools, but many 
who live far away from these schools, in little country towns 
and settlements,cannotreachthem These become discouraged 
because they cannot go off to“ college." give up, and are lo«t. I 
see exainples of them almost every day. We need our women 
so much, and we want to savethem. My heart aches when I 
think of the condition of my sisters. You would not blame the 
giris for not leading good and pure lives {f you could see them 
in their so-called homes. Many of the homes consist of only 
one room, and this must serve as hedroom. kitchen, and sitting 
room for six or seven persons. How can our girs be pure- 
minded * The only way that we can sare them j« by taking 
them away from there homes while they are young and their 
characters are In a condition to be changed When there is no 
money to carry on such a work with, it becomes disxcouraging ; 
etill, 1 feel that the dear Lord knows the needs of these poor 
girls, and will help them just as he sees iit. We shall need 
everything for our Home." Our bedrooms, dining-room, and 
kitchen must he furnished. You see there is some novelty 
about our plan. for we are going to begin with nothing Do 
you think your little nephews and nieces wi'l help us? These 
girla want to be good. They will be good if they are enconrraged. 
Much is done for girla of this clase, but these in this part of the 
South seem to be entirely overlooked. There are no® places 
not a hundred miles from our c«pital, equal, in ignorance and 
vice, to the jungles of Africa. Yours, 
“ Box 26." Ga 


The writer of this letter is a graduate of Atlanta 
University. She knows that only a comparatively few 
of her race ean go there or to the other large schools 
provided for them, and in another letter to me she says 
‘‘Now that [ have been sent from my old home I am 
anxious to do something for my Heavenly Father, and 
I know of no better way to work for bim than by try- 
ing to save these poor girls, and helping them to lad 
good and pure lives. The ignorance and vice of my 
people were always a great burden to me, but | think 
the responsibility grows upon me mere ard more every 
day. While I was in school | taught public school 
three months, and went to school nine. All students 
who are far enough advanced are obliged to teach, that 
they may earn money to defray school expenses. We 
are glad to work for our education. Nine of us were 
grad iated thissummer. One of our number goes as a 
missionary to Africa.”’ 

I have delayed the printing of this letter till I could 
be sure this brave young girl was acting with the ap- 
proval of her teachers, and it is now quite time she had 
whatevr assistance you and I can give her. 


GRINNELL, lowa, September 7, 1885. 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Tama little girt four years old. My name is really Marton, 
but they call me Clover" all the time 

My big sister Angte is writing this for me. I helped her wash 
the dishes to day ; I think we have a pretty many 

I have a pretty, soft gray kittie named Minnie She don't ever 
scratch or get on the table. She likes rats and mice and milk 
and cream and cake and honey and steak and al! sorts «f things. 
She is Cousin Lottie’s porsy’s sister. Lottie cat Is tamed Fan 
ny. Then we havea big cat named Pet, ard she hasa dear, 
funny little pussy named Fat boy, but he scratches sometimes, 
becauve he dont know any better. We have two lit le Jersey 
bossies They are pretty litt!e things. and like to be seratehed 
and rubbed. There are three bic Jersey cows, and two others, 
and some great big calves. Roxy broke «ff ber horn a while 
ago, and papa put a cap on herand tied it underherchin. He 
put iton so she would get well. We bave six ble horses and one 
coltle and a little mule 


I like to ride. Irode on horseback with Frank once. I rode 
ona big, big load of hay, too, one time. 
Mamma made some jelly. Do you like jelly? Ido. Wetried 


to feed some to Edith’s rrbber dolly, but she didn't like it, 
Edith is my littlesister. She istwo years old. I have seven «is- 
ters and two brothers. I want to surprise papa and mamma with 
this letter. Tam not going to tellany one. wish you would 
come and see us pretty soon. When we goto New York we will 
go to see you, Your loving little Crover M,. T. 
P.S —I forgot te tell you about Shep, the black doggy. He 
like: to play. We have lotsof chicks It rained last and 
made them all wet. Everybody is at schoo! except Angie and 
Edie and me. C. M. F. 
And now you may be sure that if | ever come within 
walking distance of such a houseful of children and 
pets [ shall make my appearance inside it. What 
good times you can have! Tableaux and games of all 
sorts you can play, and not bave to ask in any of the 
neighbors to make out the company. If the ‘ bossies” 
like to be scratched, and Fat-boy likes to seratch, I 
should think you might makea fine arrangement and 
please them both. Our poor dog, Victor, is very sad 
today. His young master bas gone to school, and he 
feela so lonely that he creeps away into odd corners to 
lie down and meditate over his sorrows. Day before 
yesterday, when Carl was getting ready to vo, although 
his preparations were not such as would ordinarily at 
tract the notice of the dog, be seemed to know ft, and 
came wu) into the sitting room where | was at work, put 
his head on my knee, and cried, looking most pitifully 
at Carl, who sat by the table. Afterwards he went and 
lay down by Carls feet. [le waited outside the house 
last night until very late, evidently hoping Carl would 
come back, but had to give it up and come in disconso. 
lately at last. Please thank your sister for ber good 
letter. I should be glad to hear from her again, and 
from the ,other children also. Give my love to your 
cousins, Raymond, Little, and Walter. 
Affe ctionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
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: FROM DAY TO DAY. 


M Y “ays are stairs that lead to life’s great end, 
—+¥. And one by one | steadily ascend, 
Climbiug with purpose true the upward road 

That brings me to the city of my God. 


Sometimes the step is brigut with the full sun 
That shines in cloudless radiance thereon ; 
Sometimes a shadow falls upon the way. 

But, dark or light, 1 need not go astray. 


One stair is rough, with thorn-points al! bestrown, 
But shoes of iron tread the nettles down ,; 

And one, so steep, my weary, crippled feet 

The painful ascent scarcely can complete. 


Sometimes it is a slippery step I tread, 

And fierce temptations make my soul afraid ; 

But, held in Christ’s dear hands, so tender, strong, 
The next I mount with courage and a song. 


Each step in the long course a history has : 
1 make a mark as one by one | pass; 

A gladsome record here, a tear-spot there, 
A rescued soul, a struggle or a prayer. 


And on life’s my-tic ladder to the skles 

Bright angela come and go to paradise ; 

And work grows dearer as the end draws near, 
Until I reach at last the golden stair, 


And enter through the open pearly gate, 

Where, with our King, souls watch for me and wait ; 

There at his feet I'll cast my trophies down, 

And shout the victory which his love has won. 
—|Mrs. Helen E. Brown. 


THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“ The things which are impossible with men are possible witb 

God."—Luke xviii., 27. 
ANS Exrrenmity.—The Syrians had laid siege to 
the city of Samaria. The combined horrors of 
war and of famiue were upon the capital of Israel. No 
succor appeared possible. There were no allies; there 
was no urmy to come to their rellef. In such times the 
animal triumphs over the spiritual nature and the effec- 
tions of man. Tasteand habit and loveare all crucified. 
The focd of the city was all exhausted. The ass was an 
unclean animal. The head of the ass was the least edible 
part of this least edible creature. But so great was the 
destitution that the head of an ass sold for a tum variously 
estimated as cqual to from twenty-five to fifty dollars. 
The very dung of the doves was sold for food, ten cubic 
inches for three dollars. Maternal love succumbed to 
hunger. Mothers ate their own children.’ A borrible 
compact was made between two mothers, by which they 
agreed firs: to kill and eat the babe of one, then the babe 
of the other. But love in one heart conquered the in- 
stinct of self preservation. One mother hid her child 
when the time came for slaying it, and the other, Who 
had already killed her own, tortured alike by hunger 
and by consclence, cried out to the king, in a wild ex- 
pectation of a redress which could never be given. 

The king, in a wild passion, ordered the execution of 
Elisha. The order seems to us inexplicably unreasona- 
ble and unjust. To comprehend it we must put our- 
selves back in that age. Prophets, soothsayers, medi. 
cine men, were tested by their success. If they proved 
unable to avert calamity, their own heads paid the pen- 
alty of their inability. So today, in Africa, if the pes- 
tilence affects a tribe, or famine falls upon it, and the 
incantations of the mediciue maa are not followed by 
relief, the popular reverence turns to indignation in a 
day, and the prophet becomes a martyr. Happily, the 
king’s command was not executed. He followed imme- 
diately in person the soldier whom he had sent to bring 
the head of Elisha, and countermanded the order. At 
the same time he remonsirated with the prophet, whose 
counsel he had probably followed in refusing to surren- 
der to the Syrians. He believed thst the evil was from 
the Lord. He had so far humbled himself before the 
Lord as to wear sackcloth under his royal robes. Yet 
no deliverance was afforded. ‘‘ Why should I wait for 
the Lord any longer %” he cried. His experience was just 
that of thousands who, because God does not immedi- 
ately interfere, think that there is no God, or at least no 
providence of God in life. 

Gop s OpportuntTy.—That night a noise of chariots 
and horses was heard in the Syrian camp. The very 
“uietness of the besieged Israelites had made the Syr- 
jans suspicious of attack from some unexpected quarter. 
They believed that it had at last come. A panic seized 
the army. A retreat was ordered. It became a flight. 
The course of tue Syrian march east of the Jordan was 
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strewed with plunder, which they cast away in tbeir 
flight. That night four lepers discovered the exodus of 
the enemy, and came bringing the report to the city. 
The next day in the delivered city the words of the 
prophet were fulfilled, and a peck of fine flour was sold 
for seventy-five cents, and two pecks of barley for the 
same. The unbelieving and scornful lord was appointed 
gate-Keeper, saw the abundance, but was trodden under 
foot by the crowd, and did not live to share it. 

ANALOGIES.—A word or two may be said in illustra- 
tion of the striking interposition of Divine Providence for 
the salvation of Samaria. A similar intervention—deliv- 
ering Jerusalem from the army of Sennacherib—is nar- 
rated in 2 Kings xix., 35. Secular history recalls other 
instances, different in character, but almost as remarka- 
ble. In the battle of Stone River, Rosecrans had been 
driven back by the Confederate army, and fugitives had 
reported that his entire army was destroyed ; but an im- 
pression in the Confederate camp that recruits arrived 
in the night prevented them from following up their ad- 
vantage ; they retreated; the second day retrieved the 
misfortunes of the first. The Confederate official reports 
state that Rosecrans was reinforced ; it isa mistake ; the 
reinforcements were imaginary. How the fog made 
possible the victory of the Federal army in the battle of 
Lookout Mountain {s familiar to all readers of news- 
papers. Colonel Carrington, in his ‘‘ Battles of the 
American Revolution,” has collected some analogous in- 
cidents in a chapter entitled ‘‘ Providence in War LIlus- 
trated.” August 28 and 29, 1776, after the battle of Long 
Island, were days of fog and mist; the operations of 
Washington were completely obscured ; he was able to 
gather a quantity of sloops, scows, and rowboats, by 
means of which he executed his masterly retreat. Mean- 
while the wind had been sweeping down the bay, and 
held the British fleet at the Narrows. When all was 
ready the wind suddenly changed, carried Washington’s 
fleet up the river, enabled him to complete the retreat, 
and at the same time brought the British fleet into the 
harbor, but too late to prevent the execution of Wash- 
ington’s plans. In October, 1776,an intended attack by 
Lord Howe on the American works at White Plains was 
prevented by a storm for twenty-four bours, which 
enabled the Americans to retreat in good order to a 
stronger and a safe position. The sudden change of 
weather in January, 1777, hardened the roads in New 
Jersey, made them passable for artillery, and enabled 
Washington to conduct the military operations in connec- 
tion with the crossing of the Delaware and the battle of 
Princeton, which may be regarded as the turning-point 
inthe American Revolution. In January, 1781, Lord 
Cornwallis pursued Morgan, who crossed the Catawba, 
putting that river between him and his pursuers. The 
pursuit would have been continued the following morn- 
ing, but a sudden storm of rain swelled the stream to 
such a torrent that it was impossible to crossit. If the 
rain had come twenty-four hours sooner Morgan could 
hardly have escaped capture. These instances may suf- 
fice to illustrate the truth that while the instruments of 
Providence are various, the interpositions of Providence 
on critical occasions have been numerous. 

Lessons.—The general lesson is that suggested by the 
Golden Text and by the proverb which I have put at the 
head of this article. God is a refuge and strength ; a 
present help in every time of need. He may delay, but 
he will come. He hears the cry of his people and knows 
their affliction (Exod. ili., 7, 16). We are therefore to 
rest in the Lord and to wait patiently forhim. If he is 
for us, we need not fear what man can do against us.' 
He is able to make all things work for our good. 

But every time isa time of need. We are all besieged. 
We are al! surrounded by foes (Ephes. vi., 12). Away 
from God we are in a far off and famine-stricken coun- 
try (Luke xv., 13, 14). Tous God comes as the Captain 
of our salvation. He puts our enemies to flight. He 
redeems us from sin and Satan, the fear of death, the 
remorse of conscience, the dread of an unknown future. 
He delivers us from our own weaknesses and feeds us in 
our wants. Through and in and by him we are made 
conquerors and more than conquerors. 

If, like these lepers, we have found the enemy van- 
quished by God, and plenty in a lard of famine, plenty 
in Jesus Christ, we are to go, like the lepers, to those that 
know it not, and tell them of the deliverance and the food 
which God provides. 

Note thedoom of the scoffer. To doubt is not a sin ; 
truth comes by questioning and investigation. But to 
scoff is a sin ; it shuts the heartagainst truth. The lord 
was not only a skeptic, he was ascoffer. Beware how 
you prevent others by ridicule from tasting of the grace 
of God. 

Note the redemption of many saved by the faith of 
one: acity by one prophet ; a shipful by the faith of 
one apostle (Acts xxvii., 24). 

Note the cowardice of godlessness ; the power that is 
in God. It does not require a great interposition to ac- 
complish a great result. God often makes a little inci- 
dent serve a great purpose. 


+ Romans vill., 31. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE FAMINE IN SAMARIA. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


T seems to me the very best thing any one can do 

with this lesson is simply to read the chapter. The 

story is so graphic, and yet so complete ; every scene Is 
like a living picture, moving before your eyes. 

You only need as an introduction to speak of the great 
walled city of Samaria, with all its gates closed and 
guarded by soldiers, no one going out and no one com. 
ing in, because outside in the valley was a countless 
host of soldiers who had come up to fight against the 
city. You might tell how day after day the food grew 
more scarce, the fuel was all burned up, and the people 
wereso hungry and discouraged they did no‘ care whether 
they lived or died. Outside, in the camp of the King of 
Syria, there was plenty of food. Tue soldiers brought 
with them rich clothing, and vessels of gold and silver, 
and they had gathered in all the cattle; and the wheat, 
and the barley, and everything that grew in the land 
about them. So while the people in the city were starv- 
ing, their enemies were feasting and drinking wine. At 
last, when every one was {in despair, the Lord sent a 
message to the King of Israel by Elisha the prophet. 
Elisha was in the city with the rest of them, and ‘the 
king was so angry because he did not in some way help 
them in their trouble that hesent aman to kill him, and, 
to make sure that it was done, he himself and some of 
his lords followed the messenger to E.isha’s house. 
Elisha knew what they were coming for, but he did not 
fear the wicked king. He opened the door and sald, 
‘Thus saith the Lord, To morrow, about this time, 
shal] a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and 
two measures of barley for # shexel in the gate of Sama 
ria.” 

That meant that on the very next day food should be 
cheaper in that starving city than it was in times of 
plenty. The king and his friends could not believe it, 
and one of them, on whose arm the king was caning, 
answered the man of God very scornfully. Ue said, 
** Behold, if the Lord would make windows in heaven 
might this thing be.” And Elisha answered, ‘‘ Behold, 
thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but thou chalt not eat 
thereof.” | 

The king and his lords went away, and it began to 
grow dark in the city. Outside the gates were some 
men that were even worse off than the people within. 
They were sick as well as starving ; they were lepers ; 
their bodies were covered with loathsome sores, and they 
were not allowed to come near any one, or enter into the 
clty. They sat there in the <wilight, and one said, ‘‘ Why 
should we sit here till we die? If we could go into the 
city we should be no better off ; we should die there. 
Let us go to the Syrians ; perhaps they will save us alive, 
but even if they kill us we sha)! but die.” 

From this point read the story verse by verse ; com. 
menting on the four lepers going along in the dusk, half 
afraid, almost ready to turn back, coming to the first 
tent, listening, and finally peeping in ; rushing upon some 
food, and eating till they could eat no more. Speak of 
the tents where everything was in confusion, of the sup- 
per spread for the king and his officers; of the horses 
walting to be fed, and the men going from tent to tent 
loading themselves with all they could carry. Picture 
them going back to the city, standing near the walls and 
calling to the porter, who calls the other watchmen ;: the 
questioning and discussion, until finally they decide to 
tell the king. Describe the king's household roused 
from sleep, afraid to believe the good news, suspecting a 
trick, but sending out two messengers on horseback to 
see if it really was true. Picture them riding along in 
the moonlight, and finding all the way to Jordan s.rewed 
with vessels and garments cast away. Where were the 
Syrians with all their great army’? They did not 
know ; they only knew they were gone. But we know 
how the Lord had made them hear that strange sound 
like chariots and horses and 4 great host coming upon 
them, and sent such fear into their hearts that they fled 
for their lives, leaving everything behind them. Read 
sow the messengers came back and toid ihe king ; how 
the whole city was aroused, and ali the people rushed 
out shouting and rejoicing, to load themselves with the 
riches which the Syrians had left in their tents. There 
was so much wheat aud barley that it was sold very 
cheap, just as Elisha said it should be, but the people 
were so eager that they crowded and trod upon each 
other as they pressed through the gate. The king ap- 
pointed the lord on whose hand he leaned when he came 
to see Elisha to have the charge of the gate, and the 
people trod upon him in the gate, and he died, as the 
man of God had said when the king came down to him. 

What are we to learn from the story ? 

All things are easy for God. 

He can conquer armies; he can supply any need in 
ways that we would not think of. 

To share our good things with others. 

The poor outcast lepers remembered the starving peo- 
ple, and went back to tell them the good news. 
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God's goodness should teach us to love and serve him. 

Christ said to the man whom he healed, ‘‘Sin no 
more, lest a worse thing happea unto thee.” God sent 
away the enemies of Israel, and supplied them with 
abundance of food, yet they did not repent of their sins, 
or obey him, and worse trouble came upon them, until 
they and their kings were utterly destroyed. 


GOD’S VOICE. 
By true Rev. J. G. Van Stryke, D.D.!' 


“ A still, small voice.""—1 Kings xix., 12. 
HAT God spoke with men in the olden time, that 
he revealed his character and unfolded his will te 
seers and prophets and apostles, cannot well bedoubted. 
The written records of what hesaid and did, and of what 
he desired men to be and do, have their witness in them- 
selves ; they sound like God. But I want to raise the 
question in your thoughts this morning, whether he 
speaks with men still. They that stood on Judean or 
Galilean hills seemed to hold free and famillar inter- 
course with him. ‘‘The word of the Lord came to 
them, saying.” But may you and I, in these later days, 
still hear messages from the Eternal? Was there a 
special zone of time which this planet once traversed, 
and in its transit through which it caught upon its face 
the words of God, much as it now receives showers of 
meteors at cerfain points {n its orbit ? 

Does that mysterious and filtting Presence which 
haunted the anclent world ever choose our souls as the 
whispering gallery for his heavenly messages? It 
would vastly enrich our life if we could feel that he 
did, if we could only know that this were true. 

But surely there can be no real reason why it should 
not be true. There is nothing to indicate this as a 
period of Divine absenteeism. This is yet God's 
world, still the theater of his energies and the arena of 
his presence, his garden of creation in which he walks 
in the cool of every day. Aud more than ever, since it 
has been marked by the staining blood of his self-sacrific- 
ing Son, must it occupy a higher place in the Divine 
concern ; more than ever, since it has been devoted to 
that Son as his reward, must it be visited by all manner 
of besetting ministries. 

Of course I do not mean that there may be any supple- 
ments to those records of Revelation which are embodied 
in our sacred Scriptures. They fulfill a special purpose 
in God’s tuition of men, and stand in a place apart by 
themselves. The Bible is a completed book, but it does 
not embody all God’s revelations to the soul of man. 
The Scriptures are significantly silent when we ask after 
the way by which God communicated his will to Elfjab. 
Since the inspired declaration is that ‘‘no man hath 
heard his voice at any time, or seen his form,” we can- 
not think of God as appearing before him in any visible 
manner, or as orally addressing to him any articulate 
words. He was to him, as he must be to us, the object 
of simply spiritual discernment. Neither on the mount- 
ains of Gilead nor on the rugged crests of Horeb did 
the prophet behold his startling apparition. ‘‘ The 
living God before whom I stand” {s his constant 
formula, but thia living Presence mingled himself with 
the fountains of the prophet’s own being, or built for 
himself a shrine in the sanctuary of the prophet’s soul. 
It is this constant sense of God which was the secret 
of his greatness, which was the sustenance of his 
strength. And this spiritual sense {s as possible to us as 
tohim. There is no reason to think thatif we had 
been stationed by his side we should have either heard 
or beheld more than meets us here from the standpoints 
of our common experience. ‘‘ The dimness we deplore, 
no traveling would cure.” 

Standing on the earth, we shall be able to sense God 
as Elijah did, only as we have his spirit, only as we 
clear the films of doubt from our hearts, and wait in 
unwearying vigil for his divine salutations. 

It has been attempted to account for the birth of the 
idea of God in men’s minds by referring it to startling 
phenomena in the natural world. The thunder has 
been described as ‘* the hammer-clang of an exasperated 
deity,” and the earthquake as the stamp of his foot. 
The Latin Lucretius says that God is but the specter of 
our fear. In certain childish and immature conditions 
of development, fear and nervous apprehension may 
furnish the material for some caricature of Deity; but 
those in whom the sense of God has been most impres. 
sive and majestic and real are such as have not obtained 
it from prodigies or startling phenomena. To them 
God is not in the earthquake, the wind, or the fire; they 
catch the utterances of his “ still, small voice” in the 
quiet uniformities of nature, in the significant move- 
ments of his providence, and in those trysting-places of 
prayer where he sheds the ministrations of his Holy 
Spirit abroad in our hearts. 

Elijah had no Bible to help him freshen up his sense 
of God. In the solemn hush of no stately cathedral, by 
the joyous upspring of no exalting music, did he mount 
to commune with Jehovah. He proved it true that ‘‘ He 
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is not far from every ove of us,” when he found God 
by the brook-side, in the widow's humble home, and 
heard his ‘‘still, small voice” in the cleft of Horcb. 
And why should you lay your hand upon my lips if 
I tell you that this is your privilege too? God has put 
‘‘a still, small voice ’ in all that is about us; in the 
heavens that deciare his glory, and in the earth that 
shows forth his praise. ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, 


-and night unto night is breathing knowledge.” 


*- Earth ! thou bast not any wind which blows, 
That is not music : every weed of thine, 
Pressed right!y, flows in aromatic wine: 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every littie brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, aud bears 
A living Word to every living thing, 
Albeit it holds the message unawares. 
All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: a Spirit broods amid the graas ; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lie in the meitins shadows as they pass: 
The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 
Sometimes (we know not bow, nor why, nor whence) 
The twitter of the swallows ‘neath the eaves, 
The shimmer of the light among the leaves, 
Will strike up through the thick roofs of our sense, 
And show us things which seers and sages saw 
In the gray earth's green dawn ; something dotb stir 
Like organ-hbyruns within us, and doth awe 
Gur pulses tuto listening, and confer 
Burdens of being on us ; and we ache 
With weights of Kevelation, and our ears 
Hear voices from the Infinite that take 
The hushed sou! captive.”’ 

That you may rather listen, I state it not In my own 
words, but quote the language of another ; 

** Forever, through the world’s material forms, 
Heaven shoots its immaterial ; night and day 
Apoca'yptic intimations stray 
\cross the rifts of matter.”’ 

‘1 dare to say,” says one who has recently been 
almost within sight of the King in his beauty, ‘‘ that 
winds blow this lesson to us, and waters roll it, and 
every leaf is inscribed with ft, as those on which the 
Sibyl wrote out her prophecies of old. Because through 
all my life I have desire! good and not evil, therefore 
the morning light is yet visible to me on yonder hills.” 
In the heavens above .od in the earth bencath we may 
detect, as through a translucent veil, one continual and 
omnipotent presence of help and blessing. 

If any of you havenever yet come upon this power of 
vision, or if you remember it as a power which you had 
once but which is yours now no longer, if you feel “ no 
presence which disturbs you with the sense of elevated 
thoughts,” then be it yours to retreat from the dusty 
wayside, and cry, ‘‘ Lord, that I may receive my sight.” 

But I have left out of my words thus far one great 
fact—«f our sinfulness and need; a fact which must 
largely measure the distinctness with which we shall 
hear the utterances of the ** s'ill, small voice,” as well as 
prepare us to anticip»te what God shall say to us. Cer- 
tainly God will adjust himself to our want, send to our 
darkness the light we need, and lend just the aid which 
our infirmity craves. 

Accordingly, we may identify, first, the messages of 
the ‘‘still, small voice” in the rankling uneasiness of 
conscience; ia those convictions and heartburnings 
which no philosophy can aliay, which murmur of our 
sin, and echo the demands of righteousness, and 
prophesy of a judgmeat to come. These convictions 
are the reverberations in the sou! of the “‘ still, small 
voice” of God's Spirit. They express a message from 
heaven which no startling providences ever seem to 
bear. 

It has often been ihe occasion of wonder that those 
providences which smite us with fright or pain seem to 
have no power to turn mncn from sin to righteousness, 
or move them to the Christian life. 

Why is it so often true that the afflictions which 
darken our homes, or the calamities which scatter our 
fortunes, do not eifect that spiritual change which we 
call conversion ? Again and again we see it; we have 
witnessed it in our own midst. Men will pass through 
tho most painful convulsions of trouble and sorrow, and 
rise from hours of sickness in which the very chill of 
the grave bas breathed upon them, and after time has 
mollitied the first intensity of their suffering, and the 
familiar experience of calmer skies has overlaid the 
memory of the wiod und the earthquake and the fire 
which had made the very foundations of their life trem- 
ble, they go on again with all thelr former indifference 
to God and bis trutn. 

But the explanation is furnishel in the story before us. 
God was not in the earthquake, the fire, or the wind. 
Moreover, these startling providences to which I allude 
affect other responsibilities than those upon which the 
Spirit of God works in effecting conversion. The 
shudder and the pang whicn affection feels in looking 
upon the dark disaster of death, or the horror which 
quivers along our nerves in the presence of some start- 
ling event, is purely within the range of the human ; 


they have their fountain and causes in our own breasts ; 
they can all be accounted for by the capacities of our 
own mysterious organism ; they are often only physio 
logical phenomena, and represent no intluence moving 
upon us from above the plane of the human. There is 
nothing of God in these emotions, and therefore they 
furnish no occasion for that radical change in spiritual 
character which marks our birth into the kingdom of 
God. 

When gtace speaks, it is with ‘‘a still, smal! voice ;” 
very gently, yet very clearly, it speaks to the conscience 
and wakens the memories of our sin; and then, with 
gentle whisper and with the accents of love, it breathes 
into the soul the assurance of forgiveness. 

We may find our Horeb anywhere —io the sanctuary, 
in the chamber of prayer, in the quiet hour of medita 
tion on the heavenly page. Whenever the noise of jife’s 
business is stilled, and you will hush your heart to at- 
tention, the voice will speak to you. It may use one 
thing or another as the vehicle of its utterance, but you 
will not fail to hear God speak when you strain to 
listen. And then what the Apostle wrote shall be true 
of you(Heb. xif., 18-24): For ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness and darkness and tempest. . . . But 
ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unte the city of the 
living (iod, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God, the Judge of ll, ani! to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus, the mediator of the 
new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel. See that ye 
refuse not him that speaketh. ’ 

The blography of every genuine experience of con. 
version may be written: ‘ Dut the Lord was not in the 
wind : and after the wind an earthquake . but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake: and after the eurthyuake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the tire: and after the 
fire, a still, small voice,” which, while it spake of sin, 
spake also of that Blood which cleanseth from a’ sin: 
which, while it announced the holiness of God, pro 
claimed also the grace which purifies, and the love 
which holds God's children with everlasting fidelity. 

But there {fs another signiticant lesson in this story 
which I would not have you miss. It has been justly 
said that ‘‘ this voice addresses the indiv dual alone, and 
has power to authenticate itself as the voice of God.” 
The herdsmen and shepherds along the slopes of Iloreb 
may have beheld the earthuake, the fire, and the tem. 
pestuous wind; but to Elijah aione the “still, smal) 
voice” came. God's providences are visible to all: but 
the whispers of his love and grace are secret and confi- 
dential communications, like the cipher on the white 
stone, which no one knows but he that receives it. 

And instantly we receive this persona! revelation we 
know from whom itcomes. We recognize the accents 
of the heavenly Father. We are sure that they are not 
the mutterings of hallucination nor the ftliusions of 
fancy, but the voice of the living God. We cannot 
account for it by any spontaneous movements of our 
own minds or hearts ; they are intimations and suyvges- 
tions which are alien to ourown accustomed mudes of 
thought and feeling ; they are impulses and inspirations 
that seem to come to us ; in short, visitations of the liv- 
ing God, and which— 

‘“* Be they what they may, are yet 
The fountain: light of all our day, 
The master-light of all our seeing.”’ 

There is no man who is not at times visited by these 
voices. No ingenuity of evasion, no sophistry of skep 
ticlsm, can suppress the conviction that they are from 
God. Escape from this fact you caunot—you have 
been personally addressed, you are at this moment, it 
may be, addressed, by the Eternal. Of every high 
thought, or noble aspiration, or dream of better things, 
you may write, as did the prophets of old, ‘‘ The word 
of the Lord came unto me, saying.” 

But I remark again that this voice of God brings 
differjng messages to different men. As the same breath 
of wind will produce on the .Hollan harp notes that vary 
according to the length of the strings, so the Spirit of 
God will find in temperament, condition, or circum. 
stance that which will yield differing tones on the soul 
of man. To one who has long resisted the appeals of 
heavenly love it sounds as a volce of entreaty or warn 
ing. Witha yearnirg which seems to have in it the quiver 
of a divine solicitude, it pleads with you to tlee the wrath 
tocome. When your conscience scourges you with the 
remembrance of your guilt, the still, smal! voice speaks 
to you of the atoning Saviour, and seeks to persuade you 
to accept him as your deliverance from the curse of the 
law. When your faith has adopted him as your Re 
deemer from sin and deatb, then the still, sma!! voice 
changes its accents, and speaks to you of pardon and 
of peace with God. You begin now to lcar the voice 
of the Comforter, which seals upon your heart the assur. 
ance of God's undecaying love. 

And now that you are adopted into God's household 
as his child, what shall the voice be but one of guid- 
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ance? It will indicate day by @ay your duty, and 
mark out for you the path of service. Like the prophet 
(Isaiah xxx., 21), you will ‘‘hear a word behind you, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it.” A Christian 
heart that is but open and sensitive to the Spirit of God 
never need be in perplexity as to the path of duty. 

Let me add that the ‘‘still, small volce” will minister 
encouragement to you when you are dispirited and 
almost overborne; when you seem to have lost your 
clue to the meaning of life, it will assure you that no 
night is dark enough to quench, no waves high enough 
to drown, no disaster mighty enough to overwhelm, that 
hope which is ‘‘ hid with Christ in God.” Ah, how this 
blessed confidence, whispercd to the bestormed chil- 
dren of time, even when the night winds moan loudest, 
and the hurricane howls for its prey, can allay every 
fear, and fill the darkest night of trial with light serene ' 

And now, friends, let me {in conclusion, express the 
hope that the effect of this ‘‘still, small voice” upon 
your hearts may be what it was upon Elijah’s. ‘‘ It was 
so that when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face 
in his mantle, and went out and stood in the entering 
of the cave.” This was the Oriental way of expressing 
two things, his reverence and worship, and his readi- 
ness to receive and obey the divine will. If the same 
result is wrought in your soul, every thoughtof your 
life will henceforth be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. The impact of God's Spirit upon 
yours will brand upon you the signature of a ‘ boed- 
slave of Jesus Christ.” And then, with a docile and 
ready heart, your whole life, like Elijah’s, will be a 
standing before the living God. 


PRESS AND PULPIT. 


INCE the Church Congress he'd in Hartford, Conpn., 
last spring, there has been more or less discussion 
about the responsibility of newspapers. Accusations 
and dcnials bave bern thecrdcr of the day. But the fact 
sti}l remains that the daily papers publish much that is 
worthless and mnch that is disgusting. At the dinner 
of the Bap'ist Union given at Manhattan Beach last 
week, the subj ct of the cvening was ‘‘ Press and Pul- 
pit.” The address was by Mr. John Foord, of the Brook- 
lyn “ Unior.” The force of Mr. Foord’s remarks will 
be felt by every thoughtful person, and will find a ready 
assent in the minds of the msjority : 


‘* Has it ever occurred to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
one of the most odious kinds of despotism might result 
from a combination between the prees and the pulpit? We 
should, perhaps, retain the external form of our liberties, 
but their epirit and substance would be gone if ever the 
parsons and the editors combine to rule the land. I don’t 
suppose there is any immediate danger of such a contin- 
gency, for since, after several thousands of years, our dear 
friends and companions, the ladies, have not yet discov- 
ered that they can govern the world whenever they make 
up their minds to it, I suppose we may safely dismiss an 
offensive and defensive alliance between the pulpit and the 
press as a somewhat distant peril of the American Repub- 
lic. But if you will only bearin mind how mach such a 
union is to be dreaded, you may become reconciled to some 
evidences which exist of antagonism between these two 
great agencies of human progress. I don’t think anybody 
has ever ventured to explain why the Monday news- 
papers devote so many columns of their space to what 
are called reports of sermons. Everybody who bas ever 
listened to a sermon that is afterward served up in a news- 
paper knows that the report bears about as close a relation 
to the sermon as the color red does to the sound of a trum- 
pet. Inthe mind of the reporter there is doubtless some 
occult analogy between the things the preacher said and 
those that he credits him with saying, but the ordinary 
bearer seldom sees it, and the preacher never. In fact, the 
preacher, who always clings to the belief that his sermon, if 
reported, will escape the common lot, is only prevented by 
his sacred calling from killiog a reporter or two, and 
maiming for life a few editors, every time his eloquence is 
hashed up in the daily newspapers. In that way the rela 
tions between the pulpit and the press are, as they say in 
diplomatic circles, kept somewhat strained, and the day of a 
perfect understanding between them is indefinitely post 
poned. 

‘‘While, for reasons indicated, this may not be an un- 
mixed misfortune, it is possible to imagine a state of things 
in which the pulpit and the press might supplement each 
other as censors of public morals and correctors of public 
wrongs. The pulpit had its day as the exponent of public 
opinion in regard to the problems alike of politics and social 
life, and while it retains the prerogative of comment on both, 
it has bad to give up most of that field to its more pushing 
and more versatile, but certainly not less dogmatic, rival. A 
good deal of what is called sensational preaching is merely 
ap effort on the part of the pulpit to recover some of its old 
domain—to bring back the time when the preacher had all 
the world for his province, and every man’s affairs for his 
text. Itis the editor who is the upstart and the innovator, 
not the occupant of the pulpit. And the minister has at 
least this advantage—that while he delivers his message 
about mundane things with a constant reference to divine 
sanction, the inspiration of the journalist seems frequently 
to be purely diabolical. For newspapers give, after all, 


merely a reflex of the daily phases of the life ¢ nd opinions of 
the society for which they are published. They must inter- 
eet the public, or nobody would read them : their wisdom 


wust be at best the wisdom of the hour, or they would be 
voted dull, and dullness is the unpardonable sin in a daily 
journal. More than thie, the life which a newspaper chron. 
icles is very largely the abnormal. If you never become a 
candidate for or a holder of public office, never get into 
the courts either as plaintiff or defendant, accuser or ac 
cused ; if you avoid ser!ous accidents to your person or 
property, keep off the platform of public meetings or the 
committees of public movements, don’t get married, don’t 
die, don’t leave town in summer, and don’t give parties at ' 
your house large enough to require an awnivg outside 
the door, the newspaper will leave your movements and 
your character alike unnoticed, unless indeed you be like 
our friend Blackford, associated with that great fish world 
about which there is so much mystery, and such a plentiful 
mixture of science and fable as to make constant pabalum 
for the purveyor of items. 

“The press itself, infallible about all things else, is de- 
cidedly liable to error about its own conduct, and I venture 
to say that a little plain talk from the pulpit on this subject 
would be welcomed as heartily by most of the journalistic 
fraternity as it would be by all men and women who want 
to leave the world a little better than they found it. Ad- 
dressing an audience of Baptists, lam not forgetful of the 
line of demarkation which now, asin Apostolic times, exists 
between the church and tbe world, and | shall not hastily 
accuse your ministers of being careless shepherds because 
thousands of readers in this nominally Christian country 
are found for newspapers whose offenses are flagrant 
against morality, purity, and truth. Bat | do insist that 
there are many who have been received into the spiritual 
communion of converted and baptized brethren in Christ 
who give passive tolerance or active support to newspapers 
whose columns are a disgrace to our civilization. RKemem- 
ber, I don’t claim that the columus of a newsp per which 
faithfully records what is thought re: arkable in this imper- 
fect world can be free from many things which it might be 
well for youth and innocence to leave unread. But between 
reporting what of impurity, immorality, and crime comes to 
the surface of events, and pandering to the vicious im- 
pulses of which they are the outcome, there is a very wide 
distinction. The pandering may be, and is, done in two 
ways—by enlaruing in the news columns on filthy topics 
simply because they are filthy, and by presenting in the ad- 
vertising co umns the facilities for communication between 
those who indulge in vice and those who live byit. You 
hear newspapers everywhere spoken of as marvelously suc- 
cessful, as models for general imitation, that daily adver- 
tise such bestial lewdness as is alluded to in the first chap 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans, and that babitually expand 
from the basis of some few details of prurient scandal the 
most salacious narratives of buman depravity. I know 
that Christian men and women read ettich newspapers day 
after day, and though I hear occasionally of protests from 
the pulpit against some minor failings of journalism, I have 
yet to hear the trumpet tones of protest or of warning 
against this insidious poison in the church, this lurking 
treasoo against the very existence of society. 

‘‘ The pulpit can correct the indecency, the shallowness, 
the flippancy, which disfigure newspapers, by showing its 
power to make the readers of newspapers purer minded, 
better informed, more serious. In journalism, as in every- 
thing else, there will always be found men to provide the 
article which sells, and it may be said of newspapers, as of 
civil government, that a people usually gets as good as it 
deserves. But I don’t believe it pays, in the long run, to 
write down to the lowest level of intelligence and morals 
any more than it does to preach down toit. Judged even 
by the ordinary standard of pecuniary success, the news- 
paper that bas in it the earning capacity which will stand 
the test of time is the newspaper that discusses the «jues- 
tions of the day most ably, reports the events of ‘he day 
most accurately, and hasin its general conduct the greatest 
freedom from prejudice, clap trap, and the pursuit of merely 
selfish ends. The average common sense of the American 
people is not lower than it was, even ifa good many of them 
do stamp the sea! of their approval on pewspapers that iv- 
sult common sense as much as they outrage decency. There 
will always be found purchasers for the chronicles of the 
gutter, the literature of the barroom; but I venture to hope 
that a daily dose of such rubbieh will pall even on the taste 
it has helped to deprave, and that the impossibility of mak 
ing daily additions to its pungency will fioally make it 
nauseous, 

‘‘The pulpit and the press are correlated as members of 
the same social system, and the one cannot deteriorate 
without ipjuriously alfecting the other. Against the greed 
of gain, the lust of power, the pursuit of degrading pleasure, 
and allthe brutalizing and materializing influences which 
affect this generation like al! that have preceded it, they 
should make common cause. They may do this in different 
ways, and appeal in the doing of it to different sanctions, 
but it will bean evil day when both are not found united 
in the cause of truth, jastice, and good conduct. The press 
is always ready to exercise the right to criticise the failures 
ofthe pulpit tolive up to itsown ideal; the press might 
possibly heed the criticisms of the pulpit on its forget{ul- 
ness of duty or betrayal of trust. Batthe great point is, 
a{ter all, to see that the people are cducated into demand. 
ing better newspapers, and that their faith in the potency of 
the divine element in this world of sin and suffering is not 
weakened by finding the teachers of spiritual! truth or their 
disciples oblivious to the inroads of carnal depravity when 
it takes on the gilding of worldly success and popular ap 
plause.’’ 


— 


While youth and years allow it, put thy hand to the 
plow.—| Ovid. 

Who goes to bed and doth not pray, maketh ‘wo 
nights of ev’ry day.—|[ Herbert. 


A GIRL’S WORK. 


TRUE AND SUGGESTIVE. 


HE beloved German teacher Tholuck, who won 
such numbers of studen's to Christ, when asked 
the secret of his success, said simply, ‘‘ By seeking and 
following.” 
In this unvarnished story our readers will see tha 
success means work, in our day as in his. ; 
Our modest friend may look troubled when her eye 
falls upon this outline of a noble work, but she must 
remember that the candle has no right to object to giv- 


ing light. The light of life can come only from the 
great Source. Let it go back to Him, humbly and grate- 
fully. 


Several years ago a young girl took a class of boys in 
a certain Sunday-school. She was very young, had 
never taught, and therefore shrank from the work, 
but, with that Instinctive sagacity which boys often show, 
they chose her, and persisted in their choice, and so, 
very doubtfully, she began her work. There were ten 
boys in the class, and they lived in a village of four or 
five thousand inhabitants—a village which boasts of forty 
drinking saloons! They were not the 5 00d sort of boys 
—not at all! but they had a cordial liking for their 
teacher, and a strong class-spirit was soun developed, of 
which our slender girl did not fail to take advantage. 
She encouraged them to stand together, and she stood 
among them. They learned to tell her everything, and 
she was the hearty, sympathetic adviser and personal 
triend of each. 

Wise little woman! She was laying the foundation 
deep and strong, for well she knew that by and by the 
floods would rise, and the winds would blow and beat 
upon these precious human houses intrusted to her care. 
And so she dug deep into the solid confidence and affec- 
tion of her boys. 

The trial days did not delay to come. The boys were 
growing tall and manly. They were learning to smoke 
and to tasie beer, and what more natural than that they 
should find themselves too large to go to Sunday-school ? 

‘‘T had a dreadful time with those boys for four 
years,” sald the teacher, ‘‘ but I could not and would 
not let them go.” 

‘“* But how could you retafn them ? 
are pretty strong.” 

“Well, I followed them. As scon as a boy absented 
himself from Sunday-school, I went after him. I had 
their confidence, and they would tel! me even when 
they did pretty bad things, which, of course, was a 
great help. They were wide-awake, active boys, and 
wanted to try about every new thing, and they did; 
but I tried to keep along with them. At one time they 
formed themselves intoa club, rented a room, and grew 
old very fast. 1 used to tremble in those days, and I 
had reason to. But I did not give up.’ 

‘It must bave taken a good deal of time to follow . 
them up.” 

‘“ Well, yes, it did. There have Leen weeks in suc. 
cession when I was out every evening, looking after my 
bovs. ButI thought it would pay.” 

And bas {t ?” asked the curious Istener. 

“IT think so. Six of the ten remain, and 1 have no 
more difficulty in keeping them {n Sunday school. The 
others have moved away. but I hear fromthem. Al] 
but two are Ciristians, and these two are steady and 
seem to be well established in principle.” 

‘“ But they are men now. Do you still teach them ?” 

“Yes ; 1 cannot induce them to go into a Bible class, 
though I have often tried to do so. They seem to dis- 
like the thought of a change.” 

And little wonder ! 

So it comes to pass that In a certain Sunday-echool 
there may be seen a class of young men, respectful, 
attentive, absorbed, listening to the low-voiced teachings 
of a slender young woman, as {f they thought her words 
carried weight. 

And so they do—-the weight of a life which means 
a purpose and faith in the work which is given us 
to do. 

‘But she had time to give to her class,” some one 
says. 

Listen : during all those years she was a hard-working 
school-teacher, with but a slender stock of health and 
strength to draw upon. Yes, she had time to give to 
her boys, but where do you think she found it? Possi- 


Boys at that age 


too large for us to lift. But God does not require us to 
lift it all at once. He mercifully untles the bundle, and 
gives us first one stick which we are to carry to day, and 
another which we are to carry to morrow, and so on. 
This we might easily manage if we would only take the 
burden appointed for us cach day ; but we choose to 
increase our troubles by carrying yesterday's stick over 
again to-day, and adding to morrow’s burden to our Joad 
before we are required to bear it.—[John Newton, 
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at bly some of the adornments and enjoy ments of girlhood 
had tobe given up Did it pay ?—[ Exchange. 
: 4), I compare the troubles which we have to undergo in 
the course of the year to a great bundle ef fagots far 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS.' 


That animals have emotions, passions, jealousics, 
affections, hatreds, whims, and other most human like 
attributes, and that they also have that which, if not actu- 
ally mind, is so closely allied to the process of ratioclna- 
tion that it is practically impossible to separate them, 
has been illustrated over and over again. Many of our 
readers have seen Mr. G. J. Romanes’s delightful book 
on ‘‘ Animal Intelligence,” published two years ago. A 
somewhat similar work, not perhaps so sclentific astudy 
ot containing the results of such recent resear.h, but 
pleasan:ly written and specially adapted for young 
people and the fireside, is this illustrated translation 
from M. Menault's well-known book. We have selected 
u few of the many anecdotes for this evening's reading : 

THE SIGHT AND HEARING OF BIRDS. 

Birds, surveying with a single glance a considerabie 
extent of country, are often obliged to adapt thelr 
powers of sight according to the position in which they 
find themselves, either on the earth or in the air. Their 
eyes are naturally long-sighted, except those of the 
aquatic birds, and the crystalline lens is more flattened 
than in the mammalia. To enable them to see froma 
great distance they possess a particular organ, enabling 
them to give the eye a high telescopic power. The 
bird's eye is, in fact, a self-adjusting telesc »pe, which 
can also become a microscope. The bird has a 
third eyelid, which, when acting between the other 
two, covers the ball of the eye and moves over it 
incessantly, to keep {it clean and brilliant like an eye- 
glass; this lid serves also for a curtain against the daz. 
zling rays of light. Itis probable that an eye so well 
organized is admirably adapted to the wants of birds In 
their periodical voyages to far-off countries. This third 
eyelid is called the nictating membrane, {s semi trans- 
parent, and, when not in use, is neatly folded up in the 
inuer corner of theeye. It is rapidly withdrawn across 
the eye by two muscles, and returns to the resting-place 
by its own elastic action. The telescopic power of the 
vulture’s eye was shown by actual experiment a few 
years ago. Some pvaturalists stuffed the dried skin of a 
deer with hay and left it on a prairie: in a short time a 
number of black specks were seen far up in the sky; 
these became larger and larger, and at length were 
found to be a troop of vultures rapidly descending to the 
spot where the stuffed deer lay. The birds at length 
alighted, approached the skin, and struck their beaks 
into the leathery substance. After hovering about for 
some considerable time, apparently in great astontsh- 
ment, the vultures flew off slowly and sadly. Now, it 
seems clear that, in this case, the birds must have seen 
the stuffed deerskin froma helghv in the air at which 
they were invisible to the human eye. A smell could 
have nothing to do with the result. 

Next to the sight, hearing appears to be the second 
sense of birds—that {s to say, second in perfection. 
Hearing is not only more perfect than the smell, taste, 
and touch of birds, but even more perfect than the hear- 
ing of quadrupeds. We see this proved by the readi. 
ness with which some birds repeat a long succession of 
sounds, and even of words. It happened that we took 
away a nest of sparrows from beneath the roof of a cot. 
tage, and placed it on the balcony, before the young 
were old enough to call for their parents. The father 
and mother did not {n this case recognize their nest by 
sight; but in another experiment, when the little ones 
were ale to call cut, the parents distinguished their 
voices, and brought them food. Here the sense of hear 
ing exceeded that of sight. 

A PATIENT FAGLE, 


The following account of the patience with which 
golden eagle submitted to surgical treatment, and the 
care which it showed in the gradual use of the healing 
limb, must sggest the idea that something very near to 
prudence and reason existed in the bird. This eagle 
was caught in a fox-trap set in the forest of Fontaine 
bleau, and its claw had been terribly torn. An opera. 
tion was performed on the limb by the conservators of 
the zoé'ogical gardens at Paris, which the noble bird 
bore witb « rational patience. Though his head was left 
loose, he made no attenpts to interfere with the agoniz 
ing extraction of the splinters, or to disturb the arrange- 
ments of the annoying bandages. He seemed really to 
understand the nature of the services rendered, and that 
they were for his good. Elther from pain or from 
anger, the eagle refused to touch any of the offered food 
for thirteen days. A rabbit being then presented, he 
killed it, taking care not to use his injured claw. On 
the twenty-first day after the capture he began to exper 
iment on the soundness of the {njured claw, trying It 
first a little, now resting gently upon it, and then throw 
ing more weight upon the foot. The limb at length 
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recovered from the injury, but this result was chiefly 
owing to the wonderful patience aad Intelligence of the 
wounded bird. He seemed also to feel grateful to the 
man who had tended him during the progress of the 
cure; and such was the perfect confidence established 
between the two that the eagle slept on a perch close to 
the bed of the attendant. 

Another fact may be mentioned illustrative of the 
eagle's ability to select, on the spur of the moment, the 
best means tor accomplishing a result. 

Two boys bad robbed an eagie’s nest, and were 
going off with the young, when the mother suddenly 
returned, and made a desperate attack upon the spoll 
era. The boys defended themselves with sticks, but had 
the narrowest possible escape from the fury of the exas- 
perated bird. A smal! stream ran near, and, in order to 
give greater power to her wing, the eagle, at each swoop, 
dipped the feathers in the water, and then trailed the 
wet wing against the sand. Thus prepared, the stroke 
of the wing told upon the boys with double force. 
Here we have a bird avalling herself of perfectly novel 
means to meet an unexpected emergency. Mere in- 
stinct would not have taught the eagle thus to use the 
water aad sand. 

CLEVER HORSES. 

Some of the ingenious feats of the more clever horses 
have a close resemblance to human actions. Take the 
following case, arrated by Mr. Smiles in his ‘‘ Life of 
Rennie, the Engineer :” ‘‘ A horse called Jack was one 
among many employed at the erection of Waterloo 
Bridge. The horse was accustomed to draw the stone 
trucks along a tramway to the plece where the stones 
were regquled. A beershop was, of course, opened 
near the works for the special use of the ‘navvies’ and 
other workmen. The driver of Jack's truck was an 
honest sort of fellow, named Tom, who had one special 
weakness—an {nability to pass the beer-shop without 
taking ‘alittle.’ Jack was so accustomed to this that, 
though a restive animal, he waited contentedly till Tom 
came out of his own accord, or till the appearance of an 
overlooker startled the man into activity. On one occa. 
sion, however, when the superintendents were absent, 
Tom took so longa spell at the ale that Jack became 
restive, and, the trace fastenings being long enough, the 
animal put his head inside the beer-house door, and 
seizing the astonished Tom by the collar with his teeth, 
dragged the Jazy man out to the truck. Every man 
there understood the action of the horse, and great be- 
came the fame of Jack amongst the host of workers.” 

Mrs. Lee mentions a horse which, having to cross an 
opening on some planks, and these having become slip 
pery by frost, scattered with its fect some loose sand 
lying near over the ice covered timbers, and thus se 
cured a rough surface and a firm footing. This Is pre- 
cisely what a man would have done under the circum- 
stances. 

SOME ELEPHANT STORIES. 

The storles of clephant sacacity might, indeed, fill a 
volume, for al] their actions are marked, though in 
various degrees, by clear signs of this quality. In the 
year 1863, an elephant was employed at a station In 
India to nile up heavy logs—a work which these ani- 
mals will perform with great neatness and speed. The 
superintendent of the labor suspected the keeper of steal- 
ing the rice apportioned for the animal's ‘ood. The man, 
of course, protested with all the vehemence of a native 
agalnst the charge, and bemoaned bis hard fate in being 
exposed to such a cruel suspicion. It so happened that 
the elephant was standing by during the loud discus- 
sion, and, thouch no one supposed the creature under- 
stood the words uttered, the result was remarkab!e. 
The animal suddenly laid hold of « large wrapper which 
the man wore round his waist, and, tearing it open, let 
out some quarts of rice which the fellow had stowed 
away under the voluminous wrapper. Further evidence 
was needless, either of the man’s guilt or the elepbant’'s 
sagacity. ‘The antmal had probably seen the roguish 
attendant place its food in his «loth, and had simply 
taken the opportunity of recovering its rights. 8o 
closely do elephants remember the signification of the 
signs which have been taught them, that they will in- 
stantly obey the gentlest signal, such as the lifting up of 
a finger or the slightest touch on their ears. 

Bishop Heber tells of a malicious man who induced 
his elephant to kill a woman, by giving the sign of at. 
tack to the animal he was riding. Some natives had, 
however, witnessed the proceeding, and so clear was 
their testimony that the man was hanged for the mur. 
der. The Mohammedan soldiers in the Mogul’s army 
trained their elephants to destroy the numerous smal! 
images of the Hindu divinities. Of course the soldiers 
pretended tha’ the wise and theological animals had an 
innate hatred of idolatry, which could not be restrained. 
The Hindus knew better, and divined that a secret sivn 
was given to the well-taught beasts. Indeed, there fs 
scarcely an act, from the killing of « man to the uncork 
ing of a wine- bottle, which these clever «uadrupeds can 
not perform ; perbaps to thread a lady's fine sewing. 
needle might be beyond their power, but we are not 
certain. The Exeter ‘Change elephant showed his rea. 


soning powers In the following device, witressed by Mr 
Jesse. This gentleman was giving some potatos to his 
huge pet, when one fell on the floor just beyond the 
sweep of the creature's trunk. A few inches behind the 
potato was a wall. The animal blew strongly agains? 
the vegetable. Of course this sent {t further off still 
from the trunk ayvainst the wal!, but the recoll brought 
the potato back nearer than before to the elephant, 
which then secured {ts priz>. It seems absurd to sup 
pose that the animal knew anything about action and 
reaction, but the deed performed and the result attained 
were just what reason might have suggest ad to aclever 
child. 
A FiIsif ARCHITECT. 

See the intelligence and the care with which the 
stickleback constructs iis nest. M. Emile Blanchard 
relates that toward tLe first days of June, under ordi- 
pary circumstances, the male stickleback seems to he 
looking out for a convenient place. Ile keeps moving 
a long time about the same locality, fre:;uently «;uitting 
and then returning. After having stopped and deter- 
mined on a place, be digs with his snout into the mud 
at the bottom of the water, and ends by burying him 
self there. Then, working vehemently, and turolng 
with great rapidity round and round, he forms a cavity, 
which is bounded by the earthy matter thrown out at 
the edges. This first part of the work executed, the 
fish withdraws himself, looks on all sides, and is evl- 
dently in quest of something. A little patience yet, and 
you will observe him seize between his teeth a vegetable 
thread or filament of aroot. Then, holding this in his 
mouth, he returns directly to the little trench which he 
has dug. He then places the thread, fixes it with the 
aid of his snout, taking some grains of sand to keep it 
in position, and rubbing it with his belly on the ground. 
When he is assured that the fragile filament will not be 
washed away by the stream, he goes to seek more, and 
adjusts this as he did the first. The same work is re- 
peated over and over again until the bottom of the 
trench is covered with a sufficient bed of weeds. The 
time arrives when the layer is thick enough ; all tae parts 
are attached one to the other very nicely, and are well 
trimmed, because the stickleback has rubbed the ends 
with the mucous matter which exudes from openings 
along his sides. That which charms the attentive ob- 
server is the Intelligence which appears to preside over 
the lesser details of the operation. In placing the ma- 
terials the fish seems at frst simply to heap them up; 
but when once the first row is fixed, be disposes them 
with more care, arranging them to suit the opening at 
the entrance of the nest. If the work is not perfect, the 
clever workman draws the defective pteces out, fastens 
them, and works away until he has assured himeelf 
that all is as he wishes. Amongst the materials 
brought, those which have an inconvenient form or size 
are immediately rejected. The stickleback rapidly 
moves his fins to produce strong currents, as if he 
would assure himself of the solidity of bis edifice, and 
that none of itcan be washed away. This is not all. 
The foundations of the nest are lald, and, in order to 
complete the edifice, our architect must travel much ; 
but his perseverance does not abate. He continues to 
procure materials, shapes the sides and bottom of the 
trench, ornamenting them with weeds, pressed and 
crossed the one over the other. The stickleback al- 
ways glues these together with the utmost care. 


A decidedly unique proposition for a monument to 
General Grant is made by the ‘‘ American Architect and 
Builder :” ‘‘ Hewn out of the Ilviog rock on the face of 
the Palisades, a unique and creditable monument could 
be created, whether, after the manner of the rock tem- 
ples of India, a structure of architectural lines and forms, 
or, like the Lion of Lucerne, asculptor’s creation only, or 
a work where sculptor and architect could combine thetr 
skill in fashtoning a colossa! sculptured frieze, perhaps 
500 or 1,000 feet long, just below the crest of the cliff, 
with architectural terminals and supports. (One million 
dollars could accomplish more here than at any other 
spot to which materials must be transported, and when 
there hoisted into place, thu: consumfag no inconsider- 
able portion of the fund in Ineffective freight charges 
and wages.” 


It is related that at the dinner given at the close of the 
annual session of the British Association of Science, a 
flippant journalist enlivened the proceedings fn a novel 
manner. tlle procured a bean, stuck small) fibers Into it 
for legs, aud with two snall beads made eyes. This 
wonderful construction was then carefully placed on a 
plate, covered with a wine-glass, and passed around the 
table for Inspection, labeled ** Newly discovered insect.”’ 
Every one of the men of sclence was deluded . and two 
Presidents of secttons warmly discussed the species of 
the new uy, to the great amusement of those In the 
secret. Finally the wicked journalist exploded all the 
previous learned’ hypotheses of the professors, and, amid 
roars Of laughter, gravely gave his own theorles concern. 
ing the /’haseolu« vulgaris. 
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Rooks AND QutTuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Maygazine.—The October number is, we 
think, an improvement over recent issues in the 
quality and variety of reading matter, while the inva- 
riably high standard of the {llustrations is maintained. 
The fic'ion includes, besides the serials by Mr. Howells 
and Miss Woolson, two good short storles, that by Phil 
Robinson, ‘‘ A Priest of Doorga,” being notably original 
and rich in local coloring. The poetry is not of a very 
high order, consisting of two or three sweet but slight 
bits of versification, and a trivial attempt at vers de 
soriété by Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who is capable of better 
things. What may be called the solid articles of the 
number are Mr. V. B. Paine’s vigorous attack on ‘* Our 
Political Land Policy,” and Mr. T. 8. Van Dyke's ex- 
position of ‘‘ Mexican Politics.” In the Easy Chair will 
be found one of the most interesting features of the 
magazine, consisting of two heretofore unprinted letters 
from Thomas Carlyle touching on the question of 
American slavery. They are quite characteristic, and 
display grandiloquent but contradictory generalization 
in union with absolute ignorance of the facts. Mr. 
Carlyle says, among other things : 

‘But, alas, the question is deep as the foundations of so- 
ciety, and will not be settled this long while! For the ery 
about Emancipation, so well pleased with itse!f on H :manity 
Platforms, is but the keynote of that nuge anarchic roar 
now rising from all nations, for good reasons too—which 
tends to abolish a]! mastersbip and obedience whatsoever in 
this world, and to render So-iefy impossible among the sons 
of Adam! And I doubt we have hardly got to the crisis of 
that yet—at least among speakers in Fogland I find myself 
in a,painful minority of one in regard to it—and after the 
crisis, when the minority shall have even become considera 
ble, I feel too well what a task willlie ahead ofthem! It 
is truly time that each brave man consulted solemnly his 
own most religious oracles on the subject, and stood piously 
prepared to do whatever God’s mandate he feit to be laid 
on him in regard to it.’’ 

Mr. Curtis comments as follows ; 

‘The cry that slavery was wrong and ought to be at once 
abolished was a mere shriek of sentimentality, not a 
thoughtful dealing with one of the most complicated and 
difficult of human problems. The master race concerned 
must repel external interference, and soive the problem for 
itself, wisely, humanely, justly, and always in the lightof the 
supreme principle of subordination, obedience, renuncia- 
tion, authority. 

‘‘ This was Carlyle’s point of view, andin this sense he 
writes solemnly, temperately, even cautiously, although 
positively, to a Virginian gentleman who had iuvited an 
expression of his opinion. He suggests no measure, no 
remedy, except that he hints vaguely a suggestion which 
revea!s at once his practical ignorance of slavery as it act- 
ually was. There is none of the old *‘ Quashee’ sneer ip the 
letter, but neither is there any sign or word of sympathy 
with the slave. Indeed, Carlyle’s impatience with humant 
tarianism seemed often to make him forgetful of humanity. 
His admiration of buman brates like the older Frederick of 
Prussia, and his Irish policy of submerging the island, the 
fervor of his praise for all manifestations of brute force, 
and his pealing scorn of ‘rose-water philanthropy,’ un- 
doubtedly alienated from him the sympathy of many of the 
most practically humane and beneficent men of /iis time.”’ 


Of the illustrated articles there are three of spccial 
interest in subject and charm in pictorial features: Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop’s *‘A Model State Capital ;” 
Mr. W. H. Gibson’s “ Back-Yard Studies ;” and Mr. 
C. H. Farnham’s second paper on ‘‘ Labrador.” The 
first is a finely illustrated description of Hartford, with 
special glimpses of the ‘‘ Nuok Farm” literary group, 
consisting of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, and Mark Twain ; the second is one of those 
delightful papers in which Mr. Gibson employs both 
pen and pencil with exquisite grace ; while from the 
third, which concludes the account of Mr. Farnham’s 
long canoe trip, we make an extract or two for the 
delectation of those of our readers who do not see 
Harper's :” 

“To begin with external and material things, the average 
home of Labrador generally consists of a rough board 
dwelling, with two rooms anda garret, a small dock ard 
storehouse for receiving, cleaning, curing, and storing fish, 
and two or three open fishing boats. All these buildings 
perch like anxious water-fowls on the bare rocks; they 
never impress me as homes, for they make for themselves 
no niche or place in the surface of the earth ; you expect 
them to be washed or blown away at the next ga!e—as they 
sometimes are. For the sake of being near the fishing- 
grounds these shelters are generally established on some 
outlying island offering @ mooring or else a beach for the 
boats; they seem to be banished from the earth as far as 
possible seaward. They stand up gaunt, stark naked in the 
gales, in the midst of a desert of sea and rocks. 

‘In the best places there may be in a hollow a little sand, 
enriched with decaying fish, where a few turnips and cab- 
bages manage to show themselves during 4 brief season. 
You get a gleam of Lope and of horror on behoiding a gaunt 
scaffold about eighteen feet high ; but it is not a gallows for 
the ending of life, only a platform for keeping the frozen 
fish for dog-meat. The interior of these homes is not quite 


so distressing as their hard surroundings, forthe human 
hand indoors can make its mark, which is not alwaysa 
clean one. The furniture, diet, costumes, are rough and 
commonplace, but the people are courteous and kind, and 
they observe w 1] their religious rites. Their isolation is 
such that they keep the run of time by marking the days of 
the week on the door post. An exception to this dreariness 
is to be met here and there—at a lighthouse or at the home 
ofa merchant. I asked an intelligent fisherman how he 
could content himself in such a place. 

*** Well, sir, I expect we're fools to stay here. The worst 
of it is, our children are growing up as ignorant as we are 
—just like the dogs. Hardly any of us can read or write. 
Our houses are too far apartto get the children together for 
school, excepting at Esquimaux Point, Natashquan, and 
Mutton Bay. Then, too, we can’t see the priest more than 
once or twice a year, and that’s very inconvenient about 
dying, for pleurisy and Consumption are very headstrong. 
And there’s no doctor at all, nor any roots or herbs for 
medicines. We keep alive on pain-killer and salts that the 
traders sell. It’s a hard life, and we don’t live to be very 
old. We have to do all our own work—jack-of-all-trades, 
you know. When we came here to live, my wife and | cut 
all the timber in the winter for building these houses, 
sawed it by hand in a pit, and in the spring rafted it down 
the river.’ 

‘The social season of Labrador is the winter. There is 
no fishitg then to keep people at home; cutting wood and 
a little hunting are the only occupations. Winter lasts 
about eight months. When the channels among the islands 
and the bays are frozen over, dog-teams can run up and 
down tie coast for 300 miles—from Mingan to Bonne Espe- 
rance. People then go visiting ; they carry no provisions, 
for everybody keeps open house, aud the little cabins are 
often packed with people and dogs. The winter homes es 
arule are back some miles from the coast, where wood is 
handy. Several families who fish at Whale Head live ona 
swamp in winter, where the tread of a man along the street 
shakes every house. The Abbe Ferland says that in his 
time—about fifty years ago—the hospitality of the coast was 
such that the people on going away from home used to 
leave food, and sometimes even money, on the table, and 
the doors unlocked, that needy travelers might enter and 
help themselves. But the advent of more travelers in these 
days has led to more cautiou and less generosity.’ 


Atlantic Monthly.—Mr. James's new serial develops 
rapidly, and introduces new characters—French Social- 
ists. The plot threatens to be almost lurid—for Mr. 
James, that is. Another piece of really excellent work 
in fiction is ‘‘ The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay,” by Octave 
Thanet, a grimly humorous character study. Mr. Duad- 
ley Warner's On Horseback is as pleasant reading as 
ever ; and Ir. Holmes pluoges still more deeply into the 
strange psychological and physiological problem he is 
presenting in ‘‘ The New Portfolio.” From the second 
part of Mr. Horace E Scudder’s ‘‘ Childhood in Engiish 
Literature and Art ’ we extract a prragraph or two: 


‘We are told that in the fearfni days of the French 
Revolution there was an eruption from the secret places of 
Paris of a vast horde of poor, ignorant, and vicious people, 
who had been kept out of sight by lorda and ladies. One 
may accept the fact as symbolical of that emergence into 
the light of Christianity of poverty and degradation. The 
poor had always been with the world, but it 's not too mach 
to say that now for the first time did they begin to be 
recognized as part and parcel of bumanity. Wordsworth’s 
/poems set the seal upon this recognition. Dickens’s novels 
naturalized the poor in literature, and, as in the case of 
Wordswortb, poverty and childhood went hand in band. 

‘* Dickens, however, though he made a distinct addition 
to the literature of childhood, rather registered a presence 
already acknowledged than acted a3 a prophet of childhvod. 
The great beneficent and hamanitarian movement of the 
century was well under way, and had already found abun- 
dant expression in ragged schools and Sunday-schoois and 
education generally, when Dickens, with his quick reporter's 
sight, seized upon salient features in this new exhibition of 
bumanity. He was quite aside frum the ordinary organized 
charities, but he was moved by much the same spirit as 
that which was briskly at work among the poor aud the 
young. He was caught by the current, and his own per- 
sonal experience was swift to give precial direction to his 
imagination. 

‘* Besides innumerable minor references, there are certain 
childish figures in the multitude of the creations of Dickens 
which at once rise to mind—Paul Dombey, Little Nell, Tiny 
Tim, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield in his earlie-t days, 
and the Marchioness. Dickens found out very soon that the 
power to bring tears into the eyes of the people was a surer 
road to success than even the powerto amuse. When he 
was drawing the figures of children, their tenderness, their 
weakness, their susceptibility presented themselves as the 
materiai in which he could skillfully work. Then he used 
the method which had served him so well in his Jarger por- 
traiture; he seized upon the significant feature and empha- 
sized it until it became the unmistakable mark of the per- 
son. Childhood suggests weakness, and weakness is more 
apparent when there is a foil of mental prematurity; so he 
invented the hydrocephalic Paul Dombey. It suggests ten- 
derness ; he appealed to an unhesitating sympathy, and 
drew for us Little Nell, intensifying her nature by bringing 
her into contras* and subtle companionship with ber imbe- 
cile grandfather. It is the defect of Dickens that by such 
characters he displayed his skill in morbid conceptions, 
The little old man in Paul Dombey is not without its proto- 
type in real life, but Dickens appears to have produced it as 
a type of tender childhood, much as one might select a con- 
sumptive for an illustration of extreme refinement. Tiny 


}Tim is a farther illustration of this unhealthy love, on 


Dickens’s part, of that which is affecting through its infirm- 
ity. That is truest which sees children at play or in their 
mothers’ arms, not in hospitals or graveyards. It is the 
infirmity of humanitarianism anid of Dickens, its great ex- 
ponent, that it regards death as the wreat fact of life ; that 
it seeks to ward it off as the greatest of evils, and, when it 
comes, hastens to cover it out of sight with flowers. This 
conception of death is bound up with an overweening sense 
of the importance of these years of life. There is a nobler 
way, and literature and art are slowly confessing it, as they 
devote their strength to that which is eterna! in life, not to 
that which is perishable. Wordsworth’s maiden in ‘ We 
are Seven,’ with her simple, unhesitating belief in the con- 
tinuity of life, the imperishability of the person, holds a 
surer place in literature than Paul Dombey, who makes the 
ocean, with its tides, wait for him to die.”’ 


North American leriew.—The array of titles and 
authors’ names this month is an imposing one. The 
subjects treated are too important to be disposed of by 
a word here, and we may take occasion to speak at 
length of one or more ata later date The more note- 
worthy articles are the symposium on the “ President's 
Policy” by Senator J. B. Eustis, representing the 
opposition element in the [Democratic party, W. R. 
Grace, representing the liberal Democratic elemen:, and 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, representing the Republicans ; 
a short paper ty Cardinal Manning on ‘ Inhuman 
Crimes in England;” ‘‘ Letters and Recollections of 
Grant,” by Admiral Ammen; ‘America and the 
Vatican,” by Mr. W. W. Astor; and reminiscences of 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln in Illinois,” by the Hon. kb. B. 
Washburne. Mr. Washburne says: 


‘| was again in Washington part of the winter of 1840 
(after the election of General Taylor), and saw much of 
Mr. Linecoin. A small number of mutual friends—includ- 
ing Mr. Lincolre—made up a party to attend the inaugura- 
tion bailtogether. It was by far the most brilliaut inaucura- 
tion ball ever given. Of course Mr. Lincoln had never 
seen anything of the kind before. One of the most modest 
and unpretending persons present, he could not have 
dreamed that like honors were to come to him almost 
within a little more than a decade. He was greatly 
interested in all that was to be seen, and we did not take 
our departure anti] three or four o’clock in the morning. 
When we went to the cloak and hat room, Mr. Lincoln had 
no trouble in finding his shurt cloak, which little more than 
covered his shoulders, but after a loug search was unable 
to find bis hat. After an hour he gave up all idea of find 
ing it. Taking his cloak on his arm, he walked out into 
Judiciary Syuare, deliberately adja-ting it on his shoulders, 
and started off bareheaded for his lodyings. It would be 
hard to forget the sight of that tall and slim man, with his 
short cloak thrown over his shoulders, without any hat on, 
starting fur his long walk home on Capitol Hill at four 
o’clock inthe morning. And this incident is akin to one 
related to me by the librarian of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Lincoln came to the library one day for 
the purpose of procuring some law books which he wanted 
to take to his room for examination. Getting together all 
the books he wanted, hé placed them in a pile on a table. 
Taking a large bandana bandkerchief from his pocket, he 
tied them up: and, patting a stick which he had brought 
with him through a knot he had made in the handkerchief, 
adjusting the package of books to his stick, he shouldered 
it, and marched off from the library to his room. Ina few 
days he returned the books in the same way.”’ 


From an article on *‘George Elfot’s Private Life” 
by the veteran essayist, Mr. E. P. Whipple, we quote a 


paragraph or two: 

‘Lewes kuew, to a farthing, the exact movey-value of 
every drop of ink which flowed from his wife’s pen. It is 
refreshing to observe that, from the moment the success of 
the ‘Scenes of Cierical Life’ indicated the province of liter- 
ature that the genius of George Eliot, as distiuguished from 
her talent, was to enrich with new and orixinal works, 
money poured into the family with almost bewildering 
rapidity. For ‘Adam Bede’ Blackwood gave her {£800 for 
four years’ copyright ; its success was so great that he sent 
her voluntarily an additional £400 before the first year ot 
its publication had elapsed; and then came another £300 
for the second year after the agreement. It was evident 
that Blackwood felt that he had obtained a great prize in 
the new author, and that he wished to retain the prize by 
his liberality. For ‘The Mill on the Floss’ he gave £2,000 
for the first edition of 4,000 copies. When ‘ Romola’ was 
in preparation, Smith, Elder & Co. offered £10,000 for the 
copyright at home and abroad, and they finally paid £7,000 
for its serial publication in the ‘Corphill Magazine.’ For 
* Middlemarch’ and ‘* Daniel Deronda’ the author must have 
received much larger sums. The Harpers, of New York, 
paid £1,200 merely for the advance sheets of ‘ Middlemarch. ’ 
In November, 1559, she writes to a fricnd that the offers 
made to her by rival publishers are so great that if she 
could be seduced by them she might have written three poor 
novels and made her fortune in a year. ‘Happily,’ she 
adds, ‘I have no need to exert myself when I say, ** Avyaunt 
thee, Satan!’ Satan in the form of bad writing and good 
pay is not seductive to me.’ 

“It is with regret that want of space prevents us from 
entering upon an elaborate consideration of many topics 
that these volumes suggest. We have said that they do not 
shed so much new light on the interior facts and processes 
of her mind as the reader could wish. There is oue passage, 
however, in a letter to John Biackwood, while she was 
engaged in writing ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ which is «uggest- 
ive of her method. ‘ My stories,’ she says, ‘grow in me 
like plants, and this is only in the leaf bud. I have faith 
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that the flower will come. Not enough faith, though, to 
make me like the idea of beginning to print till the flower Is 
fairly out—till I know the end as well as the beginning.’ 
This indicates her marvelous power of representing char- 
acter as it grows. Dickens once said that in reading the 
novels of many of his contemporaries it appeared to bim as 
if the authors lived next door to their characters. ‘ Now,’ 
he added, ‘I always live inside of mine.’ George Eliot 
might, with «ven greater truth, have said this of her own 
creations. She placed herself, by imagination and sym- 
pathy, atthe inmost core of the natares of her characters, 
and delineated them from within, not approached them from 
without. She did not merely look at them, but she lookel 
into them, and also looked through them to the spiritual 
laws they obeyed or violated. She kept a sort of relentless 
watch on all the subtle, interior movements of their minds 
and hearts, and they could not pass into a dreaming sleep 
without being still subject to this piercing glance into the 
fantasies and wild incidents of their dreams.”’ 


Lippineott's Magazine —Mr. Brander Matthews, him. 
self a good short-story writer, contributes a critical paper 
on the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Short Story,” in which he 
holds that the chief requisites are ‘‘ compression, origin. 
ality, ingenulty, and now and again a touch of fantasy,” 
and thata chief fault of male writers of tales is a tend- 
ency toward the overelaboration of ingenuity, while 
women are more apt to err in morbid anaiysls of a high- 
strung moral situation. f the other short articles the 
best are Mr. Taneodore Child's account of the great 
Parisian covtvriers and a bright paper on natural his- 
tory topics by Dr. Felix Oswald, whose name has been 
familiar to the readers of Lippincott’s for years as the 
author of similar entertaining articles. There is a short 
account of General Grant's visit to Frankfort, several 
fairly good stories, and other minor papers. 


WALDENSTROM ON THE ATONEMENT. 

In the discussion raised by the exclusion of the Evan. 
gelical Alliance from Sweden last summer, much was 
sald of the heresies of Waldenstrém and the dangerous 
tendencies he represents in the Church of Sweden. 
By orthodox Lutberans he has been described as a most 
dangerous person indeed, a representative of the worst 
tendencies of Rationalism, and at the same a Proteus 
whose variations {n doctrine would require another 
Bossuet to describe and another Turquemada adequately 
to punish. 

Paul Peter Waldenstrém (born in 1538) has been 
equally distinguished asa writer on educational topics 
and of devotional works. Since 1868 he has edited 
‘* The Pletist Pletisten,” after the death of Rosenius, who 
founded it in 1842. Uatil the year 1872 he was not 
known for any pecullarities in doctrine, but in that year 
he preached a sermon on the significance of the Atone 
ment which caused a great sensation and a prolonged 
controversy. He now may be supposed to have reached 
the period of life when he has formed settled opinions, 
and has said his worst. His ‘‘ Meditations on God's 
Eternal Purpose of Salvation ” ( Betraktelser uofwer Guds 
ewiga Friilsingsvad) appeared in 1881, first in ‘ The 
Pietist”’ and then separately. They may be taken as 
showing his latest thought, and as enabling such a com- 
parison with his first utterances as will ciscover how 
much of a Proteus he has been. 

The sermon of 1872 is described as startling the 
Church of Sweden with the doctrine that ‘‘ the Script- 
ures nowhere teach a reconciliation of God with men, 
but that the Bible everywhere represents the purpose of 
the atonement as the reconciliation of men with God.” 
This is exactly the point on which his ‘‘ Meditations ” 
depart from the received type of evangelical doctrine. 

‘* People often have explained Clrist’s passion, that 
he, in our stead, suffered all the punishment which 
we by our sins have merited, and that God took venge- 
ance upon him for all our guilt, so that without 
injury to his righteousness he could forgive us our 
sins. But however well meant this explanation may 
be, it yet has this defect, that the Bible never so 
explains the matter. The Bible never says that Christ 
suffered in our stead. He has taken on himse'f all 
our need; he has suffered for us, for our salvation. 
But just as little as the Bible says he became man in 
our stead when he took our humanity and became 
man for us, just as little does it say that he suffered 
in our stead. To become man for us, to suffer, tc 
rise from the dead for us, for our salvation, that is 
not the same as to do these things in our stead.” 

This may sound Socinian and Rationalist to that 
class of people who think every novelty is disposed of 
by finding an old name for it. (See Luke fx., 19.) 
But there fs not a trace of a Rationalist tendency in the 
work. The Bible in his eyes is God's book from cover 
to cover. He is not troubled by modern criticism of 
its contents any more than is Mr. Spurgeon. Life is 
with him the decisive time, when the soul, encom. 
passed by the world, the flesh, and the devil—a lit. 
cral, personal devil—has to fight its way upward in the 
strength of Christ to heaven, or to sink down to per 


1 Gude ewiga Frilsingsrad. Betraktelser Ofwer 1 Kor. |., 30, af 
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dition. Christ is the Son of God, the only-begotten, 
very God. ‘‘Come to Jesus, give your heart to Jesus,” 
is the burden of his exhortation. 

And on the one point of his heresy he appeals not 
to reason or the moral consciousness of men, but to 
the letter of the Word of God Itself. With him every- 
thing turns oa a saving relation to the Son of God. 
He wiil hear nothiag of that ‘‘salvation by character ” 
which is the antithesis of modern liberalism to the 
doctrines of the Reformation. ‘‘There are people 
without number,” he says, ‘‘among us, who think, 
‘Are we not as upright as any one else? What harm 
have we done? We give every man his due, we are 
charitable, we read and bear Gol’s Word and go to 
the Lord’s supper. Why should we not be saved ” 
They are offended tf one tell them that the one thing 
necdful is etill wanting to them. But all this avatls 
nothing. In no other man than Jesus {s there salva 
tion; to eat his flesh and driak his blood, to become 
partakers of the life he laid down for us ia death, 
that Is the appointed way of salvation, whatever men 
may think of the saying.’’ To call such a mar a 
Rationdilst or a Socinian {s to confound widely differ. 
ent things under a common name. 

Hlow then dves Walcenstrim construe this indis 
pensable salvation offered men in Christ Jesus and 
in no other? He arsoctates it, not exclusively, but 
mainly, with the cross and passion of our Lord. He sees 
in the whole life of Cirist a sacrificial offering of him 
self to the Father. His high priestly work, Walden- 
strom declares, was the center and crown of his work. 
It was that by which he became able to bring sinful 
men back to God, by bringing them {nto life communion 
with himself. But what stands in the way of this com. 
munion and union of God with man fs not anything in 
God, or anything that our Lord needed to remove out of 
the divine mind. [tis sin only and simply. Sin makes the 
misery of man since he fell in Adam ; the putting away 
of sin brings us to our place as redeemed men in the 
second Adam. Sin slays us; Christ brings us back to 
spiritual life. 

This he finds expressed with especial clearness in the 
symbolism of blood in the Bible use. He is a “ blood 
theologian’ {n an eminent sense. But by ‘the blood! 
of Jesus” he understands not his substitutionary suffer- 
ings. He dentes that the Bible ever speaks of substitu 
tion. He takes it to mean everywhere /ife, basing this 
upon Leviticus xvil., 11, and similar passages. And he 
connects the passages in which our Lord speaks of his 
blood as the source of our salvation with those in which 
he Identifies salvation with the bestowal of a new life. 

Nor does Waldenstrom, like the Socinfans and Ra 
tionalists, seek to elimi. ste the element of mystery out of 
the work of our salvation fn Christ. After all explana 
tions, be finds {t still a thing above ail humana conception, 
and has no desire to carry it out of the region of faith into 
that of the understanding. How Christ's life becomes a 
spiritual and regenerating force fn the hearts of those 
who believe on him, Waldenstrom declares himself as 
unable to understand as to explain the mode in wiich a 
child is made partaker of the life of his buman parents 
in his first birth. 

Asa genuine Lutheran, he finds the sacrament mys 
terious. ‘‘ In, with, and under the wine he gave them 
bis blood, made them partakers of his life, which he 
stood in readiness to Jay down in death for them. As 
he gave them the bread he said not, ‘ This signifies my 
body,’ but ‘This is my body.’ . Reason cries, 
‘Here are mere bread and wine!’ but Paul says, 
‘ Here is the partaking of Chriat our life, which he laid 
down for us in death.’ God grant us a simple faith '” 

His use of terms is at times pecullar, but grows natu- 
rally out of his general theory. Thus he understands 
by the Atonement not a transaction between Christ and 
God, but the operation of Christ in the human soul of the 
bellever. He is a ‘‘ limited atonement” man, although 
he believes that Christ ‘‘ tasted death for every man.”’ 
For this ‘‘ tasting of death,” although the basis of the 
atonement and its indispensable condition, is not itself 
the atonement. The atonement is the actual breaking 
down of the enmity of sin in a human heart, and the 
reconciliation of the man to God. Without the death 
of Christ for us this never would have been effected for 
any of us; but the atonement actually embraces only 
those who have been thus brought out of enmity into 
love—who ‘‘ have received the atonement.” All others 
remain in a state of hostility to God, and for them the 
atonement has practically no existence, although Cod 
has shown in Christ bis desire to have all to be saved. 

As to the future of those who reject this offer of atone. 
ment, Waldenstrum on orthodox ground. He seems 
to have been «julte influenced by the controversy on the 
question of future punishment which was started In 
Sweden in 1864 by the philosopher Bostréim’s ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Doctrine of Hel),” and still continues. He treats 
the decision for or against Christ as one of infinite and 
permanent significance. 

There are two reasons for the profound sensation 
which his novelties in doctrine have caused in Sweden. 
The first is the intellectual torpor which has character 


ized Swedish Lutheranism for many generations. Dis. 
cussions und questions with which we buve been fami] 
jur in cther lands come home to the untraveled Swede 
with all the force of absolute novelty. A church in 
trenched behind the national intolersnce of dissent had 
no need to keep In relations with the world’s intellectus! 
progress, Germuny, England, and America 
have long been familiar with the range of idexs pre 
sepied in Waldenstrim’s writings. The names of 
Thomas Erskine, Frederick Maurice, Beck of Tiibia- 
gen, Hofmann of Erlangen, Baehr of Heidelberg, 
Dewn Stanley, Campbell of Row, Horace Bushnell, and 
others will have occurred as coinciding, in the main, 
with his view of the atonement. To me he seems t» 
stund nexrer to Thomas Erskine, of Lenl:then, than to 
any other writer in English. There is the same devou! 
bowing before the authority of the Word, the same evi- 
dence of heart-nearness to the Father, the same horror 
of religious men’s mistrust of (iod, the same inclusten 
within a certain range of ides: 

A second reason is found in the high positlon Walden. 
strom holds in the religious life of his country. He 
stood in some sense «* the hex i of the especially earnest 
group of Swedish Christians called ‘‘The Readers” 
(Laesare), who have worked since about 1770 to awaken 
spiritual life in the Established Church of Sweden. This 
Lutheran Methodism was a! once rent into two parties 
by his publication of his views. Thetr proscription by 
the theologtea! leaders of the Church has driven his half 
of the body into an attitude of hostility to the Establish- 
ment, which the earlier Readers had avoided as care- 
fully as did John Wesley in the first days of Eaglish 
Methodism. 

The theological question tius became mixed up with 
& sectarian question of sn irritating kind, and much that 
even its suthors supposed to have been pure zeal for 
sound doctrine was mixed with the amour propre of the 
Lutheran sect. The large toler:tion shown to teachers 
who depurted much further than Waldenstrém 
the doctrines of the Latherin Church—to the Rational- 
isis at the beginning of this century, for instance-——con- 
firms this view. 

Withoat at all accepting Waldensirum’s negative 
views as to the atonemen!, |! is possible to see that he 
is insisting upon some neglected truths, and that even 
his negations may hve their use in helping to a deeper 
and truer estimate of the most important chapter in the 
history of the revelutions of God toman. The last word 
has no! been spoken on this subject by any theologian, 
and the common fault of all is that each seems to as- 
sume that he bus sounded the depths of the question. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Putnam's Sons have republished in two attractive 
volumes their admirable **‘ Art Handbooks.’’ 

—Mr. Roe’s new novel, *‘ An Original Belle,”’ starts with 
an edition of 5,000, Dodd, Mead & Co. being the pub- 
lishers. 

—The library of Mark Pattison, the eminent Oxford 
scholar, has just been sold in London, and brought very 
smal! prices. 

—Mr. Wilfrid Blant will shortly publish a new book, 
‘* Ideas About India," which will be dedicated to Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. 

~The new volume from Tennyson, announced by Macmil- 
lan & Co., will contain several poems which have not yet 
been published. 

—Mr. Boyesen contributes to the ‘Critic ’’ of September 
I! a very interesting article on ‘‘Social l’roblems in Nor 
wegian Novels.”’ 

—It will surprise no one that Mrs. Barr's charmirg story, 
** Jan Vedder’s Wife,” is having a large sale in England, 
where it has reached a second e lition. 

—The series of ** English Worthies,”’ edited by Mr. Lang, 
of which some account has been given in these columns, 
will be published in this country by D. Appleton « Co. 

—A biography of Beau Brummel, by Captain Jesse, which 
has been for many years a rare book, isto be issued with 
new matter and many notes, and some forty illustrations. 

— Professor Church has been writing up the last days of 
the Roman Repablic, for children, in a work entitled “‘ Two 
Thousand Years Ago ; or, the Adventures of a Roman Boy.”’ 

—The ‘‘Saturday Review,’’ the organ of insular British 
opinion, bas surprised everybody by praising Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt's ‘‘Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains.” 

—Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has edited, and I). Lothrop « Co. 
will shortly pubcish, a series of little volumes, twelve in num- 
ber, bearing the names of the months, and containing poems 
relating to the respective months. 

—Roberts Brothers (Boston) have just issued a new edb 
tion of Mrs. Jackson's ** Centary of Dishonor,” to which is 
added her report of the needs of the mission Indians of Cali. 
fornia. Now that the Indian question has come to the front 
tostay untilitis finally solved, this book, by far the best 
text book on the subject, ought to be in the hands of every 
intelligent American. 

—Chares Scribner's Sons have brought out new editions, 
inclothand paper, of those much discussed tales, the “‘ Saxe 
Holm ”’ stories. In this connection the letter of Miss Sasan 
Coolidge to the * Evening Post ” is worth noting, as setting 
at rest some groundless reports concerning the authorship 
of these stories. She denies any participation in it, and at 
the same time takes occasion to dispose of other equally 


groundless reports concerning this disputed question. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The name of the late Ferdinand Hiller is a familiar 
one to all musicians, but for some reason one rarely 
hears any music by Hiller. A curious paradox, certain- 
ly, and a strange thing, inasmuch as his opportunities, 
so far as natural talent and good fortune were con- 
cerned, were great. Dr. Eduard Hanslick, in the ‘‘ Neue 
Freie l’resse,”’ Is disposed to rank the writer in him much 
higher than the composer, slthough Ililler’s native tal- 
ent and opportunities as a musician were certainly un- 
usual. Mendelssohn wrote to him: ‘‘ 1 believe that your 
talent is not inferior to that of any living musician,” and 
Schumann spoke of him as ‘‘one of the most remark- 
able individuals” of the new romantic school. As a 
boy he ep joyed the distinction of playing before Goethe, 
who wrote some verses in his album ; and at the age of 
sixteen he accompanied his teacher, Hummel, to Vienna, 
where he visited Beethoven and Schubert. In Paris, 
where, two years later, be started on a most promising 
career as a performer and composer, he was on the most 
intimate terms with Cherubini, and associated with Ros. 
sini, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Chopin, as well as 
with Bérne and Heine. On his return to Leipzig Men- 
dclssohn and Schumann became his constant compan. 
fons. And yet, with all these incentives to real excel- 
lence, Hiller never created a single masterpiece. Han- 
slick thinks that Schumann well characterized Hiller 
when he said : ‘‘ His music impresses one as though one 
took a handful of mixed fruit—ripe and unripe—out of 
a basket; there is no real enjoyment in it. There is 
much tbat is trivial and forced next to some things that 
are brilliant and really characteristic.” Hiller’s works 
have found most favor on the lthine and in Holland, 
and least in Vienna. Neither his most famous oratorio, 
‘‘The Destruction of Jzrusalem,” nor a single onc of his 
operas was ever performed there. 


The pianoforte has become so integral 4 part of the 
modern domestic furniture that one would no more 
think of depreciating it than the family Bible. And yet 
we lately came across an article describing a book re- 
cently published in Paris, whose title is, ‘‘ The Sad Influ- 
ence of the Pianoforte upon Musical Art,” and whose 
aim is to disestablish the sovereignty of that serviceable 
instrument in the homes of the land. The synopsis of 
the book as given in the article, together with the writer's 
own animadversion upon it, so interested us that we 
venture to reprint the lengthy paper entire, for the sake 
of our musical and pianofort ’-y readers : 

AND AGAINST THE PIANOFORTE, 

‘* A new musical treatise, which, when it shall reach Ameri- 
can readers, will be no doubt very intere=ting to them, is 
that of M. Paguerre, a well-known writer on matters relat. 
ing to music. It is published by the Maison Dentu, and 
bears the ominous tit'e ‘The Sad Influence of the Piano- 
forte upon Musical Art.’ 

“ This name, quite astonishing in its calmly doleful assump- 
tion of an evil, fixed, recognizable, and not to be denied, at 
first takes away the breath and power of reply from those 
—an almost universal class—who depend upon the plano- 
forte as a constant means of musical expression. At the 
same time, not one of us but has sometimes quarreled with 
his pianoforte, has made demands upon its resources that 
the patient instrument has not the power to satisfy, has 
dreamed of ivory keys that should have leverage upon such 
a genius as inhab!ts the violin, as well as upon the ever 
prompt, serviceable talent of the pianoforte. 

** A foreign journal, which mentions this new work of M. 
Paguerre, gives of it only the brief summary of this sen- 
tence: ‘The author shows how the keyboard of instru 
ments with fixed sounds has impoeed its tonality and its 
manual influence upon musical composition and upon edu- 
cation.’ No doubt the French musician will have brought 
to his task snch ingenious use of his large and varied mate- 
rial that the reader wi!l be, if not entirely convinced, at 
least dazzled into acquiescence. While waiting for the 
enjoyment of arguments, the result of experience and 
talent, it may be useful to note a few points that are famil- 
jar to musicians who love the pianoforte for what it is, and 
pardon it for not achieving the impossible. 

“‘The pianoforte is the voice of musical republicanism ; 
it is the expression of the majority—not the best, not the 
most possible—but, taken altogether, the best at present 
attainable. The violin family bas always been the royal 
dynasty, but there are musical crises when one vf these 
kings is, without his brave following of the general orches- 
tra, quite inadequate. You have enjoyed hearing the over- 
ture of ‘ William Tel!’ at the theater, and the next morning 
tried to reproduce the sensations of the evening before. 
Your violin may be a veritable Amati, but you will leave it 
to finish its dreams in its case. You will goto your piano- 
forte; and, although the delicious cry of the morning light 
that echoes from Alpine peak to peak will lose its peculiar 
timbre when translated to tbe keyboard—although the stu. 
pendous coloring of tbe orchestra will not be understood 
unless your hearers, like yourself, can supply it from mem- 
ory—still, on the whole, you have done for the overture all 
that one pair of hands cando. You have chosen the aver- 
age expression of the whole instead of the partial report of 
even the most perfect solo instrument. 

‘“ Moreover, a pianoforte has no moods; it has not to be 
adored and soothed and waited for, like a sensitive and 
capricious violin. It does not break a string, unless ata 


sudden pressure of great ayoirdupois. A failure of ear or | 


| nerve on the part of the player is not noted by a failure of 


intonation. No! for the pianoforte, always at hand, alwsys 
ready to do its best under fairly intelligent direction, faith. 
ful reporter of orchestral or vocal melodies, possessing, 
moreover, & charm entirely its own, and a singularly inter. 
esting and effective technigue-for the pianoforte every 
musician must feel genuine affection. 

‘* But the fixed sounds, the equal temperament? Here is 
the weak point of the pianoforte, which, having chosen the 
difficult path of the juste miliev, must keep to it at all costs. 
As it is well to have at first definite ideals, later, it may be, 
to be modified by needful concessions, so it would seem de- 
sirable that a child’s earliest knowledge of the progression 
and harmony of tones be given by the violin. One scale is 
arbitrary, although it has become nearly a second nature, 
and requires to be taught with purity and decision of in- 
tonation. Madame Mara is said to bave attributed much 
of her success to the days when she wandered about the 
country, singing to her violin. Tothis practice she believed 
to owe the extraordinary justness of intonation, the secu- 
rity with which she ‘ could sing six plain notes ’—her favor 
ite test of a singer’s power. 

‘* Leaving it to those who have the right to do so, to speak 
of musical triumphs, I bave at least much pleasure in re- 
calling the first lessons in singing and harmony that were 
given to a little girl many years since. The bare room, with 
a few desks at one side, where lay the music paper and pen- 
cils for our barmony lesson ; the row of music stands, some 
greatly shortened to meet the level of young heads; the 
afternoon sun streaming in, showing enough dust ; the kind 
old music master, with his grizzled hair and bright Italian 
eyes, who explained the wonders of the first steps of har. 
mony with endless patience. What glory when ‘la pic- 
cina’’ was praised for a correct resolution of a chord of the 
seventh ! what pleasure to be called up to the shortest of the 
violin desks to sing a solfeggio arranged from some of the 
early com posers of Jtalian church music! and, at this late 
day, how impossible to recall the fancies and hopes that ran 
like an acc mpaniment beneath the duet of the teacher’s 
violin and the childish soprano, with its tone like the ex. 
pressionless, clear cry of alocust! And those who have had 
a similar experience will agree with me, that the actual dif- 
ference between the sharps and flats, the iniividual quality 
of the various keys, was made intelligible to their minds by 
the strings of the violin, noting at once by means of sound 
and sight the enharmonic changes, as no amount of spoken 
theory and pianoforte practice could have done. 

‘*If, as M. l’aguerre is reported to have said, the piano- 
forte hes had a manual influence upon composition, per- 
haps this is not wholly a misfortane. Whenthe technique 
of one instrument is not alien to that of others, it is well 
that these should have the advantage of its possibilities. 
The pianoforte is often required to make a résumé of the 
work of the orchestra; why shall not theorchestra expand the 
ideas of the pianoforte ? The Abbé Liszt, pianist par eni- 
nence, has written much and brilliantly for orchestra ; but 
when one listens to a rhapsodie Hongroise, it takes but a 
little good will to transform, as in a fairy tale, the members 
of the orchestra into ivory keys, moving under the flngers 
of the conductor. The orchestra has become a pianoforte, 
with its capabilities, limits, traditions. Tne score, in themes 


and in ornamentation, constantly recalls the keyboard. It 
is like one of those games of chess with which Oriental 
kings are sa'd to have amused themselves, where the check 

board was replaced by the grass of a garden, marked 
in square divisions, and the ivory pieces were represented 
by soldiers of the royal army. 

‘*All this wandering among memories, fancies, facts 

and theories, to co..clude, in face of the burning season of 
Sirius, that we all hoid dear the pianoforte. E. C.’ 
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_ Oct. , 1885. 
A WOMAN'S REPUTATION. 


A Palmer woman recently went to the 
post-office, bought nothing, and then asked 
the clerk to wrap itup in a two cent enve 
lope for her. 

This is obviously a lle. The‘ Tribune” 
confesses that it isa lie. But the lle had 
to be told, and it was only a question of 
who should have the enterprise to get In 
with it first, and have the charity to lift 
the burden of sin from others’ shoulders. 
The justification for the above statement 
is In the following facts : 

Some three weeks ago a paragraph in a 
Connecticut paper asserted that— 

‘*A Palmer woman recently went into 
the post-office and bought two packages 
of postal cards. While waiting for the 
clerk to wrap them up for her, ske sald,” 
etc. 

Then followed an account of the conver- 
sation between the Palmer woman and 
the clerk. 

The exchange editor of a Boston paper 
read this, and the idea of a post office clerk 
wrapping up two packages of postal cards 
struck him as rather funny, so he wrote 
an item which appeared under the 
General ’’ heac. as follows ; 

‘‘A Palmer woman recently bought 
half a dozen postal cards, and then made 
the clerk wrap them fn paper for her.” 

That was the Palmer woman's first step 
on the downward road. Once started, 
her descent was speedy. The Boston pa- 
per went to New York, where by a clip of 
the shears and a stroke of the pen the 
Palmer woman's adventure was quickly 
transformed {nto a scrap of ‘‘ Current Gos- 
sip,’ and appeared thus ; 

‘‘A Palmer woman yesterday went to 
the post oflice, bought two postal cards, 
and then asked the clerk to wrap them up 
for her.” 

See how quickly she slid toward her 
destruction ! This honest Palmer woman, 
who, a while ago, in all the pride of wealth, 
was launched {nto the extravagance of two 
whole packages of postal cards at once 
and chatting familiarly with the clerk, is 
now reduced to the extremity of buying 
her cards two at a time, and, in her aban- 
donment, insolently demands of the same 
clerk, erstwhile her friend, that he should 
wrap them up. But mark the next step. 
This wretched woman struck out West. 
She reached Chicago, and was thrust into 
the ‘‘ Odds and Ends” column : 

‘“‘A Palmer woman has been buying 
two postage stamps at the post-office and 
then asking to have them wrapped up.” 

Here the Palmer woman would seem 
to have reached the nadir depths of pov- 
erty and humilixtion and insolence. But 
notso. There was worse in store for her 
yet. She had not yet visited St. Louis. 
When she did get there this is the way she 
figured in the ‘‘ Jottings :” 

Palmer woman went and bought a 
postage stamp, and then asked for an en- 
velope to carry it in.” 

Her next ste} must obviously be the one 
indicated above. Few people, whether 
Palmer women or otherwise, after having 
once progressed so far upon the down. 
ward road, can either retrace their foot- 
steps or check their headlong course. As 
surely as an apple will fall to the earth, a 
woman so far lost must hurry on her 
wretched career. [Bvt what other step fs 
left for her? Thetwo packages of postal 
cards have been reduced to one postage 
stamp. She cannot, however poor she be, 
buy less than that. She must buy nothing 
next. And, similarly following the regu- 
lar ratio of progression in the audacity of 
her demands as to the wrapping up, a two- 
cent envelope is the meanest thing she can 
demand for a vehicle. 

So are women’s reputations ruined ; and 
such is the growth of truth.—{ Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. 


— 
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ACTING BEFORE A ROYAL AUDI- 
ENCE OF ONE. 


Mme. Charlotte Wolter, the celebrated 
Viennese actress, recently performed be- 
fore King Ludwig of Bavaria, and her 
own account of her experiecce on that 
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occasion is told Albert Wolff in the 
Paris *‘ Figaro.” King Ludwig, it ap- 
pears, bas had ‘© Theodora” mounted at 
the Munich Theater with even vreater 
luxury than at the Porte St. Martia, for 
his own sole behoof and delectation, not 
even suffering that the scenery and dresses 
used for his private performance should 
be desecrated by exhibition to the vulgar 
herd when the play is publicly produced 
next winter. He at first wished Mme. 
Wolter to play ‘‘ Thcodora,”’ but as she 
had not yet studied the part (which she is 
soon to perform in Vienna, by the way), 
she was forced to decline. It was deter- 
mined that Mme. de Il’ompadour in Brach- 
vogel’s ‘* Narcisse” should be the part In 
which Mme. Wolter should make her 
appearance before the Hermit King. The 
performance was to commence at mid- 
night. At 11:30 the actors were all gath- 
ered on the stage, where they awaited in 
dead silence the royal command to begin. 
At twelve precisely an electric bell an- 
nounced that the King had left the palace 
and was on his way to the theater by his 
private passage. A secoud signal soon 
made known that his Majesty was Installed 
in his box, and instantly the curtain rose, 
as to have kept the King waitirg one sin- 
gle instant would have entailed the gravest 
consequences for the management. There 
were no lights in the house, but the lights 
from the stage, of course, penetrated it 
dimly. The single spectator In the royal 
box was totally invisible, and remained 
absolutely silent from beginning to end of 
the performance. When the curtain at 
last fell, between three apd four in the 
mornipy, the actors were ordered to re- 
main silent on the stage lest any noise 
should disturb the reverie In which it was 
the King’s babit tu remain pluoged for 
some time after the performance was over. 
At last bell announced that he had taken 
his departure, and his slaves were released. 
An old chamberlain at once waited upon 
Mme. Wolter in her dressing-room and 
conveyed to her an enormous bouquet 
and a plece of jewelry, with the compli 
ments of the King, whose titles he scru- 
pulously recited from begining to end. 
‘‘] begged the old chamberlain,” the 
actress continued, ‘‘to have the kindness 
to convey to his Majesty the expression of 
my gratitude; but he informed me that 
according to etiquette the artist must 
thank the King In writing. I was drop- 
ping with fatigue, and told the function 
ary that I would have the honor of writ- 
ing to his Majesty the following day. 
The old gentleman replied that the King 
could not be kept waiting; and that he 
was expecting an answer at that moment, 
and that he (the chamberlain) would have 
the honor of then and there dictating to 
me in the form imposed by court cere- 
monial. I had to submit, and it was not 
till Ave in the morning that I was free to 
return home. 

‘*I did not sce the King,” sald Mme. 
Wolter, ‘‘either before, during, or after 
the performance. He had traversed my 
artistic life like an invisible spirit. At 
this moment I cannot quite assure myself 
that the whole thing was a reality and not 
adream. I do not say,” she concludec, 
‘that I should like always to play under 
such circumstances, but I am delighted to 
have gone thro'igh this experience, which 
has given me a new scnsation in my art.” 


ADVERTISING Scueves.—-What a scl- 
ence the art of advertising has become, 
and how many milllonaires owe their 
wealth to the judicious use of printer's 
ink and space in the columns of influen- 
tial daily yapers! Bonner, of the New 
York ** Ledger,” piled up his fortune by 
the increase in circulation obtained by 
publishing the opening chapter of every 
new story in papers all over the country, 
closing at an interesting crisis, with the 
information that the rest could only be 


read in the columns of the New York} 


‘‘ Ledger.” The cutest thing in the way 
of a railroad advertisement was engineered 
by Captain May, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road. When Jules Verne’s story of 


‘Around the World in Eighty Days” 


was published In France, a Philadelphia 
paper had it translated, and prioted the 
story in Installments. In that portion 
where the author describes his railroad 
trip from San Francisco to New York 
Captain May had inserted an origina! 
chapter specially devoted to praise of the 
cars and track of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road, and highly complimenting the “ un. 
dersigned,” a3 he was accustomed to say 
when speaking of himself, for accelerat- 
ing the progress of the party toward New 
York.—| Exchange. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Issued. 
SWINTON’S 
SIXTH or CLASSIC ENGLISH 


KEADER. 


An Advanced Number inthe well-knéwn 
Series of School Reading Books 
by Wim. Swinton. 


Designed for the Upper Grades of Grammar 
Schools, and for High Scheols. Acade- 
mies, and Seminaries. 


CONTAINING representative selections from the 
writings of ten British and ten American authors, 
chronologically arranged, with critical sketches 
of the Life aud Works of each, with annotations. 


By its method and scope the Classic English Reader 
not only provides a manual for advanced classes 
in ke ping with the high character of the general 
serica, but also forms, with ita biographical andl 
critical notes, a sterling text-book of English liter 
ature. Cloth. l6mo,. pages. 


Sent, postpaid, for eramination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 
GOSPEL 
Ny SANKKY and McGRANAMAN. 
‘ontalning new and select Gospel Songs, 
being used In the meetings conducted by Mr D. 
Moopy and his co workers, comprising Solos. basen 
Choruses, and Anthems that promise to become 
very popular. 
Music Edition, Paper, 30¢.; Boards, 40¢.; 
Cloth, 406. 


Add 6 cents = copy if ordered by mall. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Ninth St.,New York.” 


81 RanpDoura Sr., Cuicaeo. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


EIGHT STUDIES OF THE 
LORD'S DAY. 


1 vol. [2mo, $1.50. 
This bouk was written to set forth distinetly the 
Sabbatic origin and character of the Lord’s Day 
The subject is treated historically and with great 


fullnesa, 
DRED. 
A Tale of the Dismal Swamp. 


Ry Harriet Reecner Stowe. New from 
new electroty pe plates. $1.5). 


LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS 
OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Lire AND OF Bavaro TAYLor, 

vy Margie Hansen Taylor and Horace E 

Porms, DRAMATIC WorRKs, and 

TIONOF FaUstT New Edition, uniform in bindivg. 
6 vols. 


HOUSEHOLD POETS. 
Full Gilt Edition. 


A nowt lasue of the Household Edition of the Poet 
ical Works of ALDRICH, ALICE aND Pucene Cary, 
Harte, HOLMEa, Miss LARKCOM, LONGFELLOW, 
LOWELL, OWEN MEREDITH, SaXk, STEDMAN, Tay. 
LOR, TENNYSON, and WHITTIER ; also La ngfellow’ 
and Whittier's SONGs OF THREE CENT 
URIES. Ww ith Portraits and illustrations. Bouse 
ina new and handsome style. Full gilt, crown 
82. Weach, 


*,* For sal: booksellers, Sent by mail, poat- 
paid, on receipt of proce by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


EAST 17TH NEW YORK. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
of raindng? 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co., 
Washivetee me. Hostea. Maa 
WANTED MEN AND WOMEN, in ever) 
town, to sell a set of Christmas 
Books. Any one can sell them. They sell for 
$1, $1.0), and $3. One new agent (a iady) sold 
the ‘frat week, ving another worth the 


first hour Send f i 
York, or 4@ Dearborn Street, 


Method 


FoR rut 
PIANOFORT E! 
The success of thi- celebrat: instruction book 
has been phenomenal. 
After more than 4 quarterofacentury of trial, 
amid a multitude of competi.ors 
RICHARDSON 


continues to bring. yearly, great credit te its 
ublishers, an! to the widow of the compiler a 
arze and comfortable income 
than half « million pupils learned from 


if 

"publi -hed with American and ale: with 
foreign fingering 

Richardson's New Method for the 
Pianoforte ts the most correct of instroctors : 
having been very carefully revised, and every 
error eliminated 

Valuali«e additions have, from time to time, 


been made. 
Teachers accustomed to us: Kichardaes 
need neo urging to continue to do se Youn 


Teachers in search of a re! lable Instruction 
Book are perfectly -afe in adopting t! 


Price $3, for which price it will be malted post 
free, to any address, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


Send to JO HAYNES & CO, Roaston (branch 
house of 1 & for grand tllustrated (ata 
logue of all Musical Instruime ‘nts, Strings, and Trim 


McPhail’s Anthems 


McPHAIL, 


Bellini, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
etc., € 


and legil the printing ts well done ; the bind- 


new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years, 
Price, $1.00 ¢ach by mail, postpaid ; $10.00a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


*CHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New York City, 


MODERN HOMES® 
How to, Heat & Ventilate Them, tr 5) 


mar wattractiy 


finest residences in the 
country. It is a complete Manu: ry mm th 
of Sanitary Heatingand Ventilating. Ma tiled tree 
on receipt of 4 cents in st 


SMITH A ANTHONY STOV ECO. 
62 & 54 Union St., - . Boston, Mass, 


— ——e — — 


The Best! 
YUN 


KLastic PENS, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada, 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


ead Meart.” Now selling 


he grandest hook age. Ministers say 


WouTHINGTON 


“How to Furnish a Home,” 


The aithor of this book, published by D. Ap- 
p'eton A‘ o., will givea lady’ ssupervi-ion to 
the arti vic furnish'ng of houses in al! parts of 
the United States. Address for circular. with 


terms, etc., HOME, Box 62, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


The aim has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 


all the various uses of the church servic €, and te , 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the “enka of Mozart, Concone, 


The throughout the book is ' clear, 


ing is strong and durable; and taken al in all, this 


OK AGENTS WANTED fer 


“PLATFORM : LNG TRUTHS for 
H uvuuls. A drag 


veryone laughs ao verit 640 Ser ~ 

send for Circulars. 

D. ariford. 


— 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
A Baptist church in Ocala, Fla , has summarily ex 
pelled «ll its members whose names have «appe:ired on 
petitions for liquor licenses. 


No fewer than 157 professors at Germ:un universities 
are between the ages of seventy and ninety, of whom 
the greater part still lecture. Ranke, at ninety, is the 
oldes!. 

One of the Mexican editors who was here on that ex- 
cursion a few months ago thought he was actually pay. 
ing Pittsburg a compliment when he called it “‘ the 
workhouse of America.” 


When the Presbyterian church at London Grove, 
Penn., was opened tbe other Sunday, the people were sur- 
prised to find that somebody had opened the building 
and spirited away the pulpit. 

A Ningpo native pastor has recently gone to Nankin 
io undertake a sort of ploneer work. He has left a sal- 
ary of nine dollars per month to accept one of six, because 
Le thought that he was more needed at Nankin. 


The practice of writing political sentiments on walls, 
benches, and other available public spots is common in 
Paris. They used to be directed mainly against aristo- 
crats, but now the burden of denunciation 1s ‘* Down 
with the wealthy.” 

Vital statistics lately published show that in Germany 
the averege life of men bas increased during the last 
thirty years from 41.9to 43.9, or five per cent. In 
women the increase is givea at elght per cent., the ad- 
vance being from 41.9 to 45 2. 


Charles G. Leland writes that the masses in France 
believe that our civil war was between the Spaniards of 
South America and the negroes of North America. He 
aflirms that as fast as Frenchmen learn that we are very 
much like Englishmen their feeling changes to hatred. 


A Philadelphia bibliomaniac bas a collection of neariy 
seven tons of newspaper clippings on nearly every con- 
ceivable subject, There are biographies of every prom- 
inent man and woman in the world, anecdotes about 
them, and editorial comments on their failures and suc- 
cesses. 

‘‘T have stood on the top of Roan Mountain,” says 
Professor Sargent, the eminent authority f American 
forests, ‘‘ and have seen 10,000 acres of rhododendrcas 
in bloom.” When seen from the distant valleys this 
mass of b!oom intermixed with follage is roan in color, 
and hence the name of the giant of the Alleghanies. 


Philade!phia turns out daily 20,000 samples of the 
“Great American Dessert’—pie. She has five large 
pie factories and innumerable small ones. The cost of 
material required for the making of these, amounts to 
about $80) for flour, $90 for shortening, ¢280 for fruit, 
ard $275 for sugar, to say nothing of eggs and flavor- 
ing materials. 

The *‘ Rock,” a Church of England paper, aftirms as 
an incentive to the pursuit of literature that ‘‘ the dullest 
page in Macaulay, Green, Freeman, Stanley, Argyll, etc., 
ete. (to say nothing of our English classics—Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Hooker, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson), con- 
tains more of real interest than the whole mass of the 
ephemeral details of a daily paper.”’ 


A Chicago milionaire banteringly told his daughter 
that he would give hera dollar for every eent she earned. 
The nextday she begin work in asp{nning mill at sixty 
cents a day, making, with ber father's commission, the 
neat pay of $60.60 per diem. So much unpleasant no. 
toriety was given to the matter by the papers tbat the 
young lady was satisfied with one day’s profit. 


The type used upon one issue of the newspapers of 
this country weighs 6,700,000 pounds, and would set up 
2,885 ordinary 12mo books. The compositien done on 
the dailies in one year would fill 10,000 volumes of the 
size of Appleton’s Cyclopedia. Eight thousand presses 
are required for the presswork; and the proof : lips, 
pasted end to end, would much more than cross the con- 
tinent. 

The best policy in political matters is to keep cool and 
take no offense. Ex-Mayor Hardy, of Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, who rendered himself obnoxious toa certain element 
by his radical stand upon the temperance question, 
found a coffin significantiy placed at his door. He 
good-humoredly took it down town, sold it for thirteen 
dollars, and put the money in the treasury of the tem- 
perance society. 

At Tacoma, W. T., Bishop Walden (M. E.) was try- 
ing to raise $1,000 to pay off achurch debt. ‘‘ Why,” 
he exclaimed, *‘ every property-owner here ought to sub- 
scribe. If 1 owned a corner lot in Tacoma I'd give #50 
myself.” ‘All right, Bishop,” said a member of the 
congregation ; ‘‘ give your $50 and call at my oftice to- 
morrow morning for the deed of your corner lot.” The 
bargain was carried out. 


A sharp epigram of the late Sir Moses Montefiore is 
related by the London ‘‘ Jewish World :” ‘‘ On one oc- 


casion he was in company with Guizot, when Madame 
de Rothschild was announced. ‘Ah,’ exclaimed the 
historian, ‘ that Jew woman again !' Sir Moses, unused 
to such language applied to a lady, rose and looked at 
the speaker with something of surprise as well as indig- 
nation in his face. ‘Sir,’ sald Guizot, ‘you look as 
though you would devour me.’ ‘ Mareligion me defend’ 
(my religion forbids), said Sir Moses. There was prob- 
ably never a neater way of calling a man a pig than 
this.” 


Many people are 7amiliar, say¢ an exchange, with the 
sentences, ‘‘ Prep re for eternity,’ and other words that 
appear upon the rocks in Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. But few 
people know who painis them. It is George Mayer, a 
German. He travels most of the time with his paint and 
brushes. Hehas put 2,700 sentences on rocks since Jan- 
uary, and says that every one saves ten souls. He 
claimed to have save 520 souls in Paterson, N. .J., in 
one day. He sleeps in barns,and gets no pay for his 
work ; but he claims the Lord pays him. He says as 
soon as he goes to work at anything else the Lord tells 
him to go to painting again 


At the American Forestry Congress last week, one of 
the speakers tilustrated the immense consumption of tim- 
ber by giving facts about railroad ties. Supposing that 
the tiles require to be renewed once in six years, and 
that 10,000 miles of new road are built annually, ff 
twenty-five years be allowed as the time necessary for 
trees to attain a size suitable for making tiles, then it 
would require 15,000,000 acres of standing timber to sup- 
ply the annual demand for ties, or an area almost exact- 
ly equal to that of Vermont, New Hampshire, Connect- 
icut, and Rhode Island. But with the increase of rail- 
roads it is to be considered that the annual demand for 
ties is al] the while increasing. 


Says the ‘‘ Richmond Heraid :” ‘‘ While Rev. Bourbon 
Dawes was preaching to a crowded house at the Silver 
Creek Baptist Church last Sunday, quite a coincidence 
occurred. He read for his text, ‘As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wildervess,’ ete No sooner had he 
finished the reiding than «a snake fell from the loft 
through an openiug in one corner of the building. For 
a moment all was confusion fn that part of the congre- 
gation, but the preacher calmly continued : ‘ It is also 
written that ‘‘the seed of the woman shall bruise the 
eerpent’s head.”’ A good old deacon took a decidedly 
literal view of the matter, and planted the heel of a No. 
11 squarely on the snake's head, and the services con. 
tinued as though nothing had happened.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chria- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
ansiver will be given as promptly aa practicable.) 


1. After the close of the late war, General R. E. Lee wrote or 
revised the memoirs or life of his father, * Light-Horse Harry,” 
of Revolutionary fame, which, I think, was to be printed in con- 
nection with the Diary of Lee (the father), kept during the Revo- 
lution. Will you please inform me if such publication Is to be 
obtained, how and where, and at what price? 2. Also, if there 
is published any fair Southern account of the war, or of expe- 
riences of Southern soldiers or citizens during that terrible con- 
flict. The fiery account of some Richmond author (Spofford *) is 
not wanted, nor Jeff. Davis's history. 3. How can I obtain a 
picture or a good portrait of General Lee, suitable to put in one 
of the common oval frames’ I have such a one of Stonewall 
Jackson and Grant and others. J.M. W. 

1. We do not think that Generali Lee completed his revis- 
ion of his father’s memoirs, which were first printed in 
1812 under the title ‘‘ Memoirs of the War in the Sonthern 
Department of the United States.’’ There isa life of General 
R. E. Lee by Mr. John Esten Cooke. 2. There is no gen- 
eral account from the Southern side better than Pollard’s 
(which we take to be the book you have in mind as that of 
the ‘‘ Richmond author ’’), and that is not at all satisfactory. 
Alexander H. Stephens’s ‘‘Constitutional View of the Late 
War between the States’’ is a fair presentation of the 
States’ Rights doctrine, but can hardly be called a history. 
General J. E. Johnston’s book was a“ Narrative of Military 
Operations.’’ You might be interested in Mr. G. FE. Eggle- 
ston’s ‘“‘A Rebel’s Recollections’’ (1875). 4. Any good 
picture dealer should be able to obtain one; they are cer- 
tainly to be found in Richmond bookstores. 

In my youth 1 was taught that it was not grammatical to say 
“cannot but ;’ but nowadays I see the expression everywhere. 
Lyman Abbott uses it, as do other editorial writers in the Union. 
The Spectator uses it. I find it in Dr. William M. Taylor's article 
in the ** Sunday-School Times.’ In fact, I scarcely ever pick up 
a paper that I do not find “cannot "’ and * but’ in juxtaposition, 
so that I “cannot but” sce that itis fast becoming customary 
usage ; while, at the same time, | ‘cannot bat” think that it is 
ungrammatical. Please give us the right of the matter through 
your valuable paper; forif you say “cannot but" is correct, I 
“cannot but” use it, no matter what my private opinion 
may be. 

We “ cannot but’’ think that ‘‘cannot but’’ is grammat- 
ical, although we cannot but admit that *‘ cannot but ”’ is 
an inelegant form of expression. ‘‘ But’ is a preposition 
having for one of its meanings “‘ otherwise than.”’ -‘I can- 
not but think’’ is therefore equivalent to saying “I cannot 
think otherwise than that,’’ which would be an awkward 


but not an ungrammatical form of expression. It is curions 


if true, and we think it is true, that the phrases “I cannot 
but” and ‘‘I can but’’ mean precisely the samething. In 
the former phrase ‘‘ but ’’ is used with the meaning “‘ other- 
wise ;”’ in the latter phrase it is used with the meaning 
“‘only”’ or merely. Thus: “I cannot but think ‘cannot 
but ’ isgrammatical,’’ is equivalent to *‘ I cannot think other- 
wise than that ‘cannot but’ is grammatical.’’ Again: 
can but think ‘cannot but’ is grammatical’’ is equivalent 
to “‘I can only think ‘ cannot but’ is grammatical.”’ 


Your correspondent on “Industrial Problems No. 3—Rellef 
from Taxation affirms that the income tax Is strictly direct.’’ 
If this is true, was not the income tax Imposed by Congress 
some yearsago as an excise duty, but now abolished, a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, which declares, in 
specifying the powers denied to the United States Congress. 
“ No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid unless in pro 
portion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
be taken.” This clause explicitly rayuires all direct taxes to be 
imposed upon each State according to its pop lation. 

Yours, A Scpscriner To tHe Unto, 

Brooktiyn, August 29, 1885. 

The clause of the Constitution to which you refer forbids 
discrimination in favor of the people of one State as against 
those of another State ; but it does not require that the tax 
should be levied upon the State as a State; its object ap- 
pears to be simply to securs equalization in taxation: and 
the income tax, to which you refer, was levied equaily. It 
was not levied upon States, but it was levied upon the peo 
ple of the States in proportion to the census or enumeration, 
each one paying his pro rata. 

Is it incorrect to say “have a good time’? The expression 
was criticised by an English woman, who said that one cannot 
“have atime.’ Would not havea game" or a party 
or ‘have a walk under the same rule*® The verb to 
have is used in these connections so often in America that It 
seems difficult to find any other word to take its place. 2. Is 
the subjunctive mode so far out of fashion that it is pedantic to 
use it? Children are taught in school that there is such amode, 
but are never encouraged t« employit. It always appears in 
classical compositions, but seldom in ordinary writing or con- 
versation. Should it be allowed to slip away in this manner, or 
should it be brought into every day use’ ‘If it rain,” or “If it 
be pleasant,” have given way almost entirely to “If it rains.” 
or “If it is pleasant."’ even when speaking of the future. 

M. B. B. 


The expression is an ‘‘ Americanism,’’ but it is expressive 
and idiomatic. We see no objection to its use, unless ina 
specially dignified form of composition. 2. The usage of 
the best writers and epeakers is the law that governs such 
matters. There is unquestionably a tendency to abandon 
the subjunctive, but we believe that when there is really a 
subjunctive meaning it may be used without laying one 
open to the charge of pedantry or excessive ‘‘ purism.”’ 


A correspondent, whose address bas been mislald, inquires 
why it is that he should at one time reccive foreign publica 
tions without thei> being held for duty, while at others pack 
ages of the same character and weight are held, and a noti- 
fication sent him’ We cannot tell, unless the reason may 
be suggested from the following statement of the general 
rules governing thesubject: Ist. Books or periodicals under 
forty cents value are not dutiable. 2d. Books published 
twenty years previous are notdutiable. ‘°d. Libraries and 
institutions filing a certificate of incorporation get books 
free. Formerly periodicals were not dutiable, only books: 
but a ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury on the act of 
March 3, 1883, has brought under the law al! printed matter 
—periodicals, lithographs, music, etc: 


I have seen it stated that Sir Walter Scott was himself the 
author of many of the mottoes prefixed tu the. chapters of bis 
novels, and attributed to “ Old Play” or * Old Ballad,” etc. Is 
the statement true L. B. F. 

It is not only true that Sir Walter Scott wrote many verses 
signed in the way indicated by our correspondent, but it is 
alsv a fact that he sometimes composed couplets and 
stanzas for the same purpose to which he sigued the names 
of other authors, living and dead. Ilis ease of composition 
was such that he found it much less trouble to do this than 
to hunt for appropriate passages. 


Will you please tell me where I can find authentic infortnation 
regarding the emigrants who came over to this country with 
William Penn and assisted in laying out the city of Philadelphia * 

A. R. C. 

Consult the Life of Penn prefixed to his collected works ; 
Sewel's History of the (Juakers;’’ l’roud’s History of 
Pennsylvania ;’* Historical Society Papers of Pennsylvania ; 
and ‘‘The Penns and Peningtons,’’ by Maria Webb (186%). 
Some or all these works can be found in any good library. 


Can I procure a plan of organization and the regulations for 
a small village library, say for a place with a population of not 
over three or four hundred people’ Knowing your williognes- 
to lend aid to all such schemes, [ am prompted to ask the above 
favor. A. F. 

We believe that such a plan or set of regulations bas 
been printed in ‘** The Library Journai”’ (51 Park how, New 
York). At all events, the editor of that periodical could 
doubtless put you in the way of obtaining what you need. 


Please give me the publisher and price of E. £. Hale’s book, 
‘*Ten Times One is Ten,”’ spoken of in The Christian Union 
some weeks ago. 2. Also whether the new magazine, “ Lend a 
Hand,” has been started yet. I wish to procure them both. 

C. A. 


1. Roberts Brothers, Bouton. 2. Yes. Published by the 
‘*Good Cheer’’ Company, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Can you tell me who Is the publisher of “ Bioplasm,"’ by Lione! 
Beale? Cc. H.B 

We think the book may be obtained from P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., who, at least, publish 
several of Mr. Beale’s books, 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Congregational Theological Seminary of Chi- 

cago has inaugurated a movement which seems to 
us full of promise, and which ought to receive hearty 
support, not merely from Congregationalists, but also 
from those who believe in a practical Christianity that 
is broader than any form of denominationalism. Rec- 
ognizing the imperative necessity laid upon Christian 
people, not only to carry the Gospel as a spiritual mes- 
sage to the foreign populations in our country, but also 
to instruct them in the principles of Christian life {ncul- 
cated by Jesus Christ, and constituting the real foundation 
of a free State, they have enlarged thelr curriculum so 
as to provide special instruction for students of foreign 
birth preparing themselves for a ministry among thelrown 
people. It is very certain that if we are to teach a Prot- 
estant Christianity of an intelligent type to Scandinavi- 
ans it must be through Scandinavian preachers; if to 
Germans, through German preachers. It is not enough 
that the preacher knows the language; he must enter 
intoand share the race life and feeling of those to whom 
he is to minister. The Seminary, without waiting for 
an endowment, bas entered upon this work, trusting to 
Christians and churches to recognize its value aad fur- 
nish it with support. It has already found the warrant 
for its work in an increased number of pupils. It hasa 
larger number of American students than ever before, 
eighteen Scandinavian students picked out from forty. 
two applications, and five in the German department. 
The total number of students is double what it was 
three years ago. Special instructors for the foreign stu- 
vents, and additional room for them outside the Semi- 
nary, which is already full, involves increased expendi. 
tures. The men who have this work in charge are men 
whose enthusiasm, faith, practical judgment, progressive 
plety—recognizing the necessity of new measures for 
new exigencles—and conservative principles—holding 
fast to the fundamental principles of the Christlan Church 
—eminently fit them for pushing forward the work 
which they have had the wisdom to inaugurate. We 
hope their example may be followed by other seminaries, 
aud we are certain that their alm will commend Itself, 
not only to men of Christian consecration, but also to 
men of practical sagacity ; for nothing is more certain 
than that the social well-being and property interests of 
the United States depend wpon the force and vigor with 
which the essential principles of Christianity are incul- 
cated among the large and increasing class on whose 
trained conscience and broad, intelligent self-interest the 
nation must depend for protection against demagogues 
from within and despotism from without. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


—Dr. Cyrus Bartol preached a sermon in his pulpit Sep- 
tember 20, highly eulogistic of Grant, intellectually classing 
him thus. *‘ Franklin and Grant were woven in one loom, 
of the same atuff.’’ 

—The eleventh season of the ‘‘ Country Week "’ carried on 
by the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has been one 
of marked success. Two thousand three hundred and 
three worthy boys and girls have been sent a week in the 
country on farms or ir country homes. Permanent places 
bave also been secured for several in the country through 
the committee. 

—The Massachusetts Universalist Convention held its an- 
nual session with the First Universalist Church of Charles- 
town on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of last week. 

—Among the students entering Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary this year is Mr. Korrhera Kurahara, of Japan, who 
proposes taking the full three years’ course. 

—The Sullivan County Bible Society held its annual 
meeting at Clarement, N. H., Septernber 29. 

—At the annual meeting of the New Bedford Young Men's 
Christian Association, September 21, the Treasurer re- 
ported the financial outlook as very encouraging. The year 
closes with a surplus in the treasury. 

—The corner-stone of the new Universalist church at 
Norwood, Mass., was laid September 21. 

—The New England Holiness Association held its annual 
Convention at North Conway, N. H., beginning September 
23. 
—Last week ground was broken in Woodville, Vt., for a 
new Methodist church. It is to cost about $3,000. 

—A new Congregational church was organized at At- 
lantic, Mass., September 23, with a membership of about 
thirty. In the evening the Rev. F. L. Bristol was installed as 
pastor. The new church is called the Memorial Congrega- 
tional Church of Atlantic. 

—James H. Pettee and family, of Manchester, N. H., 
have arrived home from Japan, where they have been as 
missionaries for the past seven years. 

—One thousand dollars have been given by a former 
pupil of the late Dr. Bennett Tyler, the proceeds of which 
shall be given each year to the member of the Middle Class 
of Hartford Theological Seminary presenting the ablest 
essay on Systematic Theology. 

—The report of the Twelfth Annual Canvass of the State 
Executive Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and Evangelical Churches of New Hampshire has 
been made. Including members of the Committee and 
yolunteer workers, some sixty persons have assis'ed in the 


meetings. During the year sessions have been held In thirty 
places. The consecutive time occupied has been 208 days 
and evenings. Over 857 written requests for prayer were 
presented in the seasions. 

—A missionary service was held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Franklin, September 23, in recognition of 
the expected departure of Miss Mary Leola Daniels, a mem- 
ber of that church, for the foreign missionary work at Har- 
poot, Turkey. The afternoon meeting was under the aus- 
pices of the ‘‘ Mary Warfield Missionary Society,’’ Auxiliary 
to the Woman’s Board of Missions. This was followed by 
areception. inthe evening a public farewell meeting was 
held. Miss Daniels will sail, in company with other mission- 
aries, for the Eastern Turkey Mission Stations. She is to 
be associated with Miss Emily Wheeler as one of the princi- 
pals of Armenia College, a position held, some eighteen 
years ago, by Miss Mary Warfield, her aunt, who died at 
Harpoot after about two years’ service. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Webb’s settlement 
as pastor of the Shawmut Avenue Church in Boston occurs 
in October. 

—A reception was given to the Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin at 
the Massachusetts House, Lexington, Mass., last week. 
About 300 ladies and gentlemen were present. Dr. Hamlin, 
who recently resigned the presidency of Middlebury College, 
has taken up bis residence at Lexington. 

—The Dwight Place Congregational Church of New 
Haven have voted unanimously to be represented on the 
Board of City Missions. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Twitchel, 
and Mr. L. L. Camp were elected to represent the church. 
Fourteen churches of the different denominations of the 
city are incladed in the New Haven City Board of Missions. 

—In Caledonia County, Vermont, there are fifteen Congre 
gational churches ; of these only two have settled pastors— 
McIndoe’s Falls and South St Johnsbury. 

— Under the will of the late Edward Tufts, of Lowell, the 
following bequests have been made: Lowell Missionary 
Association, $1,000: Old Ladies’ Home of Lowell, $1,000; 
American Home Missionary Society, $17,009 80; Seaman’s 
Friend Society, $17,000.89; Massachusetts Bible Society, 
$17,009 80. Total, $53,029.67. 

—The children of the Methodist Church in Mattapan, 
Mass., have been busily engaged in getting money together 
to assist in the purchase of a bell forthechurch. The col- 
lection has been called in, and amounts to about $40. 

—The cornerstone of the new Episcopal Mission of the 
Church of the Incarnation at Lynn was laid with appro- 
priate services on Friday, September25. Bishop Paddock 
was in attendance. 

—Thirteen young men have entered the Theological 
School at Bangor, Me. 

—The Lectures upon American History that have been 
delivered in the Old South Meeting- House, Boston, through 
the summer months, ended September 16. 

—An interesting lecture was recently delivered by the 
Hon. D. Augustus Straker, LL.D., in the Charles Street 
Church, Boston, on “‘ The New South.”” He was listened 
to attentively by a goodly audience, mostly colored people. 
Mr. Straker is a representative South Carolinian ; he was 
Dean of the Law School of Allen University. 

—It is said that of the entire number of Congregational 
ministers in the State of Connecticut 130 are graduates of 
Yale College. 

—The congregation of 8t. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Southborough, Maass., has increased to such an 
extent that it will be necessary to enlarge th: building. A 
temporary structure has been erected for immediate use. 

—Reports to the Universalist Convention which was 
held at Meriden, Conn., recently, show an increase of 118 
families in attendance on the charches of tne State during 
the year, and an increase of over $2,000 in the receipts. 

—A movement is on foot to organize a Presbyterian 
church at New Haven, Conn. The Rev. J. G. Rodger, for- 
merly of New Hamburg-on-the-Hudson, has charge of af- 
fairs. Services are held at the Athenwum at 3 P.M. every 
Sunday. 

—A resolution has been adopted by the Cumberland ( Me.) 
Baptist Association, asking the present management of the 
Maine Central Railroad to discontinue Sunday trains. 

—The Greenwich Street Baptist Church of Providence, 
R. L., has been presented by the wife of Deacon Jacob Swarts 
with a new organ, costing about $1,500. 

—The minutes of the General Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Massachusetts show there are 534 
churches in the State—a gain of two from last year—of 
whom 283 have pastors, 166 acting pastors, and 85 are with- 
out such steady service. Of ministers there are 661—297 
pastors, 178 acting pastors, and 186 others. There have 
been, during the past year, 1! ordinations, 33 installations, 
31 dismissals, and 13 deaths—two of which were of pastors. 
There are 93,725 members of these churches—28,857 males, 
63,423 females—including 15,259 absent. Of these 3,013 
were added by profession last year, 2,503 by letter—a total 
of 5.519; 1,603 having been removed by death, 1,979 by dis- 
miseal, and 168 by discipline. There were 1,414 adult and 
1,008 infant baptisms. There were 110,152 in the Sunday-. 
schools, and there were reported by 461 churches 55,115 
families. Only 476 churches appear to have thought it 
would honor them to give a list of their charities—which 
aggregate $601,702 ; and 453 of their expenses, amounting 
to a total of $1,166,714. 

—For five years past the French residents of Boston, 
Mass., belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, have held 
services in a building on Freeman Place, Beacon Street, un- 
der the title of the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
where they worship in their own language. It is claimed 
that they are almost the only people in Boston without their 
own church. They have purchased a lot, and ask aid from 
the general public that they may be enabled to establish for 
themselves a church home. 

—The Methodist church in Greenfield, Maas., has a debt 


of $1,100 which has been standing since it was dedicated. 
The Rev. I. G. Ross is arranging to go on a collecting 
tour through the Springfield district for the purpose of 
raising that sum, thus freeing them from debt. 

—The Second Baptist Society of Holyoke are to sell 
their church property by auction September 24. 

—The Rotch Memorial Episcopal (hurch at Matapan, 
Mass., will be an imposing and beantifal structure. I[t is 
the gift of Miss Annie Rotch, of Milton, in memory of her 
father. 

—The Free Baptist Church at Norwich, Conn., has been 
much improved duringthe summer. Chandeliers have been 
put in the building, the ceiling and side walls frescoed, and 
the church made one of the most attractive in that locality. 

—A revival has begun in the town of Bethlehem, Conn , 
made famous by the ministry of the great Dr. Bellamy, in 
the Congregational church, of which the Rev. C. W. Mor- 
row is pastor. Last Sunday evening, at the young people’s 
prayer-meeting, which was conducted by the pastor, twelve 
young men and women stood up as a sign that they would, 
by God’s help, walk in the footsteps of Christ. It is be- 
Heved that this is only the beginning of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the village. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Institute of Christian Philosophy holds a meeting in 
its rooms, on the first Thursday of every month, from October 
to June, inclusive. On Thursday, October 1, Richard Wheat- 
ley, D.D., of New York, will read a paper entitled “ Chris 
tian Socialism.’’ The meeting opens at p.w. Admittance 
free. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Twenty-second and Bain- 
bridge Streets, Philadelphia, began September 25, and 
closed on the 27th. It was one of the largest celebrations 
that has ever taken place in Ph.ladelphia. 

—A special meeting of the South Classis of the Reformed 
Church of Long Island was held in the First Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, September 23. The Committee on 
Church Extension reported the success of the work in New 
Brooklyn. The English Church organizing there has an 
attendance of 125, the Sunday-school 1%5. Permanent 
organization will take place when the preliminaries have 
been settled. The Committee on Church Extension has 
been enlarged. An effort will be made to arouse an inter- 
est among the churches in favor of church extension. The 
Domestic Board of Missions have not yet met with a re- 
sponse to their request for help. 

—The results attending the meetings of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey at Orange, N. J., have surpassed their usual 
success. Meetings are being held every evening in the 
several churches. 

—The rector of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Charch 
at Camden, N.J , has purchased a building in which toopen 
a mission school. 

— Representatives from each of the churches at Newburg, 
N. Y., held a meeting to consider the advisability of extending 
an invitation to Megsrs. Moody and Sankey tocometo New- 
burg and hold meetings. Mr. Moody expressed bis willing 
ness to accept the invitation. Kesolutions were passed ex 
tending the invitation, which will be accepted for some time 
in October. 

—The New York Presbyterian Church held services in 
their new building, 128th Street and Sevent: Avenue, New 
York, last Sunday. 

—The Presbytery of Brooklyn will meet in the Lafayette 
Avenue Church October 5. The Presbytery of Nassau wil! 
meet the same day at Springfield, L. L, N. Y. 

—Canon Farrar bas accepted an invitation to a temper 
perance reception for October 20, in New York. 

—A new synagogue is to be erected at East New York. 
It will be known as the Bikur Chohin. Prominent rabbis 
from New York will conduct services in a hal! for the 
present. 

—A new school and lodging-bouse, five stories high, is to 
be built at the corner of Eighth Street and Avenue B, New 
York, at a cost of $49,000, by the Children’s Aid Society. 

—Special services will be held every evening in the North 
Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., for some time to come. 
Short sermons will be preached, and the hymns thrown 
upon canvas by the stereopticon, that all the church may 
join in the singing. 

—The old Pine Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelpbia, 
was opened last Sunday. 

—S8t. Paul’s Church at Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., is 
one of the handsomest buildings on the Island. 

—Foundation for the Memorial Baptist Church at the 
corner of Lafayette Avenue and St. James Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is being rapidly laid. The building when completed 
will be commodious and elegant. Tuat part of the city ts 
growing so rapidly that there is no question as tothe fature 
of the church. 

—A Union church is to be erected at Mineola, Long 
Island, N. Y. It will be erected near the railroad station, so 
that the people of the surrounding villages may find it of 
easy access. The building will cost $5,000. 

—The Society of the United Hebrew Caaritics of New 
York have just published their sixteenth aunua! report, 
ending May 10, 1885. Their receipts amounted to $22,000, 

—The Methodist Board of Church Extension bas received 
applications for aid for repairs and building of between 
forty and fifty churches in various parts of the | nited 
States. 

—The systematic plan for contributions of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Roselle, N.J., has been noticed in The 
Christian Union. A further illustration of the system 
occurred recently. The pastor, the Rev. Alstyne Blauvelt, 
preached a sermon on Missions, with an espevia! reference 
to the present needs of the Boards. Soon after a circular 
was sent to every family, inviting all to a praise meeting at 
the church on a specified evening. With the circular went 
envelopes marked ‘ Debt of the Boards ’’—plenty of en- 
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velopes, that even tbe little children might have them ; and 
every one, even the little children, was invited to inclose a 
thank-offering, without pame—small or great, simply as the 
** Lord had prospered.”’ On the appointed evening, after a 
pleasant social hour, the envelopes were collected. During 
an earnest discussion of cake and ice cream the money was 
counted. The amount was $31:}; afterward increased to 
#325—an average of *2.40 for each member of the church. 

—Nai Kawn, one of the Siamese protegés of the Rev. 
Dr. House, of Waterford, N. Y., bas returned to Lafayette 
College to begin his sophomore year, taking a evientific 
course, and intending to become a mining engineer. Boon 
I:t, the other Siamese, has just entered the freshman class 
of Williams College. Both are graduates of Williston 
Seminary—Kawn of the class of ’S4, scientific, and Boon 
Itt, classical. 

—The Synod of New York will meet in Troy October 2v. 

—St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church at South Amboy, 
N. J., is to be frescoed at once, the amount of money neces- 
sary having been raised by the rector. 

THE WEST, 

—Considerable excitement has been created in st. Louis, 
Mo., because of an announcement made in St. Patrick’s 
Church, in that city, by Father McCaffrey, that the children 
of Roman Catholic parents attending the public schools in 
that city would be debarred from commupion in that church. 
When interviewed, Father McCaffrey said that St. Patrick’s 
Church maintained a large school where Roman Catholic 
children could be educated free ; that children not educated 
in the parish schools were unfit to partake of their first com- 
munion. Vicar-General Brady, when appealed to, said it was 
the duty of the Catholic Church to prevent the children of 
Roman Catholic parents from attending the public schools : 
the children attend ng the public schools were taught 
like animals; their souls were entirely neglected: the 
evil of a public-school education could not be overcome 
by the teachings in the Church; it was the duty of the 
Catholic Church in this country to ins'st on the attendance 
of all the children of parents in the Church at the parish 
schools. It is said t! at serious trouble will be the result of 
the attempt to enforce this ru’e. 

—One hundred converts of the late revival at Trinity 
Church, Chicago, Il!., were received into the church last 
Sunday. ‘The term of the pastorate of the Rev. J. M. 
Bristow «xpires this month. He will be transferred to Grace 
Churcb, tame city. 

—The Centennial Baptist Church of Chicago, Ill., has paid 
its entire debt. 

—The New Congregational Church at New Aygo, Mich., 
was dedicated last Sunday free of debt. 

—The Sixteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Detroit, Mich., was dedicated by Bishop Warren on Sunday 
of last week. The church is dedicated free of debt, and will 
hereafter be known as the Haven Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in memory of Bishop Haven. 

—At the Illinois Methodist Conference convened at Kush- 
ville, Ull., September 23, an address was made by Bishop 
Bowman, expressing his views as to the best method of culti- 
vating prohibition sentiment ; be said: ‘‘I am in favor of 
having the work done locally first; don’t try to make ita 
national question at once. Let Prohibitionists work and 
talk to get good men in existing parties elected to office : 
gradually work up to a local probibition sentiment ; try and 
elect men to the Legislature who are in favor of loca! op- 
tion laws. There are many different ways more practicable, 
I think, than the third-party plan. The third-party people 
talk tous a great deal, you know, about the work done 
before the war by the radical third-party element. But | 
have my doubts about the ante-bellum third-party move- 
ment ever having much to do with the final abolishment of 
slavery. I remember how it defeated Henry Clay, one of 
the strongest anti-slavery men among the inflaential men of 
his day, for the Presidency, but that did not help on the 
cause, I am inclined to think.”’ 

—The thirtieth annual meeting of the Minnesota Congre- 
gational Association was held at Winona, September 15-18, 
the Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., of St. Paul, serving aa 
Moderator. Reports on the state of religion were generally 
encoureging. In some of them special mention was made 
ofa spirit of amity and mutual help growing up among the 
various Protestant denominations. In some of the smaller 
towns and villages these churches ought to grow together 
and make in each locality one efficient and self supporting 
organization. In Minneapolis a resident membership of 
1,500 in the Congregational churches has increased during 
the year to 2,000 : morethban half the additions were by con 
fession. The next meeting of this Association will be held 
with the Second Congregational Charch at Minneapolis. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. Augusta M. Huntington, of 
Cincinnati, as just probated, $300,000 are bequeathed to 
Bishop Whipple in trust for the Episcopal schools at Fari- 
bault, Minn. One-half this sum is to be expended for two 
buildings, one for Shattuck 8chool, the other for Seabury 
Divinity School: the other half to be held and invested as 
a perpetual endowment, the income to be used for scholar- 
ships in Shattuck and the Divinity Schools. The will pro- 
vides that these bequests shall be paid within five or seven 
years after the testator’s death. 

—8t. Bartholomew’s Church of Englewood, III., will begin 
the erection of a new church early next spring. 

—It is said that Grace Church of Chicago will celebrate 
the second quarter centennial of Dr. Locke’s ministry, 
which will take place in 1008, by building the tower that 
was blown down some twenty years ago. 

—The mission chapel of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Chicago, IIl., is completed. 

—The Synod of Michigan will meet in Westminster 
Church, Detroit, October 13. 

—The State Board of Correction and Charities of Mich- 
igan have urged the clergy of all denominations to preach, 


on the Sunday preceding or following October 17, sermons 
on prisons and prison management. The National Prison 
Association Convention will be held at Detroit, October 17. 

—The Metbodist church at Plainwel!, Michigan, has de- 
cided to rent the pews hereafter. The revenue of the church 
was formerly derived from monthly installments. 

~The Methodists of Michigan own church property val 
ued at $2 500,000. There are | 000 Sunday schools, having 
teachers, officers, and scholars number!ng 54,000, 

—It is expected that a series of revival meetings wiil be- 
gin in the Congregational church at Leroy, Mich., at an 
early date. 

—A church building for the use of the United !trethren at 
Harrison, Mich., will be begun immediately. 

—The minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby 
terian Church have been published. They contain the offi 
cial account of the proceedings of the Assembly last May 
at Cincinnati. The work of compiling the book, which con 
sists of 1,174 pages, has been done by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, 
librarian of the Princeton The ological Seminary. The church 
having the largest membership of the denomination is the 
Rev. Mr. Talmage’s church in Brooklyn, 3,160; Dr. Kit- 
tredge’s church in Chicago stands second, with 2,208 mem- 
bers. The others above 1,\4) are Dr. John Hall's, 2,117 ; 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler’s, Brooklyn, 2,012: Dr <A. T. Plerson’s, 
Philadelphia, 1.688 ; Dr. C H. Parkhurst’s church and mis 
s'op, 1,528; Dr. Howard Crosby's, 1,451, and Dr. George 
Alexander’s, 1,210. One church, in Jordan Springs, Kan., 
has only one member; he is an clder, and the church is re 
ported as giving $1 to the Ilome Mission cause, $! to the 
relief fund for aged ministers, and fifty five cents to the ex 
pepses of the Assembly; the pulpit is vacant. Another 
church in this State has only one member, but twenty Sun- 
day-school children are reported. The report of the Sun 
day-school Secretary of the Assembly shows that there are 
5,702 Sunday-schools, with 22.650 officers, 65,(4' teachers, 
and 605 334 scholars, one-third of whom attend church. In 
I8S4 the total receipts of the boards of the denomination 
were $1,824 2; last year they were #75 257 less, but the 
Home Mission Board the former year bad a single legacy of 
$100,000, which more than accounts for the difference. The 
comparative summary shows thatin Is“) there were 5,489 
churches, 5 (44 ministers, 5:5.671 communicants, and 
a Suuday-school membership of 631,052; in ISs4 the figures 
were 5,073, 5.341, 615.042, and 687,200, respectively : while 
this year the increase is noted as follows: 6.1"), 5.474, 
644,025, and 720,050. The Presbytery of New York has 41 
churches, 12‘) ministers, 1°), members, and 21,050 Sunday 
school children. 

—The St. Paul's Reformed Episcopal Church of Chicago 
has purchased ground for the erection of a new church, 
to cost $20,000. 

—A building fund is being secured by the Episcopal 
church at Rogers Park, Chicago. The Erle Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, same city, is nearly completed. 

—The General Committee baving in charge the Methodist 
Training School at Chicago have decided to call the institu- 
tion the Chicago Training School. As has been before 
stated in these columns, the object of the schoo! ts to train 
for Christian work. 

—The revival meetings at Austin, Ill., are sti!l continued 
every evening. The Rocky Mountain evangelist, the Kev. 
Charles 8. Uzzel, is assisting the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Wad- 
dington. Fifty persons united with the church on proba- 
tion at the last communion. 

~Cbhaplain C. C. McCabe announces that he bas $520,000 
of the $1,(100,000 for missions he set out to raise ‘' positively 
in sight.’ 

—The Rev. Mr. Reed, pastor of the Grand Avenuc Bap 
tist Church of Milwaukee, Wis., in a sermon delivered re- 
cently, denounces in the strongest terms the course of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who have accepted 
money from two joca! brewers for their new building. The 
sermon has created the most intense excitement in the city. 


THE souTit, 


— Efforts are being made to rebuild the Episcopal Church 
of St. James, in Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

. —The Presbyterian church at Athens, N. C., bas received 
fifty six additions within the past four weeks. 

—At Gatesville, Texas, a Presbyterian charch bas been 
organized, and an effort will be made to build a church 
edifice immediately. 

—The Episcopal church of the Holy Innocents, at Notto 
way, Va., has been opened for divine service. 

—Sixteen converts have joined the Methodist church at 
Lexington, Ga, where a series of revival services have 
been held. 

—The Convention of the German Reformed Synod of the 
East was held at Baltimore last week. The reports show : 
Members, 11,440 ; non confirmed members, 6,521; baptisms, 
2,107 ; adult baptisms, 13: confirmations, 713; admitted on 
certificates, 764: dismissals, 68; excommunicated, 
striken off, 278: deaths, 454; Sunday schools, 44, with 
8,011 scholars. The expenditures for missions were $5 653, 
and for salaries and congregational uses, $71,145. 

—Large numbers of Sunday-school workers throughout 
the South have availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by reduced railroad fares during the summer to 
attend the assemblies at Monteagle and Chautauqua, and 
are now returning to thelr classes inspired with fresh zeal 
and increased love for their work. 

—The new Episcopal Church of St. Stephen, at Romney, 
West Virginia, is completed, and ready for worship. 

—A Baptist church has just heen organized at Ogeechee, 
Gia. 

—At Hot Springs, Ark., the revival still continues ; over 
300 conversions have been re ported. 

—Some of the churches of Atlanta have placed their 
weekly prayer-meetings in charge of the Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association ; increased interest and attendance have re- 
sulted therefrom. 

—The revival at Toccopola, Miss., has just closed; fifty- 
one have been admitted to the membership of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Soutb. 

—The revival at Camden, Tenn., has just closed, and has 
been productive of much good to the entire community. 

—A revival season at Snow Hill, Ala., has just closed, and 
twenty of the converts have united with the Baptist charch. 

—The Baptists at Lothair, Montgomery County, Ga., are 
taking steps to erect a house of worship. 

—A revival is in progress at Sylvauia, (ia., under charge 
of the Kev. J. C. Allen. 

—A series of services lasting eleven days has just been 
held in St. Mark’s Episcepal Mission, Mecklenburg County, 
N. C., with great success. 

—The Baptist church at Poplar Springs, near Dublin, Gia., 
one of the oldest buildings in the county, will soon be re- 
placed by an elegant new one. 

—RKeports from Bishop Taylor’s missionary band, who 
reached Africa early in the spring, are very favorable. The 
health of the party continues gooi. Mission houses are 
being established rapidly, and it is hoped by next May that 
another party will be organized for colonization. Dr. 
Taylor writes that the natives have given the party a 
friendly reception, and that everything points to the 
success of the enterprise. 

—The fifteenth anniversary of the landing of missionaries 
at the Fiji Islands occurs October 11. 


-_—- 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—W. F. Price will be installed pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Church of New York, October 22. 

—George Shivera has recetved a cal! to the church at New 
Lots, Long Island, N. Y 

—C, M. Lamson will be installed pastor of the church at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt... October 8. 

-F. T. Ingalls, pastor of the First Church of Emporla, Kan., 
hes had bis salary increased. 

—R. J. Kyle was ordained and installed pastor of the church 
at Windham, Me.. September 22 

—C. C, Carpenter preached bis farewell sermon September 2), 
closing a pastorate of five years with the church at M cunt Ver 
non, N. H. 

—Willlam H. Hubbard was dismissed from the pastorate of 
the South Church at Concord, N. H., September vv. 

—D Avgustus Newton, of Lancaster, accepts the call to the 
First Parish Church, Stoneham, Masa. 

Dr. Westwood has resigned the pastorate of the Dich Street 
Church, Lewiston, Me. 
EPISCOPAL. 

~—Henry H. Haynes, of Tilton, N. H.. has accepted the rector. 
ship of the church at Littleton, N. H. 

—A. Douglas Miller, former!y of Hartford, Conn , but lately 
pastor of achurch in San Francisco, has accepted a call tothe 
rectorship of St James's Charch of New London, Conn. 

—John T Burrill, one of the oldest clergymen of the denomi 
nation in Massachusetts, dled at his home in Chelsea, Mass , Sep- 
tember 20, aged eighty-six years. 

—C,. W. Camp, rector of St. John's Church at Kingston, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to Grace Charch of Lockport, N.Y. 

—E P. Miles was ordained to the priesthood by Assistant 
Bishop Potter, of New York, at Emanuel Church, Newport, 

—Richard Lou's Knox,a convert from the Roman Catholic 
fatth, and a former priest, bas been received as assistant reetor 
of St. John’s Church, St. Louis, Mo. He preached bis first ser 
mon last Sunday. 

UNITARIAN, 

~S. Homlet, a recent graduate of Meadville, has accepted a 
npanimous call to the church in Brookfield, Mass. 

—G. D. Black. of Wilton, N. H., has accepted the charge of a 
parish in Meadvilie, Obio. 

~Rufos Ellis. D.D., pastor of the First Church In Boston: 
Mass, since 1£55, died in Liverpow!, England, September 21. 
aged sixty-six years. 

—John B. Green was installed as pastor of the First Parish 
Church in Gloucester, Mass , September 24. 


RAMTIST, 


J. HL. Haskins, a missionary, has become a stated supply for 

the church at Dunbarton, N. IL 

— I. L. Hayes will begin his pastorate at the Shawmut Avenue 
Free Church, Boston, Mass... October 1. 

--Thomas Richard Peed was ordained in the Baptist Temple 
at Fall River, Mass., September 22 

~B- Hl, Covert, pastor of the church at Galesburg, Mich , has 
resigned. 

—L. P. Bromley. recently of San Francisco, Cal., has received, 
a call to Glenwood, N. J. 

~ W. A. Ferran, pastor of the church at Belleria, Mass., has 
declined a call to Antrim, N. H. 

—W. C. Stull, of Frazer, Pa., has receivod a call to the church 
at North Bergen, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Wilson S. Phraner, pustor of the church at Sing Sing, N. Y , 
has resigned. 

—T. G Smith. of st. Johns, N.B, is about to receive 3 call to 
the church at Menominee, Mich. 

—L. M. Schofield resigned the pastorate of the First Church at 
Emporia, Kan. The church would not accept the resignation. 

—Robert Sloss, pastor of the church at Greensturg, Ind., died 
last week at that place. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


Ss. W. Sample, of s ansing, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Chelsea, Mass. 

—L. P. Poppen has entered upon his duties as pastor of st 
Paul's Lutheran Church at East Saginaw, Mich. 

Charles H. Tucker, rector of the Reformed Church of the 
Redeemer of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to the Church 
of the Covenant, Wilmington, Del. 

—L B. Heller, pastor of the ** Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, ' 
of Newark, N. J., has resigned. 


—E. Q. 8. Osgood, pastor of the Tnitarian church at Plymonth. 
Maas, has resigned, 
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BEAUTIES OF PROTECTION. 
When the Ametican citizen awakes in 
the morning his eyes ope wpon the walls 
of a room covered with paper tazed 
twenty-five per cent. He throws cil his 
blankets, taxed sixty per cent., and steps 
from his bed, taxed thirty-five per cent., 
upon the carpet, tared seventy-four per 


cent. He draws aside his window cur. 


tnins, taxed forty-five per cent., and looks 
through glass taxed elghty per cent. to 
She how the weather untaxed) is. Throw 


the off his tiight-shir', tated forty-five per 


cent , he puts on his undershirt and stock 
ings, taxed seventy-five per cent., cotton 
shirt, taxed forty-five per cent., and coat, 
pants, and vest, taxed forty-eight per cent. 
Finding a button gone, he has {it sewed on 
with a needle taxed twenty five per cent., 
anda spool of thread taxed sixty per cent. 


He arranges his hair with combs and. 
brushes taxed forty per cent., and pares. 


his finget nails with a pocket knife taxed 
fifty per cent., or with eclssors taxed 
forty-five per cent. Feeling a little out of 
seotts, he takes a dose of castor ol), tated 
102 per cent , from a goblet taxed forty 
five per cent. He shaves himself before a 
mirror taxed sixty per cent., with a razor 
taxed forty-five per cent., with lather from 
soap taxed thirty-one per cent. He starts 
the fire in his stove, taxed forty-five per 
cent., with coal taxed sixty per cent., and 
puts on the tea kettle, taxed fifty-three per 
cent. It being Friday, and he a man of 
moderate means, he has a light breakfast 
of mackerel, taxed twenty-five per cent., 
with rice taxed 123 per cent., and some 
salad, on which he uses salt taxed thirty. 
six per cent., and sweet-oll taxed thirty - 
four per cent. For plates, cups, and 
saucefs on his breakfast table he is taxed 
fifty-five per cent., and pays forty-five per 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 
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“The having eptered his cabinet 


with him, sat down t¢ sign some papers. 
The Governor walked abottt the room, 
but at length walked out of it, shut the 
doer, locked it, and left the house. He 
was soon rertin-led of his mistake by one 
of the sovereign’s ald¢*de-camp, who fol. 
lowed him. Such an action gave rise to 
no smal! amount of laughter at the Gover 
nor’s expense, in which the raonarch, who 
was no stranger to the eccentricity of his 
conduct, heartily participated. 

Thesame gentleman, when at St. Peters 
burg, was admitted to the Emperor's cabl- 
with other generals. Le laid his cocked 
hat on a clair upon which was another 
hat. Ile spoke with his Majesty on bust 
ness, but while Alexander conversed with 
another officer he put his own hat upon 
his head and placed the other under his 
arm. lie again addressed his Majesty, 
who preserved his gravi-y, then took 
jleave and departed. When out-of doors 
he attempted to put on his hat, but his 
head was preoceupled. Ie discovered 
_his mistake: that which he took for his 
own hat and carried under his arm was 
the Empertor’s, while bis own was upon 
his head --[| Exchange. 


anour Sxanes.--Much of 
the popular delusfon concerning snakes {s 
contradicted by Rhe'm, of the Smifthso- 
nian Institution. The enormous hoop- 
snake, which takes its tall In its mouth 
and rolls along like a hoop, and the blow. 
snake, the breath of which is deadly, 
exist only in the imagination. The fdea 
j es serpents sting with the tongue is er 
roncous. An impresston prevalls that the 
| number of poisonous snakes {s great, but 
In North Arertca there are but three 
species—rattlesnake, the copperhead or 
moccasin, and the coral. Snakes do not 


cent. on his kuives and forks. The sugar jump ; they reach suddenly forward—per 
he uses in his coffee is taxed forty two per haps half the length of their bodies. 
cent., and he pays forty-five per cent, tax | ee ) 

on the spoon wherewith he stirs up the! A Lone Bow Draws ny Narernr.— 
sugar in his coffee. A few pickles asa Ss. Ki. Barger, of Brownsville, Oregon, bas 
re.ish are taxed thirty five per cent., and on exhibition at the post-office of that 
he adds to them vinegar taxed twenty-six city a curfosity in the shape of a natural 
per cent., and he tops off his breakfast| bow that has elicited the examination of 
with an orange taxed twenty per cent. the people in that vicinity. It is a vine 
His breakfast being finished, he smokes maple about eight feet in length, has the 
his clgur or cigarette, which is taxed a.) curves of an ordinary Indian bow, and, 
the way from seventy five to 2(4) per cent., strange to say, is already strung with a 
according to uality, and prepares for his | slender limb that grows out of one end 
daily duties. Putting on his hat, taxed {into the other so perfectly that at first 
forty-five per cent., and his overcoat, sight it would be quite diflicult for one to 
taxed forty-elght per cent., and gloves, | detectat which end the limb began. The 
taxed fifty per cent., he starts to business. | bow {s about three inches thick, and the 
Being engaged in building a hou-e for string part 1s about one fifth of that thick- 
himself, he takes up some building mate-' ness, and is strong enough to shoot an 
rials. He purchases bricks, taxed thirty- | arrow 200 yards.-— [San Francleeo Exam. 
five per cent., some lumber, taxed forty- | Iner. 

five per cent, and slate roofing, taxed | 


thirt r cent, ; window-glass, eighty per, 
and white lead, fifty-four per anecdotes respectivg the simple-minded 


cent.. and hardware, taxed all the way | 28s of that honest old soldier, Marshal 
| MacMahon,” says a l’aris correspondent, 


from fifty to 150 percent. And this isthe! 
daily life of an American citizen, and each | have just been given to the world. We 
all know the story of how, when the Mar 


ye can fill upthe residue of the day. 
P y shal-Vresident went to visit Toulouse on 


tsof his special | 
according to the requirements of his specla occasion of the great Inundations, al! 


provenston.—|{ Exchange. ; “he found to say in presence of that vast 
scene of overwhelming disaster was, 
ABSENT-MINDED PEOPLE. ‘Lord! what a lot of water!’ And these 

Few things should be guarded agalnst | new histories are like unto that one. 
with greater care than the habit of mental | Shortly after he was made l’resicdlent, the 
absence. It may, perhaps, be tolerated Imperlalists, fearing that the Duke d Au 
occasi nally in persons of extraordinary | male would gain too great an ascendency 
genius, in those who occupy situations of , over the army, desired that Marshal Can 
great responsibility, or in such as are robert should be appointed commander of 
placed in circumstances of aflliction and | the army of Paris. The council of minis- 
suspense ; but a habit of being mentally | ters was divided upon the question, five 
absent in company is often the result of | being fur it and five against it. The 
affectation, and, while it betrays a want motion was consequently lost. M. Rouher 
of proper respect for the persons with | afterward expressed to M. de MacMahon 
whom we associate, it seldom fails to ren- his surprise that, as President, he had not 
der those who are under its power exceed | cast his own vote in favor of the measure, 
ingly ridiculous. Instead of being inva-| which would thus have obtained a major 
rlably a proof of great mental application ity. ‘ Thatistrue,’ answered the Marshal. 
and abstraction of thought, it fs often a ‘I! never thought of that!’ And that was 
sign of criminal rudeness and want of thesimple truth, it was neither a ma 
good breeding. neuiver nora defeat--he had never thought 
A few years ago, when his Imperial | of it. On another occasion, In full minis 
Majesty Alexander was on a visit to the | terlal council, he suddenly exclalmed : 
south of Russia, he stopped for a short * Ah, gentleman, | have just had a letter 
time in one of the chief towns, where re-, from the Prince Imperial, Ile isa fine 
sided a distinguisoed general as Governor, | young man ; I am very fond of him, and 
who is remarkable for absence of mind. | his letter ig charming. I must read it to 


A Some fresh | 


you.” The ministers with one voice pro. 
tested against so compromising a proceed 
Ing. ‘Very well,’ replied the Marshal, 


putting the letter back in his pocket; ‘1! 


will read {t later to each one of you sepa 
rately.” This lat‘er anecdote rests on the 
authority of M. Grevy.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HEBREW FEASTS 


In their relation to Reeent Critical Hypotheses 
concerning the Pentateuch, by Prof. Willlam 


Henry Green, DD,of s1™ 
By rae At rucn 


The tryument of the Book of Job, 175 
Voses and the l’rophets, 1 00 


Mental Science, a Text-Book for Schools 


and Colleges, by E. J. Hamilton, D.D. 200 
Metaphors in the Goapets, short Studies, 

by Donald Fraser, - Immo, 150 
The Story of Haunah, by Jennie M. 
Drink water Conklin, Iumo. 150 
The leriod of the KResormation, 
by Lud wie Hauser, I2mo, 25 
Home Truths, by J. C. Kyle, conststing of 

Living or Dead: Wheat or Chaff.”’ and 

Startiing Questions,” 3 vols. in a box. 
The Little Library, by A. L. O. EL w 
vols. ina box. I6mo, red eloth. - 630 
Spurgeon'’s Sermon Notea, from (-enesis 

to Proverbs. - mo. 110 


Second Series (nearly ready), Evel. to Mal. 1.00 
Taken or Left, a Story by the author of 
Christie's Old Organ.” 18mo. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mall, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


NOW READY. 


The First Number of a New Volume. 
Price, Cents, Annual Subscription, $1.75, 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 


CONTENTS ° 
i. RYE. From a Drawing by J. R. Well-. 
¥. THE INTERPRETERS. A Poem. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 
LONDON COMMONS. Part I. 
Hunter. With 
. SAUCY KITTY CLIVE. J. bitzgerald Mol- 
ley. 
> DECAYED SEAPORTS. Bernard! H. Becker. 
With Illustrations. 
6 SINGING AND LOVING. W. F. B. 
7. THE INCOMPLETE ANGLER. Basil Pleld. 
With Llustrations. 
ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR. Joseph 
Hatton. With Illustrations. 
AUNT RACHEL D. Chrtstie Marray. 
Ornamental Friezes, Headings, and Initial 
Letters. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Robert 


We desire lo call the attention of 
our customers to a box of Dutton’s 
Royal Linen Paper containing Twen- 


ty-four Sheets and Envelopes. 


35, CLS wv wan, 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 
31 West 23d St.. 
New York. 


“AMVLES OF FINE PATER 
ON APPLICATION, 


THE AMERICANs 
8 Prompt attention given 
with 1 U to all orders at the low. 


hools 
Teachers sent free op application. 


& 
i. P. Putnam's Sons. 


27 & 24 West 234 Street. New Vork. 


1. CRISS-CROSS. By (Cirace Denio Litch- 


field cloth, 75 cents. 


| HAVE NOW READY: 


| PREVIOUSLY ISSUED BY SAME AUTHOR. 


Only an Incident. A Story of « Country 
Town. lémo, cloth, 75 cents, 


The Knight of the Black Forest. !6u», 
cloth, 75 cents. 
“The author to ber Mterary skill adda an appre 


ciative expression «of the spirit of comedy thee te, 
exceptionally gourd. Dostom, 


THE TRAVELER SERIES. VOL, 7. 
il. BY-WAYS OF NATURE AND LIFE, 


Second and cheaper edition. By Clarence 
Deming. limo, paper, 50 cents. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN SAVE SERIES, 
The Creat Fur Land. By H. M. binson, 
cents. 


Italian Rambles. ly James Jackson 
cents. 


Studies of Paris. By Edmondo de Amicis- 
50 cents. 

The Abode of Snow. By Andrew Wilson. 
vents. 


A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. 
Ly Isabella Bird. 50 cts. 


Tent Life in Siberia. by George Kennan. 
cts, 

ART HAND-BOOKS, Fedited by Susan 

Carter. 

iil, NO. 9. PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
COMPOSITION IN PICTURES. Br 
John Burnett. t6mo, boards, 30 cts. Ele 
volumes bound in two. 

Vol. I. Comprtsing: Sketches from Nature. 


Sketching in Water Colors. Landscape Paint 
ing, Flower Painting. 1l6mo, cloth, 31.2. 


Vol. Il. Comprising: Drawing in Black and 
White, Figure Drawing, Water-Color Painting, 
The Human Figure. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ The rules an! they lay down are safe 


an? prvetieal guides to the student.”—[N. ¥. Seheol 
Journal 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, NO. 
IV. THE EVOLUTION OF REVELA- 
TION. A Critique of Conflicting Opin- 


ions Concerning the Old Testament. 
By James Morris Whiton, Ph.D. Octavo, 


paper, 25 cts. . 


*,* Putnam's New Catalogues sent on applica- 
tion, 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A Monthly Summary of Americen and Foreign 
Literature. 
Annual Subscription—FINTY CENTS, 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 
PORTRAIT OF R. H. ST'/DDARD, 


Ri or New AMER 
POOKS. 


LONDON NOTES, 
READINGS FROM NEW 

Books. FORtIGN NOTES. 

Tuk or “ Rooper! Rooks or Tue 
GRANGE,” | SPECIAL ARTICLES, Ete. 
NEWS aND NOTES. kT: 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Beginning with the (ctober number, a 
series of portraits of famous authors whose 
pictures have not become hackneyed by fre- 
quent reproduction will be issued. A por- 
trait of (i. W. Cable, engraved by Tietz, 


will be given in the November number. 


“An honest, diligent, and capable expositor o 
current literature at a low price, keeping the reader 
abreast with the beat works of the best authors, and 
supplying an Interesting miscellany of Information 
and criticiam.”’—| The Literary Wortd. 


same copy wil be sent on application to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


A STRIKING NEW NOVEL, 


Without aCompass. 


A NOVEL. 


By FREDERICK B. YAN YORST. 


limo, ch. th. Price, $1 50. 


“Without a Compass’ is a powerful story of 
social lifein New York, written by a member of 
one of its well-known families) While the scene 
is laid in New York, however, the interest of the 
story depends upon passions and experiences 
common to all places -that isto say, it Is not a 
local story merely, although local character 
isties are touched upon, but a romance involy. 
ing the deepest emotions of which human beings 
are capable. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 &5 Bonn Street, New York. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 32, No. 14. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELIJAH —A NEW SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

The destruction of the prophets of Baal, at this dis- 
tance of time, with our imperfect knowledge of the 
facts, appears at first sight a bloody and cruel affair ; 
while the record of Elijah in the Book of Kings is too 
fragmentary to enable us to reach an entirely satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to this and many other things in his 
eventful life. From other sources we get information 
about this Baal worship which he was apparently com- 
missioned to upr ot; from these we learn the abomina- 
ble and licentious character of this foreign religion 
Most of us have been taught to think of it as mainly 
objectionable on account of {ts idolatry, and so this kill- 
ing of the priests of Baal seems an unnecessarily severe 
measure. The fact is, the whole system was so vile that 
its details cannot be discussed ; so baneful in its effects 
upon the body politic that its removal was as necessary 
as thecutting out of a cancer or the amputation of a 
diseased limb. The question, then, to the mind of the 
writer is, not whether Elijah was divinely commissioned, 
nor whether his method was too severe, but did he fail 
in completeness: ? At the outset be had told Ahab to 
gather the f.ur hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, and 
the four hundred prophets of Astarte; it would seem, 
however, that he did not insist upon the appecrance of 
the latter, who therefore escaped the destruction which 
befell the others. As a result he soon finds himself con- 
fronted by the fierce patroness of the Ashtoreth worship 
and her pet priests. “ Then he was afraid, and arose 
and went for his life.”” In hisretreat at Horeb the ques- 
tion now comes to him, ‘' Wnat doest thou here, Elijah ?” 
as though he was not at the post of duty, had not done 
all he was commissioned to do in only destroying one 
branch of this heathenism, while leaving the other un 
touched. Again the question is puttohim. He pleads 
his solitary position, and refera to his single-handed 
conflict, ‘and now,” he says, ‘‘ they seek my life to 
take it away.” The announcement is then made to 
him that he should anoint Jehu king, and Elisha 
his own successor ; ‘‘him that escapeth from the sword 
of Jehu shall Elisha slay.” Now, when we find that 
Jehu was raised up to put an end to Baal worship, and 
that he ‘‘ slew them all with the sword, and burnt the 
heuse of Baal, and by that means purged Samaria of 
forelzn customs,” so that it never appeared again as a 
form of national worship, it would seem that if Elijah 
erred, it was not in the reform which he commenced, 
nor in the harshness of his methods, but in flceing from 
Jezebel without fully accomplishing his mission. 

R. E. A. 


“A CONTINUED OPPORTUNITY.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am afraid your answer to one of the questions of an 
ingulring friend in this week’s Union, about second pro. 
bation, will be rather unsatisfactory to him and many 
others. Let me recommend him to read Canon Far. 
rar's ‘‘ E'ernal Hope” and ‘‘ Mercy and Judgment,” 
as giving the fullest and most satisfactory statement of 
the subject that, I think, has been published. It seems 
to me that the title ‘‘Second Probation ” is not the right 
one to give to this revived doctrine ; a better one would 
be ‘ Second Opportunity,” or, better still, ‘‘ Continued 
Opportunity for the Soul being Educated up to the 
Knowledge and Likeness of Christ.” Death is only an 
episode in the life of the immortal spirit—it ends noth- 
ing but the union with that which is but dust and ma- 
terial ; the education begun on earth goes on in the other 
world, under vastly more favorable circumstences, being 
without the body; the means of that education being 
the same essentially in both worlds, namely, divine and 
human influences and methods—the ‘“ predestinated 
elect’ being chosen for service here and heaeafter, being 
the kingdom and priesthood of the revelation, both of 
which offices imply work and service. 

In the books above mentioned the friend will find more 
than a score of texts of Scripture, the fair and logical 
inference from which is this *‘ Continued Opportunity,” 
while, as you say, not one can be found which, rightly 
interpreted, is against the doctrine. 

Thanking you for this week's article, ‘‘ Romanizing 
Tencen cies,” I am yours truly, R. 


A CRITICISM ON “S.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Of course we could not have expected from your con 
tributor ‘'S.” anything more than a suggestive treat- 
ment of the industrial problem in the space taken ; but 
I wonder that, in arguing the advantages which would 
accrue to the workingman from industrial education and 
relief from taxation, he took no notice of the maxim 
that the rate of wages depends solely upon the cost of 
subsistence. A principle so widely accepted, and one 
running so directly counter to his propositions, would 
seem to challenge some disapproval. If it is true that 
the rate of wages of the least skillful labor which we 


are compelled to employ is no higher than a bare sub- 
sistence, and that the more efficient laborer can claim a 
higher remuneraticn only as his skill enables him to do 
the work of more than one unskilled iaborer, then it is 
evident that the industrial education which would make 
the skill that is now the pecullar advantage of the few 
the common property of all, would simply raise the 
standard of efficiency necessary to find a laborer em- 
ployment, and bring all wages down to the level of bare 
subsistence, while relief from taxation or any other 
means of lessening the cost of subsistence would simply 
produce a proportionate fall of wages. ‘‘S.’" has proved 
conclusively that the abolition of indirect taxation 
would reduce the cost of living for the workingman ; 
his fallacy is ia assuming that they would reap any ad 
vantage from the reduction. He says: ‘‘ The masses 
of the people would make and retain the mass of the 
national savings; wealth would accumulate in the 
bands of the many, and all danger of enormous accu- 
mulations in the hands of the few would be at an end.” 
This would be true if the only means which the few had 
of absorbing the production of the many was through 
unequal taxation ; but, unfortunately, that is one of their 
least direct and least important channels of absorption 
The ‘‘ mass of the people,” though they make, can never 
‘retain the mass of the national savings,” 89 long as 
they have nothing but their labor with which to procure 
a sufferance of their existence from the owners of the 
land. 
We find the same fallacy in his argument for indus 
trial education. His premise is that *‘ production is the 
whole source of wages, higher than which wages can 
never rise.”” Very true ; but are wages free to rise to the 
height of that source? Is it the law of wages that the 
laborer retains what he produces? Such is the writer's 
conception ; for he proceeds to say, ‘' That the differ- 
ence in the rate of production, and therefore in the rate 
of wages, caused by such an education would exceed 
fifty per cent. is sufficiently proved by the present con- 
dition of the labor market in New York City, in which 
numbers of mechanics can be hired at $2 a day to 
do nominally the same work for which really skilled 
mechanics {n the same line readily command $3 to 
$3.50." This difference in the remuneration of 
skilled and uvskilled labor is the only ground which 
the writer claims for his implied induction, that the 
rate of wages depends solely upon the productive power 
of the laborer. The fallacy is apparent. It is the 
same as if we should say ('o use the illustration of 
Henry George), because the strongest runner wins the 
race, if all the runners were trained up to his strength 
they would all win the race. What is true compara- 
tively he assumes to be true absolutely. Because the 
superior skill of a few laborers increases their produc. 
tive power fifty per cent. beyond that of the average 
laborer, and insures them almost fifty per cent. better 
wages, he infers that the improved skill of the whole 
mass of laborers which would result from industrial 
education would, by increasing their productive power 
fifty per cent., increase thelr wages proportionately. 
The fact is that all such improvement would simply 
make the struggle for subsistence more severe. The 
strain by v.hich the runner now wins the race would be 
necessary simply to keep up with the average. The 
standard of productive power would be raised for al! 
labor, and the hard-bought skill which now commands 
advanced wages would then be necessary merely to 
obtain employment. Industrial education and mllef 
from unfair taxation are good things—they would bring 
an immense gain of wealth; but it is not the laborer 
who would profit by the gain. The employer of labor 
would have better and cheaper human machines to do 
his work, that {s all. What we need for the working. 
man {s something deeper, more loving, more Christian 
than any mere machinery of the kind proposed. The 
laws and mechanism of selfishness can never fasure to 
the worker the fruit of his labor, adjust them as we 
may. So long as every man seeks his own, the laborer 
will be the slave. What we need isnot machinery. but 
love. E E, IR. 
WasaHineTon, D. C. 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

There seems to be no end to discussing the ‘‘ temper- 
ance question.” The writer remembers being led by 
the hand of his father to a “temperance meeting” 
more than fifty years ago; since which time he has 
witnessed al] the changes, and participated in most of 
the phases of action, which have taken place in the mat- 
ter of temperance reform. Comparing the present 
with the past, great advances have been made in many 
respects, yet the problem of suppressing the liquor 
traffic and reducing it to its minimium of evil seems 
almost as far from being solve lasever. One reason for 
this seems to be that the matter is not treated accord- 
ing to the method or the demands of solving problems. 
A *‘ problem” is ‘‘something to be solved,” and par- 
takes of things known and things unknown. The first 
step toward solution, then, is a correct statement of the 


problem, which involves, and demands, a setting forth 
all of the known facts in the case. This step most ter- 
perance “‘ reformers” seem to ignore, or are unwilling 
to take. A mathematician knows that it would be use- 
less to think of success if he should fail in making a 
correct statement, and afterward should in any wise 
ignore a single known fact of his problem. It may not 
be easy to make a complete statement of the temper. 
ance problem, but it should be borne in mind : 

1. That alcohol, as well as many other narcotic or 
stimulating poisons, ie a natural product, and can never 
be suppressed or put out of the world by the band of 
man. 

2. There is and must be a legitimate place and use 
for these {n this world, or, in all probability, they would 
not exist. 

8. There is, without question, something in the hu- 
man constitution which craves, if not absolutely 
demands, that these poisons, in some form or ther, be 
taken into the system. 

These three things seem to be fundamental. Anothr 
fact is that many people belleve in the truthfulness of 
the third proposition, above named, and act upon it 
aaiiaiieds, and do not admit the right of any 
human authority to forbid. Again, fi istrue that multl- 
tudes use more or less of such things, all through a long 
lifetime, without any apparent injury to themse! ves. 
This makes up, in the matin, one class of facts that should 
not be lost sight of, and serves as a suggestion of the line 
of thought that is in the writer’s mind, and which be 
would like to see taken up and carried on by some one 
more capable of treating the subject. 

When all the facts are in, then it will be time to in. 
quire how they bear upon the matter of intemperance, 
and what measures can be taken, consistent with the 
same, to suppress what every one acknowledges io be 
one of the grvatest evils existing uncer the sun. 

ABSTALNER. 


THE FORESTRY QUESTION. 


N another place we mention some of the importatt 

statistics and facts brought out by various speakers 
atthe Forestry Congress. The Boston ‘“‘ Advertiser” 
summarizes the subjct an interesting way 4s fol- 
lows: 

‘Figures do not engage attention as they ought, be- 
cause few people have imagination enough to translate 
them into the visible fact. But when one is told—as 
we were told ten years ago by the Agricultural Depart 
ment at Washington—that for the supply of railroad 
ties alone 15,000 acres were annually stipped of wood 
in the United States, we begin to ask how much now 
goes in other directions, and how much is done to re 
place such destruction. 

‘When we learn that in the city of New York, as 
long ago as 1869, 113,000 young evergreens were sold 
at Christmas for Christmas trees, we look a li'tle fur. 
ther. Then we find that 4,000 well-grown pine trees 
are needed annually for the supply of friction matches 
for this country alone. For he single article of drum- 
sticks for boys’ drums the wood of 50,000 acres of 
woodland is said to be needed in Paris. The more 
nervous of us could live without the drumsticks. But 
our beggars cannot live without friction matches. No- 
body wants to live without raflroads, and it would be 
hard if we bad to substitute hat trees for evergreens in 
our Christmas celebrations. More than this, we do not 
want to be thrown back on stone cottages like Shake. 
epeare’s, or like those of Connaught, for our country 
homes. In brief, we want wood, and enough wood. It 
is not the business of the Forestry Congress much to 
check the real use of wood, but to promote its growth 
and to save it from useless destruction. 

“Yes, and why cannot the Forestry Congrees leave 
this to dear old Adam Smith, and the rule of supply and 
demand? Simply because forests require more time 
than one man is apt to care to cons'der in his specula 
tions. Wheat, oa's, and barley are ripe, and may be 
sold, within a year. Everybody, ulmost, expects to live 
a year. But wood {3 hardly fit to cut, on the average, tn 
less than twenty-five years from the time of planting. 
An] experiment proves that there are not s0 many men 
or women as could be wished for who care to look for- 
ward so far in their speculations. 

‘““The science of forestry has been carried much 
further on the Continent of Europe than fn England or 
America. The importance of the subject has made {t a 
matter of legislation even in the smaller German States. 
They make it a matter profitable to their exch: quer. 
fhe kingdom of Hanover, for instance, which is not 
twice as large as the State of Massachusetts, has 900, 000 
acres of forests. This is about 200,000 acres more than 
we have, the number of acres in woodlana in Massachu. 
setis, ten years since, being 729,792. Of the 900 000 
acres in Hanover, 600,000 belong to the State. In the 
care of these forests the State pays annually $650,000 
On the other hand, the F rest Department recetves an- 
nually for its sales of timber and wood $1,500,000, so 
that the treasury of Hanover receivesin one year the 
pretty profit of $850,000 from its forests.” 
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One meeting of the East trunk line 
managers was held during the week with 
reference to the restoration of rates, and 
resulted in a harmonious state of feeling 
in relation to the object of the convention. 
Tbe meeting, after transacting general 
business and appointing committees to 
further the new movement, adjourned to 
meet agaip the next week. It is under- 
stood that the policy of restoration is to 
be carried out, and that after some delays, 
necessary on account of the numerous 
time contracts, a general restoration of 
freights between New York and Chicago 
will be established. The progress made 
in the transfer of the New Pennsylvania 
Ratlroad and its connections to the Penn- 
sylvania Company, pursuant to the com. 
prehensive plans between the managers of 
the latter company and the Vanderbilt 
interests, is satisfactory, and will scarcely 
be delayed any considerable time. The 
general feeling now, among the stock- 
holders of these new enterprises, {s that 
this transfer is the best that can be done 
under the circumstances. The projection of 
these roads was a great mistake, and, of 
course, like al] mistakes, means loss to the 
projectors, 

The Wabash Railroad Company, under 
its new reorganization scheme, has re- 
ceived the indorsement of about $10,000, 
000 of the $16,000,000 general mortgage 
bonds, and is therefore free to proceed 
with the foreclosure of the property. 
They will, however, give the balance of 
the bonds a month's notice and opportu. 
nity to join in the scheme before taking 
the final legal steps. It fs quite certain 
now that there will be no opposition to 
the reorganization, and that before the 
year is out the Company wil! be practically 
soivent by carrying out the feature of 
assessment of the common and preferred 
stocks embraced in the new plan. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Company is also 
going through with a like experience, 
and will be svon lifted out of the Insolvent 
condttion in which it Is now involved: 
The unfortunate lease of the New Jersey 
Central Railway to the bankrupt railway 
company has necessitated long delays 
in the payment of the ioterest on the 
various obligations of the former com. 
pany, but holders of New Jersey Central 
mortgage bonds may rest assured that 
the property is a full guarantee for their 
holdings, and that the company will, 
before long, be relieved of the alliance 
with the Reading by the courts, and 
will then have the handling of its own 
resources, 

The accounts from Texas during the 
past week have aimed to exaggerate a 
slight damage to the cotton crop of that 
State, and have succeeded in depressing 
Texas railway securities. The object of 
the exaggerated accounts, however, is so 
transparent that the effect is not serious. 

The coal trade has distinctly improved, 
and the feeling of coal managers is that 
the crisis which threatened difficulty dur- 
ing August and September is safely 
passed. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Company have made their divi- 
dend one and three-quarters per cent. In 
place of two per cent. quarterly, wholly 
for prudential reasons; the shares have 
advanced in the market on the announce- 
ment. The managers of Dubuque & 
Sioux City Company have issued a circu 
lar stating that, in view of the expiration 
of their lease to the [Illinois Central Com- 
pany in 1887, and since the latter has not 
as yet signified its intention of exercising 
its option to make a perpetual lease of the 
Dubuque property oa the same terms as 
before, and since about $300,000 of the 
bonded debt of the Dubuque Company 
falls due in 1888, they deem it wise to 
apply their net earnings for the next two 
years to the payment of this bonded debt, 
which will leave only $500,000, about, of 
debt remaining, and will practically give 
the property to the shareholders almost 
free from obligations. To do this, they 
will suspend dividends during the time. 
If, however, the Illinois Central people 


should elect to make a new lease on their 
option at an early date, there will be no 
suspension of dividends, as the Company 
would not find it necessary to expend their 
surplus on hand for equipment. This is 
highly creditable mauagement, and as 
sures the permanent value of the shares 
of the Company beyond a doubt; for, 
with no debt to care for, the net earnings 
will furnish a large dividend on the shares 
annually. The stock market has shaded 
off slightly from last week, closing about 
steady at one per cent. or two per cent. 
lower figures. Bonds are generally steady 
to strong. Money one and one half per 
cent. The Warner compromise silver 
bill has not yet taken auch shape as to be 
subject to a careful analysis or a just crit- 
icism. Yet it is defined sufficiently to 
indicate that important modifications must 
be made in Its text before it would bea 
safe bill to pass. We shall discuss it at 
the proper time; at present it is only 
crudely presented. 

The bank statement of the New York 
City banks for the week ifs as follows : 


Loans, increase $321 600 
Specie, decrease................ 999,500 
Legal tender, decrease 1,785,100 


ANIMALS GOING TO CHURCH, 


Probably few ever heard of horses and 

other animals going to church. Of course, 
horses are driven with carriages to the 
churches, and occasionally some well. 
behaved, intelligent dog is allowed to 
enter and remain through the service. 
But in Spain they have a day set apart and 
a special service for animals. January 17 
is San Antonio's day, and he is tho patron 
saint of all four footed animals, and one 
would think also of many who have two 
feet, if one might judge from the number 
who bear his name. In Madrid there isa 
church named after him, and on the 17th 
of January I joined the crowds of people 
who were making their way to thischurch. 
It was nearly noon when the procession of 
animals made thelr appearance—horses, 
mules, donkeys, and oxen, vayly decorated 
with ribbons, or having bralded worsted 
rosettcs and tassels fastened to their manes 
and tails. Sometimes the latter were so 
braided and tled as to :ssume the shape of 
the cross. Their owners or drivers rode 
on the horses, many of which were beau- 
Uiful creatures, especially those belonging 
'o the bull fighters, who kept them pranc- 
ing and dancing through the crowd. But 
the horses were more careful than their 
riders, and not infrequently one would 
step over instead of upon tome little 
urchin who ran under his feet. These 
were followed by such lovely ponies, with 
little boys dressed in the gay costume of 
the bull-fighters. I was sorry to hear 
that these boys were being trained for that 
cruel sport. 
Then came the mules. We rarely see 
such fine specimens of these animals in 
this country. They were of all colors; 
some, being perfectly white, looked very 
fine with their red and yellow streamers. 
After them followed the cunning little 
donkeys. For this day, at least, they were 
clean, and some of them quite deserved 
the epithet ‘‘ sweet,”’ which an enthusiastic 
admirer of the little beasts always gave 
them. Last came the immense oxen, which 
in Spain draw all the heavy burdens. They 
wore frontlets over their ey«s, and made 
me think of passages in the Bible referring 
to frontlets. very rider carried a bag of 
barley, larger or smaller, according to his 
means. 

When the procession reached the church, 
where numerous priests were in attend- 
ance, each animal was marched up to the 
door or a window ; a prayer was muttered 
over him, the bag of barley was given to 
the priest, who, taking out a handful, 
blessed this and gave it to the owner, 
keeping the lion's share as hisown. The 
pious Spaniard puts a grain or two of this 
blessed barley into his beast’s daily food 
to keep him from all disease during the 


year. The priests sell their share, which, 


lif five hundred animals come for the 


Street, Boston, Masa; P 
Mich, ; Gen. 


blessing, amounts to five hundred bags, 
and sometimes there are many more. 
No one seemed to regard this festival 


occasion for a holiday frolic. And the 
next day the poor mules and donkeys were 
besten and cursed as hard as ever, even 
while they still wore their gay trimmlogs 
as mementos of the day they went to 
church, or, as these Catholics would say, 
went to mass. "—| Little Helper. 
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THE invincible desire to ‘run away.’ It re |look out for a passing boat. But why | im AS all () ( N 
curred as regularly as a fit of hay fever,’ | should we limit ourselves, wh. n possessed 
PUBLISHER S DESK. was as incurable, and, like that unpleasant | of this natural Boyton suit, to using it In 0 Sy Be 
_| d’sorder, could only be treated by change | cases of drowning Why not utilize itat 
of air and locality. Sam, understanding | the seaside, and break up the pleasure- | cause Intense ttebing, and rubbing or seratebing 
NEW THURSDAY, only increases the aonoyance The only way to 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHI- 
BITION. 


The Fifty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Institute, which opens on Wednes- 
day, September 30, at the Institute Hall, 
Third Avenue, Sixty-tbird and Sixty fourth 
Streets, New York, gives every indication of 
being vastly more interesting than any of its 
predecessors, if, any criterion can be formed 
from the character of the entries ' ade, and 
which are more numerous than usual. 

The machinery department will be espe- 
cially rich in novelties, and some extremely 
curious devices will be shown in which stcam, 
electricity, gas, and compressed air will be 
the motors. Tbere will, too, be several new 
ventilators, or fans, of novel cor struction. 

The department of household furniture 
will also afford a curious study, as many 
new and ingenious inventions are promised, 
that, it is said, will entirely revolutionize 
the present method of house-furnishing. 

A combination organ on which the organ- 
ist can play automatically, and with the 
keys, at one and the same time, will also be 
another attraction, especially for all who are 
lovers of music, while many novelties in 
pianos, musical boxes, and toys will also be 
shown. 

The other departments, especially that of 
Fine Arts, will be equally unique and inter- 
esting, while some marvelous inventiozs in 
the form of surgical and scientific instra- 
ments will create considerable stir. 

The opening day of the Exhibition will be 
of particular interest to ladies and the lovers 
of floriculture, as one of the grandest dis- 
plays ever seen in the country will be then 
inaugurated. This will be continued for the 
three following days, and will consist of col- 
lections of greenhouse plants in pots, or- 
chids, palms, ferns, agaves; rustic stands 
of cultivated and wild flowers ; parlor, bridal, 
and hand bouquets: bridal wreaths, hang- 
ing baskets, and Wardian cases, as well as 
ornamental designs for weddings, the din- 
per-table, and funerals, and a large collec- 
tion of cut flowers, inciudinpg roses, dahlias, 
verbenas, zinnias, phlox Drummondii, peta- 
nias, and wild flowers. A beautiful group 
of calladiums, with magnificert foliage, and 
said to be the finest and most unique collec- 
tion in America, will also be exhibited, and 
will alone be worth a visit to see. 

Allthe elevated railroad trains will stop 
at the entrance to the building. 


Thousands of the best housekeepers in 
this country say of James Pyle’s Pearline, 
“itisa necessily in our kitchen, laundry, and 
for house cleaning.’’ Personal experience 
prompts us to say a word in favor of it. 
The annual consumptior of /tarline alone is 
proof of its utility, and we know that we are 
saying a word in a good cause when we ad- 
vise every one to try /barline. It reduces 
the toil and drudgery of woman's hardest 
work by one-half, and is harmless to hands or 
fabric. Another proof of its merits is the 
pumerous imitations of it. Beware of them ; 
they are dangerous. 


EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 
WITH QUININE AND 
repared by CASWELI., MASSEY & CO. (New York) 
8 most strengthening and easily taken bed 
by leading phy reg 
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“ That tired feeling’* from @#hich you suffer so 
much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
throwa off by Hood s Sarsaparilia. 


A RUNAWAY MASTER. 


The ‘‘ Southern Bivouac” tells the fol- 
lowing story : 

“A wel! to-do farmer, in one of the best 
counties of middle Tennessee, owned a 
large number of slaves, and among them 
one old darky about his own age, and 
whom he had known all hislife. In fact, 
he was one of the ‘old family negroes,’ 
brought out from Virginia. Old ‘Sam’ 
was a faithful, doci'e creature, a great 
favorite with his master, and a sort of 
privileged character on the plantation. 
The old fellow was industrious and ex- 
emplary in his behavior all the year round, 
except during that period dating from the 
time when roasting-ears began to ripen and 
the earliest appearance of frost. Sam was 
invariably seized at that period with an 


this, preferred to take his case in his own 
hands, and administer the treatment in his 
own discretion. Of course, in such a case, 
the usual punishment infilcted on ‘run- 
away niggers’ was not to be thought of. 
Remonstrance was unavailing. Sam de- 
clared ‘ he jes’ couldn't he’p hissef,’ and it 
became a settled and understood arrange- 
ment that he should go, and that the 
neighborhood should condone his raids 
on coro-fields and potato patches. After 
many such escapades, his old master asked 
him on one occasion, when the matter was 
under discussion : 

‘“**Sam, do you really enjoy running 
away 

*** Deed, Marse John,’ said Sam, ‘I 

does. Hits de moas’ fun in de wurl’. 
Coon huntin’ ain’t nowhars to hit.’ 
*** Well, then,’ said Marse John, ‘ just 
let me know the next time you take a no- 
tion to start, and 1’!] go with you, and try 
it awhile myself.’ 

** Sure enough, in due season, Sam came 
up, saying : 

***Old Marse, de time's mighty nigh 
when I ’bleeged to lite out. Ef you gwine 
wid me, you better be gittin’ reddy, for 
when de time comes I got to go quick.” 

***Old Marse’ kept a bright lookout, 
and when Sam started he was on hand. 

‘‘They had a delightful time. They 
fished occasionally, caught ‘possums, 
robbed orchards and watermelon and po. 
tato pa'ches, picked blackberries for rec- 
reation, and haunted the greenest and 
shadiest nooks of the forest, all of which 
Sam knew well. ‘Old Marse’ had never 
enjoyed a summer so much. In fact, 
he was so much pleased that regularly 
afterward he accompanied Sam when the 
latter went into annual retreat. Atleogth 
Sam died. The old master grieved for 
him sincerely. He was sad also over the 
reflection that his summer pastime would 
in futu.e be denied Lim. But, to the 
amazement of all his friends, and not less 
his own, when roasting-ear time came 
again, the fit seized him as strong as ever, 


NOT VERY 


The latest method of self-preserva- 
tion from drowning has been fur 
nished, according to the ‘‘ Lancet,” 
by Dr. Silvester. It is merely uec- 
essary to have a small penknife witha 
straight blade, and at the moment when 
you fall into the water, to open your pen- 
knife and cut a small hole at the bottom 
of your mouth, “‘ hear the first lower molar 
tooth.”” Instead of inhaling ths breath 
through your mouth or nostrils you suck 
it in by the aperture already made, taking 
care, in the meanwhile, to keep the other 
natural openings closed. In a very short 
time you are swollen out, says the doctor, 
like the animals in slaughter-houses, whicb, 
after being pole-axed, have their skins dis- 
tended by the subcutaneous usage of the 
blow-pipe in order to facilitate the flaying 
of the hide. Thus distended by artificial 
means, your body increases in volume and 
loses its density to such a degree as to en- 
able you to float on the water like a well. 
bunged cask, and your body actually be- 
comesa buoy. A contemporary facctious- 
ly remarks: ‘‘ You see it is exceedingly 
simple ; the only necessary implements 
are what every one should possess—a shil- 
ling pocket-knife and a looking glass. 
All you have to do if you are thrown into 
the eeu is to take a firm seat on one wave, 
lean your looking-glas3 against another 
one, so that you can work scientifically, 
and then carefully cut a smal! hole at the 
bottom of your mouth and inflate your. 
self, taking care to undo your coat, if cut 
to the figure, so as to allow for the in- 
crease of waist; or, better still, push 
your walking-stick down your back and 
attach your coat toitasasail. You can 
now go to sleep until rescued, but if of a 


wakeful turn of mind you can smoke and 


boat extortlonist ? But after having In- 
flated ourselves, is ft all right about get- 


ting back to the normal, Dr. Silvester, or 


shall we have to be pricked, or jumped on, 
or run through a mangle ? We shall post. 
pone our experiments till we receive 
further information.” 


- — 


Tue Boars or Gorpv.—The Museum 
of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen has 
just been enriched by a remarkable dis- 
covery made at a smal! place near Thiskd, 
on the west coxst of Jutland, Denmark. 
Two men digging ina yvravel pit in the 
neighborhood of an old burial mound, 
called Thor's Mound, struck an earthen 
vessel with their picks, disclosing a num- 
ber of gold pleces. On examination it was 
found that an earthen vessel about seven 
inches diameter at the rim, and covered 
with a flat stone, had been burled about a 
foot and half below the surface, and this 
contained about a hundred little golden 
boats, curlously worked, varying in size 
from three to four and half inches. A 
gunwale and frames of thin strips of 
bronze had first been formed, and these 
had been covered with gold plates, some 
of which were further ornamented with 
impressions of concentric rings. The 
boats, of which only a few are in a fair 
state of preservation, are tapered at both 
ends, and resemble the Danish craft of the 
present day. This discovery, which may 
be regarded as a deposited treasure of 
votive offerings, and belongs doubtless to 
the close of the branze age, proves that 
frame-bulit vessels were already known 
at that time, and that man was not satis- 
fied with the hollowed-out trunksof trees. 
The gold of which these little fishing 
models are composed was valued at 
twenty-six dollars, which amount, together 
with a gratuity, has bcen forwarded to the 
finders, who are both poor men. 


A Poser vor THE Epiror.-—A humor- 
ous story is told of a recent mecting be. 
tween two distinguilshed men of letters. 
One of the pair is a well-known and ultra- 
successful dramatic author ; the other fa 
the editor of a famous comic journal. 
The meeting took place at the dinner table 
of a mutual friend. During the course of 
the banquet a guest of an inquiring turn 
of mind proceeded to interrogate the edi 
tor of the comic newspaper as to the man- 
ner in which he conducted it. ‘‘ Do you 
often,” the guest asked, ‘‘get any good 
contributions from the outside public ’” 
‘‘Oh, yes, very often,’’ the editor replied, 
cheerily, proud of the capacities of the 
world at large. There was a momentary 
pause in the conversation, which was 
broken by the dramatist. Leaning for- 
ward, and gravely gazing at the editor, he 
asked, in a volce in which blind wonder 
struggled with incredulity, ‘ Indeed ! 
Then why do you never put them in?” 
—| Whitehall Review. 
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PEARLINE 
BEST THING KNOWN 
W ASHING4» BLEACHING 


18 HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well er ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 


always bears the above symbol, and name of 
J PYLE. NEW XORK. 


cure pimples and blotches is to strike directly at 
the cause, by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla to purify 
the blood. 

“Thad been troubled with hives and pimples for 
sometime. I took two bottles of Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla, and am entirely cured I think Hood's Sarsapa. 
rilla bas no eyual as a blood purifier.” Errig M. 
PETRIE, Portsmouth, O. 

“I know Hood's Sarsaparilla to be good by Its 
success in removing eruptions from my face.” H. 
G, Parr, Champaign, IL 


Boils Disappear 


“I was for some time troubled with bolls, having 
several of them at a time. After enduring about 
all | could bear in suffering | took Hvuod's Sarsapa 
rilla. Four or five bottles entirely cured me, and I 
have bad no symptoms of the return of the bots.” 
N. NIGHTINGALE, Quincy, Masa. 

“ This winter | was troubled with a humor, pim- 
ples coming out all over me, and itchi @ great 
leal. I took several kinds of medicine, but they 
gave me no relief. At last | took Hood's i 
and the humor has disappeared I feel right wel 
now.” HENRY ScHROEDER, St. Mary’s, 0. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 8°. Prepared by 
C. 1, HOOD & Apotaecar.es, Lowell, Mass. 


This distressing troubie easily remedied by 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
PROVIDENCE, Iv. L.. Sept. 4th, 
During my younger days I was troubled with con 
atipation, and brisk cathartics were frequently re 
sorted ta. About tom ago commenced using 


your BELTZER APEKRIENT with the beat re 
eulta A amail teaspoonful every morning prevents 
the necessity of using stronger medicines, and ef- 
fectually prevents the serious trouble before expe 
rienced. I cordially indorse it. 

E. A. CALD® R, Pharmacist. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ecovomi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
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Popular-Powerful Furnaces 


Have a world-wide reputation for satisfactorily 
heating private or public buildings. 

Have more conveniences for saving fuel and 
labor, are absolutely gas and duat tight, and are 
the cheapest furnaces touse. Send forcircul»: 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Cv., 
Mfrs., (ESTABLISHED 1849.) 

232 & 234 Water St., New York. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Forois BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greate 
Variety. Richest Designs. BEST Adjusted. 
Host Simple. Neat Cheap. 


Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
EST FURSITURE ASD UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR 
DESK OO 
No Pump. No Sewer! Air 
Ges. Neo Toilet Set. 
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CURIOUS GLASSWARE. 


Hlere is one of the neatest things that 
has ever been brought out in the glass 
line,” said the clerk, as he handed the re- 
porter a small medicine glass. Tea and 
table spoonfuls were marked off on it by 
lines, and on one part was the name of a 
business firm and itsaddres3. ‘* You see, 
a druggist can have his name etched on 
here by hydrofluoric acid. and whenever 
he sells a bottle of medicine he can give 
away one of these little tumblers with it.” 

The huge bottles which, filled with col 
cred liquids, are seen in every drug-store 
window areall known. They are in three 
stylee—the Koman, so called from its re- 
semblance to the old Roman pedestals; 
the pineapple, also named from its shape ; 
and the Wayne, from Wayne County, 
Pa., where itis made. These show bot- 
tles are plain, engraved, or cut; the cut 
glass, of course, belog the most expensive. 
The difference between cut glass and en- 
graved glass, which may not be under- 
stood, is just this: The work upon each 
is done by means of rapidly revolving 
wheels, varying in sz> from oneelghth 
of an inch to five inches in diameter. 
But the cut work is done by wheels made 
of Scotch stone called ‘‘ oredlief,”’ and has 
to be polished up before it is finished, 
while engraving is done with copper 
wheels moistened with emery powder and 
oll, and is not polished. The chief rea 
son why America cannot compete with 
Europe in the manufacture of glass is be- 
cause of the difference in the price of 
labor. Just as artistic work can be done 
here, but in Bohemia, for instance, the 
peasantry, who are taught the glass busi. 
ness from the cradle, visit the manufact. 
uring towns in the valleys in the summer 
and take a load of goods to their mount- 
ain homes. They are charged with this, 
and during the winter they cut the glass 
with their little foot wheels, and go again 
the next summer fora fresh stock. But, 
curlous enough, notwithstanding the 
general excellence of foreign work, their 
bottle ware usually has one defect. The 
glass stoppers are nearly always loose. 
They seem to fit tightly, but they do not, 
and very often this point is one of the 
highest importance in preserving liquids 
from evaporation. Globe. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TIPS. 


A tall, scolemn-looking man, wearing 4 
frieze overcoat, came into the lavatory fo 
the Astor House this morning. He had a 
brand new silk hat, which was set off to 
advantage by the dilapidated, wetday 
tiles around him. The spruce, brass-but- 

ned attendant sprang forward obse- 

uloualy, and fell to brushing the frieze 
coat with deftness and solicitude. The 
solmn man iet him brush. Then he 
lighted a cigar, while the gentleman with 
the brush dodged anxiously arcund him. 
‘Well, what do you want?” asked the 
solemn man. The gentleman with tke 
brush grinned suggestively. ‘‘ You want 
me to fee you, I suppose. Let us reason 
on this thing. This hotel feeds you, 
clothes you handsomely, puts a twenty. 
five cent whisk in your hand, and stands 
you up here. What for? Are you sim. 
ply for tone and beauty? Are you put 
here to blackmal!l guests of the house, or 
are you supposed to brush them on the 
same principle that they get clean towels 
for nothing? I am aware that the law 
recognizes the acceptance of a service as 
an acknowledgment of an obligation to 
pay. But this is from a party acting in 
the capacity of an individual. You area 
mere beneficiary, an attachment, a thing 
without legal status or standing in your 
relations tome. You could not sue me 
for payment of this brushing. The house 
only could sue. Will It? No. Why? 
Because it throws in brushing with 
towels. So you see, my enterprising 
friend, if you have followed me, that you 
have neither a just nora legal claim on 
my purse. Good-morning; and when 
you are an individual instead of a chattel, 
come and brush me, and I'll give yous 


[New York ‘Graphic. 


people,” she demurely remarked, | 


dime.” The solemn man smiled pleas-'H 


antly then, and marched away. The 
gentleman with the brush fell buck agninst 
the wall, and gasped. Suddenly he 
jumped up and ran after the solemn man, 
and plucked him by the sleeve. ‘I allus 
pay my Jawyah, sah,” said he, with dig. 
nity. ‘Here's a quariah fo’ de fee.” 


A CHINESE FAITH CURE. 

A correspondent of a newspaper 
printed in China relates this story : 

A little girl while playing with two 
dragon-files accidentally killed them. At 
night the girl became feverish, and in her 
delirious state called out that the dragon. 
files were dashing about before her eyes. 
lier parents, on learning the story, were 
much agitated, and invoked the assistance 
of a certain priest supposed to be endowed 
with supernatural power direct from 
heaven, and able to drive away all evil 
spirits. Fora given sum he was willing 
to subdue the genii of the dragon.-tlies. 
He came with his followers, bis musical 
instruments, and his pictures of gods. 
Three days and nights he banged away at 
his gongs and drums, calling upon every 
deity in the pantheon, while his assistants 
disturbed a whole block of neighbors 
with their shrieking trumpets, tom toms, 
and other musical cootrivances. The 
girl got no better ; the ghosts of the dragon 
flies still pursued her. The parents were 
in despair, the priest was at his wits’ end, 
and spurred on his followers to make 
greater exertion and nolse. 

A cousin of the girl then beard of the 
matter and offered his services, which 
were acceptedl. Ile ordered the priest to 
desist from all incantations gong 
beating. He entered the room where the 
sick girl lay, showed her two paper-cut 
dragon files, and gently told her that they 
were the spirits of the files that were 
bothering her, that he had caught them 
and was going to burn them. Ile then 
applied the paper dragon files to the IHght, 
and ina momentthe girl leaped up radiant 
with joy, viewed the asbes of the paper 
Hies with satisfaction, and declared she 


saw nomore of them. The young man, 
when asked to explain by what magic art 
he had cured the girl, replied that it was 
her imagination that caused her annoy- 
ance, because she had always been ola 
by her parents_not to kill insects, as they 
woula demand life for life, and this, no 
doubt, worrled her and brought on ‘her 
delirium, 


A JEWISH MADONNA. 


A ripple of merry chatter is reported 
from a circle of our society belles now {In 
Saratoga. The line between Jew and 
Christlan remains undimmed in that re. 
sort. The men of the two kinds may as- 
sociate a little, but the women never. A 
small and sudden fair was held in the 
parlor of a minor hotel for the benefit of 


the Grant monument fund. The women|. 


guests were asked to contribute such han- 
diwork as they could get ready without 
delay, and for a few days their needles 
were very busy. There had been a hesi 
tancy about inviting the .lewesses of the 
house to take part in the affair, but the 
decision was that to let them in would not 
imply a social recognition. This came to 
the Jewish ears, of course, and some de- 
clined to participate. Not so the fairest 
and richest Rebecca of them all. She 
promised to give a handsome picce of 
embroidery. 

‘‘And to prove that I have no race 
prejudice,” she added, with ominous 
sweetness, ‘‘I shall work, on satin, a 
Madonna.” 

She secluded herself in her room while 
on the job, and the Gentile maidens 
praised her for consenting to embroider 
the most revered of Christianity's saints. 
But when the thing was unrolled to be 
placed on sale, the countenance of Mary 
was found to be not the conventional! por 


traiture, but the typical face of a Jewess. 
‘“Asthe mother of Christ was one of 


thought it right to be correct in my 


work.” 
Tbe purchaser was 4 ame! 
erald, 


A Bank | Failure 


tics fail, and yet, by wise management,’ to get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
mr counts eredit, So,also, if Wise counsels volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
ave followed, the strength and vigor of Waste of money, but useless sufferine. 
failing constitution may be restored. John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass . 


eases like the following could be Says: “ Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla cured me 
Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, ' boils, sores, and itches, which no other 
\ii-s., says, that on aecount of impure| remedy could remove. I tried several 


Lis Whole constitution was shaken. | other so-called ‘sarsaparillas,’ but re- 
\fter Seer. Ayer’s Sursaparilla freely for | ceived no benefit from them.” William 
th, his health was restored, and his | LZ. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 

vigor regained. Mass., writes that 


Speculation The Cause 


vs to What will eure Dyspepsia, vanishes | of all his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
we the licht of such evidence as that | dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
suished by O;} T. Adams, Spencer, O.,| and liver to properly perform their func- 
“For years [ suffered acutely | tions. He was permanently cured b) 
mn Dwspepsia, seareely taking a meal, | using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. George 
vil within the last few months, with-| Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., was 
cuduring the most distressing pains of cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
livligestion. Ayers Sarsaparilla saved the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warren 
iy life. My appetite and digestion are Le ‘land, the famous hotel proprietor of 
ood, and L feel like anew man.” “Two! New York city, writes: “‘I have person- 
bottles of \ ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | for Rheumatism, with entire success. 
Evan Joues, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. | There is no medicine in the world equal to 
each, Glover, Vt., writes: ‘“* A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused | effeets of high living, and all the various 
troublesome serofulous bunches on | forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
iy tech. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s | man, Bronson, Fla., writes: “I suffered 
sirsaparille has restered my appetite and | for months from debility, and pains in the 
-irencth. It has also greatly lessened the | lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
~wellings. am confident they will be | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new man 
-utirely removed by continued use of the} of me. Iam entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
sursaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaea,! Porter, Cerro Gordo, Teun., writes: “I 
\. ¥., Was afflieted, from boyhood, with have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
~rofulous sere throat. Four bottles of | practice for a number of years, and find 
Ayers Sarsaparilia eured him, and be has | its action admirable.” It never 


Never Fails 
| to vitalize the blood and expel impurities. 
lrepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for @5. 
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sinee been troubled with the disease, 


Creat Church LICHT. 


RINK’'S Pate give the 
Cheapest and the Beat | light known for Ay Stores, Windo 
Parlors, peaks, OF es, Picture Galleries, Theatres etc, New w and ele- 
gant designs. nd size of room. civcular and iberal di 
to churches and the trade. L P. FRINK. 651 Peari Strect. 


c HAVE HEALTH THE LIVER MUST_BE IN ORDER. 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


‘Skirt Supporter, 


Is a Reliable Re medy ior Liver Complaimts and iliscaused — ELEC T FiT- 
by a deranged of torprd condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
wpsta, Constipation, Jaundice, Headache, TING CORSET 
Rheumatiwem, etc, It regulates the bowels, pur- 
fies the blood, «trenethens the svstem, assists dicestion. | SKIRT SUP- 
AN INVALUABLE PAMILY MEDICINE. PORTER and is one 
Thousands oftestimoniais proveits merit. of the most popular a 
4NY¥ DRUGOIST WILL TELL satisfactory corsetsas 


RT ted. It is 
‘ COMFO ever inven 
PERFECTION 


adapted to the present style of dress. 
For aale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 
Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conga, 
Combining with our Self- -Acting Doh MOTHERS 


Vaive and Non-Heating Burner, the 
stiff corsets on their 


one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY growing Childeen ¢ Don't do it, but 

PERFECT LAMP. (BUY 

No running over of FERRIS’ 
the oil nor leaking of 
the fount. 

Aek for 
Perfection Glass Fount 

STUDENT LAMP. 
Manufactured and for 

sale, at wholesalo 

only, by the 

Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave. and 28th 8t., N. Y. 


Send for explanatory | 
ular 
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CURE i:DEAF | 
THE 

Fock’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums | 

rERPFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 

ina perform the work of the Nataral Drum. Always 

m peertron, but in vinible to others. All Conversa. 

om and even whespers heard distunctly, We refer to 

those using them. Send for desempuve circ 

tree. Address, FP. MISCOX 

way,N. T., successor to Dr. Peck. 


them. ‘ 
FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
81 White St., New York, 


ts meritsada WASH BLUE Dave beentfu.ly test 
and endorsed hy thousands of housebe ra. Your 
- ought to have it on sale Ant him for it 
BERGER, 238 B. Secund St, Pa 
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